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PREFACE. 


IT  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  fince  an  Englifh 
tranflation  of  the  Poems  of  Offian  has  been 
fubmltted  to  the  public.  Their  reception  in  this 
illand,  and,  if  pofiible,  the  ft  ill  more  ardent  ad- 
mirat.on  which  they  have  excited  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  fuperfedes,  on  this  occafion,  every  pur- 
pofr  of  attempting  to  praife  them. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  tranilator,  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
publ  !hed  a  new  edition  with  confiderable  alterations. 
In  a  Preface  to  this  edition,  he  begins  by  informing 
the  reader,  that  "  he  ran  over  the  whole  with  atten- 
"  tion."  The  reft  of  the  Preface  might,  without 
injury  to  his  hterary  credit,  be  fuiTered  to  fmk 
peaceably  into  oblivion.  He  concludes,  by  inform- 
ing us,  that  "  a  tranftator,  uho  cannot  equal  his 
'•-  original,  is  incapable  of  exprefting  its  beauties*." 
If  we  undcrftand  the  meaning  of  this  exprefiion,  it 
feems  to  be,  tliat  Mr.  Macpherfon  poiTeiTes  a  degree 
of  poetical  genius  not  inferior  to  the  original  autlior; 
and  we  are  the  more  difpofed  to  adopt  this  explana- 
tion, as  he  has,  in  other  pafTages  of  this  very  Preface 
mentioned  his  own  verfion,  in  terms  of  the  hig'ieft 
felf-complacency  ;  it  has  even  been  generally  under- 
ftood,  on  both  fides  of  the  Tweed,  that  he  wift^.ed 
to  keep  the  queftion  refpe,5ling  the  authenticity  of 
thefe  Poems,  in  a  fort  of  oracular  fufpence.  1  h'.s 
A  3  fufpicion 

*  In  one  of  his  DifTertations  alfo,  we  meet  with  the 
following  extraordinary  information,  "  Without  vanity  I 
"  lay  it,  I  think  1  could  write £olerable  poetry;  and  I 
"  affurc  my  antagonills,  that  tjh^uld  not  trajijlaie 
''  %vb^U  I  cotild  not  ir.dtatc,'"^ 
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fufpiclon  is  by  no  means  ftarted  at  prefent  to  ferve  a 
temporary  purpofe.     We  have  had  numerous  op- 
portunities of  converfing  on  this  fubjecl  with  gentle- 
men who  were  intimat-ely  acquainted  with  the  Galic 
language,  and  with  feveral  to  whom  the  Poems  of 
Olfian  were  familiar,  long  before  Mr.  Macpherfon 
v.as  born.     Their  fentiments,    with  rerpe(5l   to  his 
conduct,  were  uniform ;  and,  upon  every  occafion, 
they  made  no  fcruple  of  expreffing  their  indignation 
at  fuch  an  inftance  of  ungenerous  and  ungrateful 
ambiguity.     It  was  to  the  ti  anllation  of  thefe  Poems, 
that  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  firft  indebted  for  diftindion 
in-  the  literary  world.      After  the  firft  publication, 
many'  cavils,  for  they  cannot  deferve  a  better  name,, 
were  thrown  out  refpecTting  the  reality  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  work  in  the  GaJic  language.     To  ex- 
tinguiih   every   doubt    of    this    nature,    Dr.     Blair 
colleded  a  copious  lift  of  teftimonies,  tr^nfmitted  bv 
gentlemen  of   the   firil  ranic    in   the    Highlands   of 
Scotland.      Thele    teftimonies    were   re-printed   in 
every  fubfequent  edition,   till  that  of  1773,    when 
the  tranftator  feems  to  have  conceived  the  proje^T:  of 
making  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  a  great  part,  of  the 
poetry  to  be  underftood  as  his  own  compofition.     To 
accelerate  this  hopeful   purpofe,    he   fupprefted    the 
teftimonies  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned;  at 
leaft  we  can  conjecture  no  other  motive  for  fuch  an 
ill-timed  and  injudicious  mutilation.     We  have  been 
careful  to  inl'ert  them  here. 

Another  part  of  this  Preface,  v/hich  deferves- 
notice,  is  the  following  fentence.  "  One  of  the  chief 
'-  improvements  in  this  edition,  is  the  care  taken, 
*'  in  arranging  the  Poems  in  the  order  of  time ;  fo  as  to 
"  form  a  kind  oi  regular  hiftory  of  the  age  to  which 
"  they  relate."  V\  e  may  venture  to  aftert,  that 
there  is  nor,  in  the  Englilh  language,  a  paragraph  in 
more  direil  cpoofition  to  truth.  For  example,  the 
two  poems  of  La  timoa  and  Oiihona,  are  as  clofeJy 

C'jane(£led 
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connected  as  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  for  the  latter  of  thefe  pieces  is  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  and  accordingly  in  all  the 
editions  of  this  verfion,  preceding  that  of  1773,  thefe 
two  poems  are  printed  together,  and  in  their  proper 
hiftoricaJ  order ;  but  in  this  new  edition,  the  poem  of 
Oithona  is  printed  near  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
and  that  of  Lathmon,  which  ought  to  have  preceded 
it,  is  inferted  at  an  immenle  diftance,  and  almoft  in 
the  very  rear  of  the  colledlion.     What  is  not  lefs 
ridiculous,    both   thefe  poems   ought  to  have  been 
inferted  among  the  firft  in  order,  as  they  narrate  fome 
of  the  moft  early  military  exploits  of  the  venerable 
and  admirable  bard  of  Morven.     The  poem  of  Dar- 
thula  is  merely  a  fequel  to  that  intitled  the  Death  of 
Cuchullin,  and  as  fuch,  was  inferted  in  its  proper 
place  in  all  the  former  editions.     In  this  laft  one,  it 
precedes  the  Death  of  Cuchullin,    which  is  a  mere 
contradicrion.      "  The  Battle  of  Lora"    ought   to 
have  fucceeded  immediately  to  the  Poem  of  Fingal^  as 
it  contains  an  exprefs  reference  to  the  Irilh  expedition 
of  Svvaran,  as  a  recent  event.     Inftead  of  this,  three 
different  pieces  intervene.     We  have  firlt  the  Poem 
of  Fingal,  in  which  Ofcar,   the  fon  of  Oifian,  per- 
forms a  diftinguiihed  part.     We  have  next  Lathmon, 
which  records  a  trani'aclion   that   happened    before 
Ofcar  was  born  ;  and  then,  after  the  infertion  of  two 
other  pieces,    not  lefs  mifplaced,    we  are  prefented 
with  the  Battle  of  Lora. 

We  have  thought  it  necelTary  to  hazard  thefe 
remarks  upon  the  alledged  improvement  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Olfan, 
in  1773,  as  a  fufficient  vindication  of  our  condudt  in 
declming  to  adopt  it.  As  in  the  lirft  edition  of  the 
Poems  but  litrle  attention  hadi^een  paid  to  chrono- 
logical order,  it  might  have  been  propofed  to  clafs 
the  poetry  in  a  tJ.vJ  feries.  But  many  objeds  which 
are  fpecious  at  a  dilbnt  vicv/,    aflume  an  oppofite 

appearance 
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appearance  upon  a  clofer  infpedlion.  Such  a  meafure 
would  have  been  fettiGg  an  example  of  fanciful  vari- 
ation before  every  future  editor.  We  have  therefore 
thought  it  better  to  reftore  the  Poems  to  their  pri- 
mitive arrangement.  In  particular,  we  faw  the  moft 
ftriking  propriety  in  replacing  the  Poem  of  Fingal  at 
the  head  of  the  colledion.  Fingal  himfelf  is  the 
great  hero  of  the  whole  work,  and  in  this  piece  we 
have  an  epifode  defcribing  fome  of  the  firft  exploits 
of  his  youth,  and  his  palfion  for  Agandecca,  "  the 
"  fiifl  of  his  loves."  In  the  fame  poem  Offian, 
with  a  ftrange  m/ixture  of  tendernefs  and  ferocity, 
defcribes  his  courtfhip  with  Everallin,  the  mother  of 
Ofcar ;  and,  in  fhort,  there  is  no  fingle  poem  in  the 
whole  collection  which  affords  fuch  a  general  intro- 
dutftion  to  the  characters  and  incidents  defcribed  in 
tJie  reft. 

As  to  the  improvement  in  the  ftyle  of  the  edition 
of  1,73,  we  cannot  coincide  with  the  fentiments  of 
the  tranllator.  The  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  former 
Vernon,  is  often  ftrained  into  abfolute  diftortion.  In 
two  or  three  pafTages  where  we  judged  that  the  late 
alterations  in  the  text  had  heightened  its  beauty,, 
they  have  been  preferved ;  but,  in  general,  they  are 
far  inferior,  and  feldom  or  never  preferable  to  the 
original  tranflation.  This  point,  however,  we  muft 
leave  to  the  tafle  of  the  reader. 

We  have  refiored  to  this  edition  a  poem  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  and  of  diftinguifhed  beauty,  which- 
has  been  unaccountably  fupprefl^d  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherlon  in  his  edition  of  1773,  though,  as  it  had. 
been  quoted  in  Elements  of  Criticifm,  by  Lord 
Karnes,  its  abfence  muft  have  made  a  very  fenfible 
blank. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  has  obliged  us  with  a  Diflertation 
concerning  the  JEra  of  Oilian,  and  that  nothing, 
however  trifling,  might  be  wanting,  we  have  in- 
ferted  it.     The  importance  of  this  DilTcrtation  may 

be 
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be  completely  afcertained  in  a  very  few  words.  He 
tells  us,  that  in  the  year  of  Chrift  211,  Fingal,  at 
the  head  of  a  Caledonian  army,  gave  battle  to  Cara- 
cul the  fon  of  Severus,  Emperor  of  Rome.  At 
this  time,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  Fingal  was  at  leaft 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  likewife  tells  us,  that 
Ofcar,  the  grandfon  of  Fingal,  engaged  and  de- 
feated Carai.fius,  who,  in  the  year  287,  had  feized 
the  government  of  Britain.  At  the  time  of  this 
fecond  battle  therefore,  Fingal,  if  alive,  muft  have 
been  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-fix.  Now,  the 
Poem  of  Temora  opens  with  the  death  of  Ofcar, 
and  clofes  with  the  death  of  Cathmor,  the  Irifli 
General,  whom  Fingal,  after  rallying  the  routed 
Caledonians,  and  difplaying  prodigies  of  valour,  kills 
with  his  own  hand.  Thefe  are  ftrange  performances 
for  a  man  at  the  age  of  an  hundred.  Both  ends 
of  this  hypothefis  have  been  embraced  by  Lord 
Karnes  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  thus  has  the  «ra  of 

Offian  been  afcertained. 


Edinburgh,  Wxhch  i,  1792. 

A  DIS. 


DISSERTATION 

CONCEUNING  THE 

/ERA    OF    OSSIAN. 


INQUIRIES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford 
more  pleafure  than  any  real  advantage  to  man- 
kind. The  ingenious  may  form  fyftems  of  hiftory 
on  probabilities  and  a  few  fadls ;  but  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  of  time,  their  accounts  muft  be  vague  and 
uncertain.  The  infancy  of  ftates  and  kingdoms  is 
as  defhtute  of  great  events,  as.  of  the  means  of 
tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity.  The  arts  of  polifhed 
life,  by  which  alone  fads  can  be  preferved  with 
certainty,  are  the  productions  of  a  well-formed  com- 
munity. It  is  then  hiftorians  begin  to  write,  and 
public  tranfa£lions  to  be  worthy  remembrance.  The 
adions  of  former  times  are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  mag- 
nified by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  fo  much  of  the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every 
nation  ;  pofterity  being  always  ready  to  believe  any 
thing,  however  fabulous,  that  reflects  honour  on 
their  anceftors.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  re- 
markable for  this  weaknefs.  They  fwallowed  the 
moft  abfurd  fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities  of 
thei;  refpe<^ive  nations.  Good  hiftorlans,  however, 
role  very  early  amongft  them,  and  tranfmilted,  with 
lufire,  their  great  ailions  to  pofterity.  It  is  to  them 
that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they  now  enjoy, 
Willie  tlie  great  adions  of  other  nations  are  involved 

in 
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in  fables,  or  loft  in  obfcurlty.  The  Celtic  nations 
afford  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this  kind.  They,  though 
once  the  mafters  of  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Oby*,  in  Ruflia,  to  Cape  Finiftere,  the  weftern 
point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned 
in  hiftory.  They  trufted  their  fame  to  tradition  and 
the  fongs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  viciffitude 
of  human  affairs,  are  long  fmce  loft.  Their  ancient 
language  is  the  only  monument  that  remains  of  them: 
and  the  traces  of  it  being  found  in  places  fo  widely 
diftant  of  each  other,  fervcs  only  to  fhew  the  extent 
of  their  ancient  power,  but  throws  very  little  light 
on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  pofTefTed  old 
Gaul  is  the  moft  renowned  ;  not  perhaps  on  account 
of  worth  fuperior  to  the  reft,  but  for  their  wars  with 
a  people  who  had  hiftorians  to  tranfmii  the  fame  of 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  pofterity. 
Britain  was  firft  peopled  by  them,  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  the  beft  authorsf  ;  its  fituation  in  re- 
fpecSl  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion  probable;  but  what 
puts  it  beyond  all  difpute,  is,  that  the  fame  cuftoms 
and  language  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
both  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caefarif. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  pofTcfTed  themfelves,  at 
firft,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their 
own  country ;  and  fpreading  northward,  by  degrees, 
as  they  increafed  in  numbers,  peopled  the  whole 
ifland.  Some  adventurers  pafTmg  over  from  thofe 
parts  of  Britain  that  are  within  fight  of  Ireland,  were; 
the  founders  of  the  Irilh  nation:  which  is  a  more 
probable  ftory  than  the  idle  fables  of  Milefian  and 
Gallician  colonies.  Diodorus  S;culus||  mentions  if 
as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  were  originally   Britons ;    and   hi< 

teftimonj; 

*  Plin.  1.   6.      t  CzL  I.  5.  Tac.  Agric.  I.  i.  c.  2 
4  Gsf.  Pomp,.  Mel.  Tacitus.       ||  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5. 
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teftimony  is  unqueftionable,  when  we  confider  that, 
for  many  ages,  the  language  and  curtoms  of  both 
nations  were  the  fame, 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians were  of  German  extract.  By  the  language 
and  cuftoms  which  always  prevailed  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  differ  in  opinion  from  that 
celebrated  writer.  The  Germans,  properly  fo  called, 
were  not  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Celtae.  The 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  two  nations  were  fimiJar; 
but  their  language  different.  The  Germans*  are 
the  genuine  dcfcendants  of  the  ancient  Daas,  after- 
wards well  known  by  the  name  of  Daci,  and  pafled 
originally  into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  nor- 
thern countries,  and  fettled  beyond  the  Danube, 
towards  the  vafi:  regions  of  Tranlilvania,  Wallachia, 
and  Moldavia  ;  and  from  thence  advanced  by  degrees 
into  Germany.  The  Celtse  f,  it  is  certain,  fent 
many  colonies  into  that  country,  all  of  whom  re- 
tained their  own  laws,  lap.guage,  and  cufloms ;  and 
it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  came  from  Germany 
into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were 
defcended. 

But  whether  the  Ca!c;!onians  were  a  colony  of 
the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls 
that  firft  pofleiTed  themfelvcS  of  Britain,  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  at  this  diiiance  of  time.  Whatever 
.  their  origin  was,  we  lind  them  very  numerous  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  wliich  is  a  prefumption 
that  they  were  long  before  fettled  in  the  country. 
The  form  of  their  government  was  a  mixture  of 
ariilocracy  and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Druids  bore  the  chief  fway.  This 
order  of  men  feems  to  have  been  formed  en  the  fame 
fyftem   with  the  Dafiyli  Idaei  and  Curetes  of  the 

Vol.  I,  B  ancients. 

*  Strabo,  1.  7.    f  Csi.  1.  6.  Liv.  1.  5.  Tac.  de  iHGr.  Germ. 
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ancients.     Their  pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven, 
their   magic  and  divination  were   the  fanne.      The 
knowledge  of  the  Druids  in  natural  caufes,  and  the 
properties  of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of  the  experi- 
ments  of   ages    gained    them   a   mighty   reputation 
ariiong  the  people.       The  eileem  of  the  populace 
foon  increafed  into  a  veneration  for  the  order  ;  which 
a  cunning  and  ambitious  tribe  of  men  took  care  to 
improve,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a  manner, 
ingrofTed  the  management  of  civil,  as  well  as  religi-. 
eus,  matters.     It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  did 
not  abufe  this  extraordinary  power;  the  preferving 
their  chara6ler  of  fanc^ity  was  fo  efTential  to  their 
influence,  that  they  never  broke  out  into  violence  or 
oppreffion.     The  chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the  " 
laws,    but  the  legiflative  power  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druids*.     It  was  by  their  authority 
that  the  tribes  were  united,  in  times  of  the  greateft 
danger,  under  one  head.     This  temporary  king,  or 
Vergcbrctusf,  was  chofen  by  them,  and  generally 
laid  down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  war.     Thefe 
priefts    enjoyed    long    this    extraordinary    privilege 
among  the  Otitic  nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  empire.     It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  century  that  their  power  among  the  Cale- 
donians began  to  decline.     The  poems  that  celebrate 
Trathal  and  Cormac,  anceftors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of 
particulars  concerning  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  which 
account  for  the  total  liience .concerning  their  religion 
in  the  poems  that  are  now  given  to  the  public. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againft 
the  Romans  hindered  the. nobility  from  initiating 
themfelves,  as  the  cullom  formerly  v^as,  into  the 
order  of  the  Druids.  1  he  precepts  of  iheir  religion 
were  confined  to  a  few,  and  were  not  much  attended 
to  by  a  people  inuied  to  war.     The  V  ergobretus,  or 

chief 

*  Caf.  1.  6.  t   Fer-gubrcth,   the  man  tc  judge. 
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chief  mao;iftrate,  was  chofen  without  the  concurrence 
of  hierarchy,  or  continued  in  his  office  againft  their 
will.  Continual  power  ftrengihened  his  intereft 
among  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  fend  down,  as 
hereditary  to  his  pofterity,  the  office  he  had  only 
received  himfelf  by  election. 

On  occafion  of  a  new  war  againft  the  King  of  the 
Worlds  as  the  poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman 
emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
order,  began  to  refume  their  ancient  privilege  of 
ciiufing  the  Vergobretus.  Garma!,  ^he  fon  of  Tarno, 
being  deputed  by  them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergobretus, 
and  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
order,  to  lay  down  his  office.  Upon  his  refufa!,  a 
civil  war  commenced,  which  fcnn  ended  in  almoft 
the  total  extindtiion  of  the  religious  order  of  the 
Druids.  A  few  that  remained,  retired  to  the  dark, 
receffes  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves  they  had  for- 
merly ufed  for  their  meditations.  It  is  then  we  find 
them  in  the  circle  of  ftones^  and  unheeded  by  the  world, 
A  total  difregard  for  the  order,  and  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  Druidical  rites  enfaed.  Under  this  cloud  of 
public  hate,  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids  became  extincf,  and  the  nati:}n 
fell  into  the  iall  degree  of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies- 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal  and 
his  fon  Offian  make  fo  little,  if  any,  mention  of  tr.e 
Druids,  who  were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  fuc- 
ceffion  in  the  fupreme  magiftracy.  It  is  a  fingular 
cafe,  it  raufi:  be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
religion  in  the  poems  afcribed  to  Offian;  as  the 
poetical  compofitions  of  other  nations  are  fo  clofely 
connected  with  their  mythology.  It  is  hard  to 
account  for  it  to  thofe  who  are  not  made  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottifh  bards.  That 
race  of  men  carried  their  notions  of  martial  honour 
B  2  to 
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to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given  their  heroes 
in  battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from  their  fame; 
and  the  bards  immediately  transferred  the  glory  of 
the  acxion  to  him  who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  OfTian  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Ho- 
mer hath  done,  to  aiTiil:  his  heroes,  this  poem  had 
not  confined  of  eulogiums  on  his  friends,  but  of 
hymns  to  thefe  fuperior  beings.  To  this  day,  thofe 
that  write  in  the  Galic  language  feldom  mention 
religion  in  their  profane  poetry  ;  and  when  they  pro- 
fclTedly  write  of  religion,  they  never  interlard  with 
their  compofitions,  the  acSlions  of  their  heroes. 
7'his  cuftom  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  had  not  been  previoufly  extinguifhed,  may, 
in  fome  mcafure,  account  for  Offian's  filence  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  his  own  times. 

To  fay,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion,  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  it  does  not  confiil:  of  peo- 
ple endued  with  reafon.  The  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  and  their  own  obfervations  on  the  works  of 
nature,  together  with  that  fuperftition  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raifed 
in  the  minds  of  men  fome  idea  of  a  fuperior  being.^ 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkeft  times,  and  amongft 
the  moll:  barbarous  nations,  the  very  populace  them- 
felves  had  fonie  faint  notion,  at  leaft,  of  a  divinity. 
It  would  be  doing  injufticeto  OfTian,  who,  upon  no 
occafion,  (hews  a  narrow  mind,  to  think,  that  he 
had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that  primitive  and 
greateft  of  all  truths.  But  let  Offian's  religion  be 
what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
Chrifiianity,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  alluficn  to  it,  or 
any  of  its  rites,  in  his  poems ;  which  abfolutely 
fixes  him  to  an  asra  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that 
religion.  The  perfecution  begun  by  Dioclefian,  in 
the  year  303,  is  the  molt  probable  time  in  which  the 
firft  dawning  of  Chriftianity  in  the  north  of  Britain  can 
be  fixed.     The  humane  and  mild  character  of  Con- 

flantius 
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(Vantius  Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  in  Britain, 
induced  the  perfecuted  Chrill:ians  to  take  refuge  under 
him  Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal  to  propagate 
their  tenets,  or  through  fear,  went  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  fettled  among  the  Cale- 
donians i  who  were  the  rnore  ready  to  hearken  to 
their  doctrines,  as  the  religion  of  the  Druids  had 
been  exploded  fo  long  before. 

Thefe  miffionaries,  either  through  choice,  or  to 
give  more  weight  to  the  dodrine  they  advanced, 
took  pcfTeffioa  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  Druids; 
and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had  the  name  of 
Cnlihes*^  which  in  the  language  of  the  country  figni- 

fied  feqiujicred  per/ors.      It  was  with  one  of  the  Ciddees 

that  Oirian,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  is  faid  to  have 
diiputed  concerning  the  Chriftian  relisicn.  This 
difpute  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  couched  in  verfe, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times.  The  extreme 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  OfTian,  of  the  Chrillian 
tenets,  fhews,  that  that  religion  had  only  been  lately 
introduced,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  one  of  the 
tirft  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  a  religion 
that  had  been  known  for  any  tinie  in  the  country. 
The  difpute  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity. 
The  obfokte  phrafes  and  expreffions  peculiar  to  the 
times,  prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  OfTian  then  lived  at 
the  introdudlion  of  Chriftianity,  as  by  all  appearance 
he  did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third, 
and  beginning  of  t'Lj  fourth  century.  What  puts 
tliis  point  beyond  difpute,  is  the  alluf.on  in  his 
poems  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

The  exploits  of  fingal  againft  Caracul f,  tliC  fen 
of  the  King  of  the  Wtild^  are  among  the  firfi  brave 
aftions  of  his  youth.  A  complete  poem,  which 
relates  to  this  fubjed,  is  printed  in  this  coiledicn. 

B  3  la 

*  Cuidich.  t  Carac'huil,  terrible  eye.  Carac'healla, 
terrible  lock.  Curzc^hzlhmh,  a  fort  cftifper  garmmt , 
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In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Sever  us,  after  re- 
turning from  his  expeditions  againft  the  Caledonians, 
at  York  fell  into  the  tedious  illnefs  of  which  he 
afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians  and  Maiatas, 
refuming  courage  from  his  indifpofition,  took  arms 
in  order  to  recover  the  polIeHions  they  had  Joit. 
The  enraged  emperor  commanded  his  army  to 
march  into  their  country,  and  to  deflroy  it  with  fire 
and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  executed,  for 
his  fon,  Caracalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  his  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
hopes  of  his  father's  death,  and  with  fchemes  to 
fupplant  his  brother  Geta.  He  fcarcely  had  entered 
the  enemy's  country,  when  news  was  brought  him 
that  Severus  was  dead.  A  fudden  peace  is  patched 
up  with  the  Caledoiiiians,  and,  as  it  appears  from 
Dion  Caffius,  the  country  they  had  loft  to  Severus 
was  reftored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla, 
who,  as  the  fon  of  Severus,  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
whofe  dominions  were  extended  almoft  over  the 
known  world,  was  not  without  realbn  called  in  the 
poems    of    Offian,    the    Son   of  the   King  of  the    World, 

The  fpace  of  time  between  211,  the  year  Severus 
died,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
not  fo  great,  but  Oflian  the  fon  of  Fingal,  might 
have  feen  the  Chriftians  whom  the  perfecution  under 
Dioclefian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Oifian,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  mentions  among  his 
great  aitiens,  a  battle  which  he  fought  againft  Caros, 
king  of  ihips,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Carun*. 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned 
here,  is  the  fame  with  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius, 
wliO  p.ffumed  the  purple  in  the  year  287,  and  feizing 
en  Biitain,    defeated   the  emperor  Maximian  Her- 

culius, 
*  Car-ravon,  "binding  river. 
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culius,  in  feveral  naval  engagements,  which  gives 
propriety  to  his  being  called  in  Offian's  poems,  /•/^e- 
A/»j  of  Ships.  The  iL'indmg  Carun  is  that  fmall  river 
retaining  ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraufius 
repaired  to  obftriu^  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians. 
Several  other  paflages  in  the  poems  allude  to  the 
wars  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  two  juft  mentioned 
clearly  fix  the  epoch  of  P'lngal  to  the  third  century ; 
and  this  account  agrees  exaitly  with  the  Irifh  hif- 
tories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fingal,  the  fon  of 
Comhal,  in  the  year  283,  and  that  of  Ofcar  and 
their  own  celebrated  Cairbre,  in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allufions  to 
the  Roman  hiftory  might  have  been  induftiioufly  in- 
ferted  into  the  poems,  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  antiquity.  This  fraud  muft  then  have  been 
committed  at  leaft  three  ages  ago,  as  the  paflages  in 
which  the  allufions  are  made,  are  alluded  to  often  in 
the  compofitions  of  thofe  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  addi6ted  to 
fuperftition,  contracted  a  narrownefs  that  deftroyed 
genius.  Accordingly  we  find  the  compofitions  of 
thofe  times  triviaF  and  puerile  to  the  laft  degree. 
But  let  it  be  allowed,  that,  amiclft  all  the  untoward 
circumftances  of  the  age,  a  genius  might  arife,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  what  could  induce  him  to  give 
the  honour  of  his  compofitions  to  an  age  fo  remote. 
We  find  no  fact  that  he  has  advanced,  to  favour  any 
defigns  which  could  be  entertained  by  any  man  who 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  Ihould  we  fup- 
pofe  a  poet,  through  humour,  or  for  reafons  which 
cannot  be  feen  at  this  diftance  of  time,  would  afcribe 
his  own  compofitions  to  OfTian,  it  is  next  to  im- 
poflible,  that  he  could  impofe  upon  his  countrymen, 

when 
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when  all  of  them  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
traditional  poems  of  their  anceftors. 

The  firongeft  objedlion  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
OlTian,  is  the  improbability  of  their  being  handed 
down  by  tradition  through  fo  many  centuries.  Ages 
of  barbarifm,  fome  will  fay,  could  not  produce 
poems  abounding  with  the  difinterefted  and  generous 
fentiments  \'o  confpicuous  in  the  compofitions  of 
Offian ;  and  could  thefe  ages  produce  them,  it  is 
impoffible  but  they  muA  be  lofi,  or  altogether  cor- 
rupted in  a  long  fuccelHon  of  barbarous  generations. 

Thefe  objections  naturally  fuggeft  themfelves  to 
inen  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  ilate  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who  were 
an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not  fliare  their 
bad  fortune.  They  were  fpared  by  the  viilorious 
king,  as  it  was  through  their  means  only  he  cou'd 
hope  for  immortality  to  his  fame.  They  attended 
him  in  the  camp,  and  contributed  to  eHablifli  his 
power  by  their  fongs.  His  great  actions  were  mag- 
nified, and  the  populace,  who  had  no  ability  to 
examine  into  his  character  narrrowly,  were  dazzled 
with  his  fame  in  tiie  rhimes  of  the  iDards.  in  the 
mean  time,  men  allumed  fentiments  that  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  an  age  of  barbarifm.  Tiie  bards- 
who  were  originally  the  difciples  of  the  Druids,  had 
their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarged,  by 
being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that  celebrated  order. 
They  could  form  a  perfect  hero  in  their  own  minds, 
and  afcribe  that  charader  to  their  prince.  The  in- 
ferior chiefs  made  this  ideal  charader  the  model  of 
their  conduit,  and  by  degrees  brought  their  minds 
to  that  generous  fpirit  which  breathes  in  all  the 
poetry  of  the  times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  his 
bards,  and  rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated 
his  charader  as  defcribed  in  the  eulogies  of  his  poets, 
endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in  merit,  as  he  was 

above 
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above  them  In  ftation.  This  emulation  continuing, 
formed  at  laft  the  general  charafter  of  the  nation, 
happily  compounded  of  what  is  noble  in  barbarity, 
and»*  irtuous  and  generous  in  a  poliHied  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war,  are 
the  charafteriilics  of  a  nation,  fheir  aitions  become 
interelling,  and  their  fame  worthy  of  immortality. 
A  generous  fpirit  is  warmed  with  noble  anions,  and 
becomes  ambitious  of  perpetuating  them.  This  is 
the  true  fource  of  that  divine  infpiration,  to  which 
the  poets  of  all  ages  pretended.  When  they  found 
their  themes  inadequate  to  the  warmth  of  their 
imaginations,  they  varnifhed  them  over  with  fables, 
fupplied  by  their  own  fancy,  or  furnilhed  by  abfurd 
traditions.  Thefe  fables,  however  ridiculous,  had 
their  abettors ;  pofterity  either  implicitly  believed 
them,  or  through  a  vanity  natural  to  mankind,  pre- 
tended that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place  the 
founders  of  their  families  in  the  days  of  fable,  when 
poetry,  without  the  fear  of  contradi6lion,  could  give 
what  ciiaradters  (he  pleafed  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to 
this  vanity  that  we  owe  the  prefervation  of  what 
remain  of  the  works  of  Offian.  His  poetical  merit 
made  his  heroes  famous  in  a  country  where  heroifm 
was  much  efteemed  and  admired.  The  pofterity  of 
thefe  heroes,  or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  defcended 
from  them,  heard  with  pleafure  the  eulogiums  of 
their  anceftors ;  bards  were  employed  to  repeat  the 
poems,  and  to  record  the  connexion  of  their  patrons 
with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Every  chief  in  procefs  of 
time  had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and  the  office  became 
at  laft  hereditary.  By  the  fuccelFion  of  thefe  bards, 
the  poems  concerning  the  anceltors  of  the  family 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
they  were  repeated  to  the  whole  clan  on  folcmrx 
occafions,  and  always  alluded  to  in  the  new  com- 
pofitions  of  the  bards.  This  cuftom  came  down 
near  to  our  own  times}  and  after  the  bards  were 

difcon- 
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difcontinued,  a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by 
memory,  or  committed  to  writing,  their  compofi- 
tions,  and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families 
on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north  of 
Europe  till  long  after  the  inftitution  of  the  bards  : 
the  records  of  the  families  of  theit  patrons,  their 
own,  and  more  ancient  poems  were  handed  down  by 
tradition.  Their  poetical  compofitions  were  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  that  purpofe.  They  were 
adapted  to  mufic;  and  the  moft  perfe^fl  harmony 
obferved.  Each  verfe  was  fo  connected  with  thofe 
which  preceded  or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had 
been  remembered  in  a  ftanza,  it  was  almoft  impoflible 
to  forget  the  reft.  The  cadences  followed  in  fo- 
natural  a  gradation,  and  the  words  were  fo  adapted' 
to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is  raifed  to 
a  certain  key,  that  it  v.;as  almoft  impoffible,  from  a; 
fimilarity  of  found,  to  fubftitute  one  word  for  another. 
This  excellence  is  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and 
is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  language. 
Nor  does  this  choice  of  words  clog  the  fenfe  or 
weaken  the  expreffion.  The  numerous  flexions  of 
confonants,  and  variation  in  declenfion,  make  the 
language  very  copious. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Celtse,  who  inhabited 
Britain  and  its  ifles,  were  not  fingular  in  this  me- 
thod of  preferving  the  moft  precious  monuments  of 
their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  were 
couched  in  verfe,  and  handed  down  by  tradition. 
The  Spartans,  through  a  long  habit,  became  h  fond 
of  this  cuftom,  that  they  would  never  allow  their  > 
laws  to  be  committed  to  writing.  The  anions  of 
great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  of  kings  and  heroes 
were  preserved  in  the  fame  manner.  All  the  hifto- 
ricai  monuments  of  the  old  Germans  were  compre^ 
bended  in  their  ancient  fongs*;  which  were  either 

hyaius: 

*  Tacitus  n:or.  Gcrm<L  ds 
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hymns  to  their  gods,  or  elegies  in  praife  of  their 
lieroes,    and  were  intended   to  perpetuate  the  great 
events   in  their  nation  which  were  carefully  inter- 
woven with  them.     This  fpecies  of  compofition  was 
not  committed  to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral  tra- 
dition*.    The  care  they  took  to  have  the  poems 
taught  to  their  children,  the  uninterrupted  cuftom  of 
repeating  them  upon  certain  occafions,  and  the  hap- 
py meafure  of  the  verfe,    ferved  to  preferve  them 
tor  a  long  time  uncorrupted.     This  oral  chronicle  of 
j  the  Germans  was  not  forgot  in  the  eighth  century, 
I  and  it  probably  would  have  remained  to  this  day,  had 
j  not  learning,  which  thinks  every  thing,   that  is  not 
'  committed   to  writing,    fabulous,    been  introduced. 
It  was  from  poetical  traditions  that  GarcillafTo  com- 
pofed   his    account   of    the   Yncas  of  Peru.     The 
Peruvians    had   loft  all   other  monuments  of  their 
hiftory,   and  it  was  from  ancient  poems  which  his 
another,  a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  i^ncas,  taught 
him  in  his  youth,  that  he  col!e6led  the  materials  of 
his  hiftory.     if  other  nations  then,  that  had  been 
often  over- run  by  enemies,  and  had  fent  abroad  and 
received  colonies,  could,    for  many  ages,    preferve, 
by  oral  tradition,  their  laws  and  hiftories  uncorrupted, 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  ancient  Scots,  a 
people  fo  (tee  ot  intermixture  with  foreigners,  and 
lo  rtrongly  attached  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors, 
had  the  works  of  their  bards  handed   down   with 
great  purity. 

It  will  feem  {Grange  to  fome,  that  poems  admired 
for  many  centuries  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom 
Ihould  be  hitherto  unknown  in  the  other;  and  that 
the  Britilh,  who  have  carefully  traced  out  the  works 
of  genius  in  other  nations,  Ihould  fo  long  remain 
ftrangers  to  their  own.  1  his,  in  a  great  meafure,  is 
to  be  imputed  to  thofe  who  underl1:ood  both  lan- 
guages and  never  attempted  a  tranllatlon.     They, 

from 
*  Abbe  dc  la  Lletcrlc  Reniarques  fur  la  Gennahie. 
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from  being  acquainted  but  with  detached  pieces,  or 
from  a  modefty,  which  perhaps  the  prefent  tranflator 
ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  followed,  defpaired  of 
making  the  compofitions  of  their  bards  agreeable  to 
an  Englifh  reader.  The  manner  of  thofe  compofitions 
is  fo  different  from  other  poems,  and  the  ideas  fo 
confined  to  the  mort  early  ftate  of  fociety,  that  it 
was  thought  they  had  not  enough  of  variety  to  pleafe 
a  polifhed  age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator  of  the 
following  collection ;  and  though  he  admired  the 
poems,  in  the  original,  very  early,  and  gathered  part 
of  them  from  tradition  for  his  own  amufement,  yet 
he  never  had  the  fmalleft  hopes  of  feeing  them  in  an 
Englifli  dreis.  He  was  fenfible  that  the  ftrength  and 
manner  of  both  languages  were  very  different,  and 
that  it  was  next  to  impoffible  to  tranllate  the  Galic 
poetry  into  any  thing  of  tolerable  Englilh  verfe ;  a 
profe  tranrtation  he  could  never  think  of,  as  it  mufl 
necefTarily  fall  rtiort  of  the  majefty  of  an  original. 
It  was  a  gentleman,  who  has  himfelf  made  a  figure 
in  the  poetical  world,  that  gave  him  the  firft  hint 
concerning  a  literal  profe  tranilation.  He  tried  it  at 
his  defire,  and  the  fpecimen  was  approved.  Other 
gentlemen  were  e::ruell  in  exhorting  him  to  bring 
mors  to  the  light,  and  it  is  to  their  uncommon  zeal 
tiiat  the  world  owes  the  Galic  poems,  if  they  have 
any  merit. 

it  was  at  firll  intended  to  make  a  genera!  collection 
of  all  the  ancient  pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  tlie 
Galic  language ;  but  the  tranllator  had  his  reafons 
for  confining  himfelf  to  the  remains  of  the  works  of 
Offian.  The  aiSlion  of  the  poem  that  ftands  the 
firfi-,  was  not  the  grcateft  or  moft  celebrated  of  the 
exploits  of  Fingal.  His  wars  were  very  numerous, 
and  each  of  them  afforded  a  theme  which  employed 
the  genius  of  his  fon.  But,  excepting  the  prefent 
poem,  thofe  pieces  are  irrecoverably  loll,  and  there 

only- 
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only  remain  a  few  fragments  in  the  hanis  of  the 
tranllator.  Tradition  has  ftill  preferved,  in  many 
places,  the  ftory  of  the  poems,  and  many  now  living 
have  heard  them,  in  their  youth,  repeated. 

The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would,  in  a 
fliort  time,  have  (hared  the  fate  of  the  reft.  The 
genius  of  the  Highlanders  has  fuffered  a  great  change 
within  thefe  few  years.  The  communication  with 
the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  open,  and  the  introduilion  of 
trade  and  manufactures  has  deftroyed  that  leifure 
which  was  formerly  dedicated  to  hearing  and  repeat- 
ing the  poems  of  ancient  times.  Many  have  now 
learned  to  leave  their  mountains,  and  feek  their  for- 
tunes in  a  milder  climate ;  and  though  a  certain  amor 
fatrice  may  fometimes  bring  them  back,  they  have, 
during  their  abfence,  imbibed  enough  of  foreign  man- 
ners to  defpife  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.  Bards 
have  been  long  difuied,  and  the  fpirit  of  genealogy  has 
greatly  fubfided.  Men  begin  to  be  lefs  devoted  to  tlieir 
chiefs,  and  confanguinity  is  not  fo  much  regarded. 
When  property  13  eftablifhed,  tlie  human  mind  con- 
fines its  views  to  the  pleafure  it  procures,  it  does 
not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  look  forward  to  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life  increafe,  and  the 
adtions  of  other  times  no  longer  amufe.  Hence  it 
is,  thrt  the  rafte  for  their  ancient  poetry  is  at  a  low 
ebb  among  the  Highlanders.  1  hey  have  not,  iiow- 
ever,  throv^n  off  the  good  qualities  of  their  anceftors. 
Hofpitality  ftill  fubfifts,  and  an  uncommon  civility  to 
ftrangers.  Friendfhip  is  inviolable,  and  revenge  lefs 
blindly  followed  than  formerly. 

To  fay  any  thing,  concerning  the  poetical  merit 
of  the  poems,  would  be  an  anticipation  on  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  The  poem  which  ftands 
tirft  in  the  colieiSlion  is  truly  epic.  The  characters 
are  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  fentiments  breathe 
heroifm.  The  fubjevit  of  it  is  an  invafion  of 
Ireland  by  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin,  which  is  the 
Vol.  L  C  name 
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name  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Galic  language.  Cu- 
chullin,  general  of  the  Irilh  tribes  in  the  minority 
of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  upon  intelligence  of 
the  invafion,  alTembled  his  forces  near  Tura,  a 
caltle  on  the  coatl  ot  Uiiler.  1  he  poems  opens 
with  the  landing  of  Swaran,  councils  are  held, 
battles  fouglit,  and  Cuchullin  is,  at  laft,  totally  de- 
feated. In  the  mean  time,  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland, 
whofe  aid  was  folicited  before  the  enemy  landed, 
arrived  and  expelled  them  from  the  country.  This 
war,  which  continued  but  fix  days  and  as  many 
nights,  is,  including  the  epifodes,  the  whole  ftory  of 
the  poem.  -  The  fcene  is  the  heath  of  Lena  near  a 
mountain  called  Cromleach  in  Ulfter. 

All  that  can  be  faid  of  the  tranllation,  is,  that  it 
is  literal,  and  that  fimplrcity  is  ftudied.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  in  the  original  is  imitated, 
and  the  inverfions  of  the  ftyle  obierved.  As  the 
tranflator  claims  no  merit  from  his  verfion,  he  hopes 
for  the  indulgence  of  tl.e  public  where  he  fails.  He 
willies  that  the  Imperfect  femblance  he  draws,  may 
not  prejudice  the  world  againft  an  original,  which 
contains  what  is  beautiful  in  fimplicity,  and  grand  ia 
the  fubliaie.' 


Fingal 
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THE  AliGUMENT. 
Cuolnillin  (general  of  t' e  Irifli  tribes,  in  t'le  minority  ofCor- 
iTiac,  king  of  Ireland)  firting  alone  benea'li  a  tree,  at  the 
gate  of  Ti  ra,  acaltle  of  UUler  (the  other  chiefs  having  pone 
mi  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbonrino  hill),  is  in- 
formed of  the  landing  of  Svvaran,  kuia,  of  Lochlin,  by  Mo- 
ran,  the  fon  of  Fitbil,  one  of  his  fcouts.  He  convenes  the 
chiefs  ,  a  council  is  held,  and  dtfputes  run  hif!,h  about  giving 
battle  to  the  enemy.  Conn.il,  the  petty  kiiig  of  Togorma, 
and  an  intima'e  friend  of  Cuchull.^i,  was  for  retreating,  till 
Fingal,  king  of  tbofe  Caledonians  who  inhub'.ted  the  north- 
weft  coaft  ot  Scotland,  whofe  aid  had  been  previonfly  foji- 
cited,  (hould  arrive  ;  but  Ca'mar,  the  fon  of  Matha,  lord  of 
Lara,  a  country  in  Connauj^ht,  was  for  engaging  the  enemy 
immediately.  Cuchullin,  of  himfielf  willing  to  fight,  went 
into  the  op!ni"n  of  Caliiiar.  MarchW^-  -owards  the  enemy, 
he  miffed  three  of  his  braveft  heroes,  Fergus,  Diichomnr, 
and  Cathbat.  Fergus  arriving,  tells  Crchullin  of  the  death 
of  the  two  other  chiefs;  which  introduces  the  affefting 
spifode  of  M'rna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  The  army  ot* 
Cuchullin  is  defcricd  at  a  diftance  by  Swaran,  who  fent  t!ie 
fon  of  Arno  to  obferve  the  motions  of  tlie  enemy,  while  he 
him:eif  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  The  fon  of 
Arno  returning  to  Swaran,  defcribes  to  him  Cuchullin 's 
chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance  of  that  hero.  The 
armies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  viclory  un- 
decided. Cuchullin,  according  to  the  hofpitality  of  fe 
times,  fends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feaft,  by 
his  bard  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena.  Swaran  refufes  to 
come  Carril  relate;,  to  Cuchullin  the  ftory  of  Grudar  and 
Eriill'ilis.  A.  party,  by  Connal's  advice,  is  fent  to  obferve 
the  enemy  ;    «  hich  clofes  the  aftion  of  the  firft  day. 

BOOK     I. 

CUCHULLIN*  fat  by  Tura's  wall;  by  the  tree 
of  the  ruftling  leaf.     His  fpear  leaned  agai nil 
C  2  the 

*  CuchiiUin,  or  rather  Cuth-Ullin,   the  voice  of  UUin, 
a  poetical  name  given  the  fon  of  Senio,  grandfon  to  Gaitli- 

bat, 
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the  mofly  rock.  His  fhieJd  lay  by  him  on  the  grafs. 
As  he  thought  of  mighty  Carbar*,  a  hero  whom  he 
flew  in  war  5  the  fcoutf  of  the  ocean  came,  MoranJ 
the  fon  of  Fitliil  i 

"  Rife,"  faid  the  youth,  "  Cuchullin,  rife;  I  fee 
the  fhips  of  Swaran.  Cuchullin,  many  are  the  foe: 
many  the  heroes  of  the  dark- rolling  fea." 

"  Moran  !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou 
ever  trembleft,  fon  of  Fithil :    Thy  fears  have  much 

increafed 

bat,  a  druid  celebrated  by  the  bards  for  his  wifdom  and 
valour,  from  his  conimanding  the  forces  of  the  Province 
of  UKler  againft  the  Ferbolg  or  Belgae,  who  were  in  po- 
Iteirion  of  Connaught.  Cuchullin  when  very  young  mar- 
ried Bragela  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  paffing  over 
into  Ireland,  lived  foine  time  with  Connal,  grar.dfon  by  a 
daughter  to  Ccngal  the  petty  king  of  Ulller.  His  wil- 
dom  and  valour  in  a  fliort  time  gained  him  fuch  reputation, 
that  Lr,  ths  liiiiioritv  of  Cormac  the  fupieme  king  of  Ire- 
land, he  was  chofen  guardian  to  the  young  king,  and  fole 
manager  of  the  war  againit  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin. 
After  a  feries  of  great  adions  he  was  killed  in  battle  fonie- 
vvhere  in  Connaught,  in  the  twcnty-feventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  flrength,  that  to  de- 
fcribe  a  ftrong  man  it  has  paffcd  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has 
the  fcrength  of  Cuchullin."  Thev  (hew  the  remains  of 
his  paiace  at  Dunfcaich  in  the  ifle  of  Sky  ;  and  a  Rone  to 
U'hich  he  bound  his  dog  Luath,  goes  Rill  by  his  name. 

*  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  fignifies  a  ftrong  man. 

f  We  may  conclude  from  Cuchullin's  applying  fo  early 
for  foreign  aid,  that  tiie  Irilh  were  HOt  then  fo  numerous 
as  they  have  fince  been  ;  whieh  is  a  great  prtfumptioa 
againfl  the  high  antiquities  of  that  people.  Wc  have  the 
tellimony  of  Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only  was  thought 
fufficient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole 
iiland  under  the  Roman  yoke  ;  which  would  not  pi'obably 
have  been  the  cafe  had  the  iiland  been  inhabited  for  any 
number  of  centuries  before. 

4  Moran  fignifies  many  ;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Flli, 
an  inferior  bardt 
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increafed  the  foe.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  *  of  the 
lorieiy  hills  coming  to  aid  me  on  green  tJ]iin's 
plains." 

"  I  faw  their  chief,"  fays  RIoraa,  "  tall  as  a  rock 
of  ice.  His  fpear  is  hke  that  biafled  fir.  His  fJiield 
hke  the  riling  moon.  He  fat  on  2  rock  on  the  fhore: 
his  dark  hoft  rolled,  like  clouds,  aiound  him.  Many, 
chief  of  men  !  I  faid,  many  are  our  hands  of  war. 
Well  art  thou  named,  tiie  Mighty  Alan,  but  many 
mighrv  men  are  feen  from  Tura's  w'.ndy  walls." 

'*  He  anfwered,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in 
this  land  appears  like  me.?  Heroes  ftand  not  in  my 
prefence  ;  tiiey  fall  to  earth  beneath  mv  hand.  None 
can  meet  Swaran  in  the  light  but  Fingal,  king  of 
ftormy  hiiis.  Once  we  wreiiled  on  the  heath  of 
Aialmorf,  and  our  heels  overturned  the  wood. 
Rocks  fell  from  their  place ;  and  rivulets,  changing 
their  courfe,  fled  murmuring  fiom  our  ftrife.  I'hree 
days  we  renewed  our  llrife,  and  heroes  flood  at  a 
dlla nee  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fingal  favs, 
that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell ;  but  Svvaraa  fays,  he 
flood.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  him  tluc  is 
ftrong  as  ti;e  ftorms  of  Ala'rnor." 

"  No  !"    replied    the  blue- eyed   chief,    "  I    will 

never  yield  to  man  !    Dark  Cuchullin  (hail  be  great 

or   dead  !     Go,    Fitliil's    fon,    and    take  my  fpear. 

C  3  Strike 

*  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comlial  and  Morna  the  daughter 
of  Thaddu.  His  giandfather  was  Trathal,  and  great 
grandfather  Trenmor,  both  of  whom  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  poem.  Trennjor,  according  to  tradition,  had  two 
fons  ;  'Frathal,  who  fuccecded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Mor- 
veo,  and  Connar,  called  by  the  bards  Coiiar  the  Great, 
who  was  eleclcd  king  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  the  ancciUr 
of  that  Cormac  who  fat  on  the  Irilh  throne  when  the  in- 
vafion  of  Swaran  happened.  It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  obferve,  that  the  accent  ought  always  to  be  placed 
on  the  lafl  fyllable  of  Fingal. 

t  Mcal-:uor,  a  s.rcat  hill. 
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Strike  the  founding  fliield  of  Cabalt*.  It  hangs  at 
Tura's  ruftling  gate ;  the  found  of  peace  is  not  its 
voice.     My  heroes  ftiall  hear  on  the  hilh" 

He  went  and  Oruck  the  bofly  fliield.  The  hills 
and  their  rocks  repHed.  The  found  fpread  along  the 
AAood:  deer  ftart  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Curachf  leapt 
from  the  founding  rock ;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody 
fpear.  Crugal'sJ  breafl  of  fnovv  beats  high.  The 
fon  of  Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the 
fliield  of  war,  faid  Ronnar !  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin, 
faid  Lugar  !  fon  of  the  fea  put  on  thy  arms  !  Calmar 
lift  thy  founding  fleel !  Puno  !  dreadful  hero,  rifef 
Cairbar  from  ihy  red  tree  of  Cromla  !  Eend  thy 
white  knee,  O  Eth  !  and  de.'cend  from  the  ftreams 
of  Lena.  Ca-olt  (Iretch  thy  white  fide  as  thou 
moveft  along  the  whirling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide 
that  is  white  as  t!-e  foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when 
the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  the  murmuring  rocks  of 
Cuthon||. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  deeds  !  Their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the  battles 
of  old  ;  and  the  actions  of  other  times.  Their  eyes 
are  like  flames  of  fire.  And  roll  in  fearch  of  the 
foes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their 
fwords.  And  lightning  pours  from  their  fides  of 
fteel.  They  come  likeftreams  from  the  mountains  j 
each  rufhes  roaring  from  his  hill.  Bright  are  the 
chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of  their  fathers. 
Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  follow,  like  the  ga- 
thering 

*  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero, 
was  ib  rerijarkable  for  liis  valour,  that  his  fhivid  was  made 
ufc  of  to  alarm  his  poRcrity  to  the  battles  of  the  family. 
Vic  find  Piugal  making  the  fame  ufe  of  his  own  fliield  in 
the  4th  book.  A  horn  was  the  iTi(>ft  ccmmon  inArument 
to  call  the  army  together,  before  the  invention  of  bagpipes, 

t  Cu  raoch  fignifies  the  madnefs  of  battle. 

%  Cruth-geal,  fair-complexioned. 

I)  Cu-thoDj  the  mournful  found  of  ivaies. 
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thering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the  red  meteors  ot 
heaven.  The  found  of  craihing  arms  afcend.  1  he 
gtey  dogs  howl  between.  Unequally  burfts  the  fong 
of  battle.  And  rocking  Cromla  *  echoes  round. 
On  Lena's  dulky  heath  they  ihnd,  like  mii>  \  that 
(hades  the  hills  of  autumn :  when  broken  and  dark 
it  fettles  high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  ! 

"  Hail,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  fons  of  the  narrow 
vales  !  hail,  ye  hunters  of  the  deer  !  Another  fport 
is  drawing  neaj- :  It  is  like  the  dark  rcihng  of  that 
wave  on  the  coaft  !  Shall  we  fight,  ye  fons  of  war  ! 
or  yield  green  InnisfaiiJ  to  Lochlin  !  O  Connal  |[ 
fpeak,  tliou  firft  of  men !  thou  breaker  of  the 
Ihields  !  thou  half  often  fought  With  Lochlin  :  wilt 
thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear  ?" 

"  Cuchullin  !"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  the  fpear 
of  Connal  is  keen,  it  cielights  to  Ihme  in  battle; 
and  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thoufands.  But  though 
my  hand  is  bent  on  war,  my  heart   is  for  the  peace 

of 

*  Crom-leach  fignliied  a  place  of  worfhip  among  the 
Diuids.  It  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coaft 
of  Ullin  or  Ulfter. 

t   So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array, 
Along  the  fkics  their  gloomy  lines  difplay  ; 
The  lou'-juing  vapours  niotionlefs  and  flill 
Kelt  on  the  rummits  of  the  (haded  hill.  Pope. 

t  Ireland,  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled  there 
called  Falans.  Innis-fail,  i.  c.  the  ifland  of  the  Fa-il  or 
Falans. 

II  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuchullin,  was  the  fon  of  Cath- 
bait  prince  of  Tongorma  or  the  ifland  oj  blue  ivavesy 
probably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fioncoma 
the  daughter  of  Congal.  He  had  a  fon  by  Foba  of 
Conachar-nefiar,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Ulfler. 
For  his  fervices  in  the  war  againft  Swaran,  he  had  lands 
conferred  on  him,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called 
Tir  chounull  or  Tir-conncl,  i.  e.  the  land  of   Connal, 
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of  Erin*.  Behold,  thou  firft  in  Cormac's  war,  tlie 
fable  fleet  of  Swaran.  His  mafts  are  as  numerous  on 
our  coart  as  reeds  in.  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  lliips 
are  like  forefts  clothed  with  mift,  when  the  trees  yield 
by  turns  to  the  fqually  wind.  Many  are  his  ciiicfs 
in  battle.  Connai  is  for  peace  !  Fingal  would  fhun 
liis  arm  the  firft  of  mortal  men  !  Fingal  who  fcatters 
the  mighty,  as  ftormy  winds  the  heath ;  when  the 
ftreams  roar  through  echoing  Cona  :  and  night  fettles 
with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill  !" 

"■  Fly,  thou  chief  cf  peace,"  faid  Calmarf,  the 
fon  of  Matha ;  "  f\y,  Conal,  to  thy  fiient  hills, 
where  the  fpcar  of  battle  never  fhone  !  Purfue  the 
dark  brown  deer  of  Cromla :  and  ftop  with  thine 
arrows  t!ie  bounding  roes  cf  Lena.  Bur,  blue-eyed 
fon  of  Semo,  Cuchullin,  ruler  of  the  war,  f*;atter 
tiiou  the  fons  of  Lcchlin  %  !  and  roar  thro'  the  ranks 
of  their  pride.  Let  no  veiTel  of  the  kingdom  of 
Snow  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  lniftore||. 
O  ye  datk  winds  of  Erin  rife  !  roar  ye  whirlwinds 
of  the  heaih  !  Amidil:  the  tcmpeft  let  me  die,  torn 
in  a  cloud  by  angry  ghol^s  of  n^en  ;  auiidrt  the  tem- 
peft  let  Caimar  die,  if  ever  chafe  was  fport  to  him, 
fo  much  as  the  battle  of  Ihields  !" 

"  Cahnar!"  flow  replied,  the  chief,  "  I  never 
fled,   O  fon  of  Pvlatha  !  I  was  fwifi  v\iih  my  friends 

in 

*  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland  ;  fiom  ear  or  lar  Weft, 
and  in  an  iiland.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to 
Ireland,  for  there  is  the  hlgheft  probability  that  the  Itrne 
of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to  tiie  North  of  the  Forth. 
For  lerne  is  faid  to  be  to  the  North  of  Britain,  which 
could  not  be  meant  of  Ireland. 

Strabo^  lib.  2  et  4.    Cafaub.  lib.  i. 

+   Cal-mer,   a  Jirong  man. 

\  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general ;  in  a 
more  confined  fenfe  that  of  the  peninfula  of  Jutland. 

II  Iniftore,  the  ijland  of  Wales,  the  ancient  name  cf 
tlic  Orkney  iflands. 
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in  battle ;  but  fmall  is  the  fame  of  Connal !  The 
battle  was  won  in  my  prefence ;  and  the  valiant 
overcame  !  But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  re- 
gard the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac.  Give  wealth 
and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till  Fingal  come  with 
battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I  lift  the  fword 
and  fpear.  My  joy  Ihall  be  in  the  midrt  of  thoufands; 
and  my  foul  brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the  fight !" 

"  To  me,"  Cuchullin  replies,  "  pleafant  is  the 
noife  of  arms  I  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of*  heaven 
before  the  (hower  of  fpring  !  But  gather  all  the  (hin- 
ing  tribes,  that  I  may  view  the  fons  of  war  !  Let 
them  move  along  the  heath,  bright  as  the  fhun-fhine 
before  a  ftorm  ;  when  the  well  wind  colleds  the 
clouds,  and  the  oaks  of  Morven  echo  along  the 
fhorc." 

"  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ?  The  com- 
panions of  my  arm  in  danger?  Where  art  thou, 
white-bofom'd  Cathbat  ?  Where  is  that  cloud  in 
war,  Duchomar*  ?  And  haft  thou  left  me,  O  Fer- 
gus t  !  in  the  day  of  the  fiorm  ?  Feigus,  firft  in  our 
joy  at  the  feaft  !  fon  of  Roffa  !  arm  of  death  ! 
comeft  thou  like  a  roe;}:  from  Malmor?  Like  a  hart 
from  the  echoing  hills  ?  Flail,  thou  fon  of  Roffa  ! 
V/hat  (hades  the  foul  of  war  ?" 

"  Four  ftones||"  replied  the  chief,  "rife  on  the 
grave  of  Cathbat.     Thefe  hands  have  laid  in  earth 

Duchomar, 

*  Dubhchomar,  a  black  'well-Jhaped  man. 

t  Fear-guth,  the  mati  of  the  licrd,  or  a  commander 
of  an  army. 

\  Be  thou  like  a  rce  or  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of 
Bether.     Solcmojt's  So7ig. 

11  This  pjilTage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among 
the  ancient  Scots.  They  opened  a  gra\c  fix  or  eight  feet 
deep  :  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  ;  and  on  this 
they  laid  the  body  of  the  dcceafcd,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his 
fwcrd,  and  the  heaji  of  twehe  arrow:,  by  his  fide.      Above 

they 
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Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war !  Cathbat,  fon  of 
Torman  !  thou  wert  a  fun-beam  on  the  hi)!.  And 
thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar,  like  the  mift  of  marfhy 
Lano ;  when  it  fails  over  the  plains  of  autumn  and 
brings  death  to  the  people.  Morna,  faireft  of  maids  ! 
calm  is  thy  fleep  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Thou 
hafi:  fallen  in  darknefs  like  a  ftar,  that  (hoots  acrofs 
the  defart,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns 
the  tranfient  beam," 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  "  fay  how  fell 
the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the  fons  of  Loch- 
Jin,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Or  what  con- 
fines the  chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark  and  narrow 
houfe*  ?" 

"  Cuthbat,"  replied  the  heroe,  "  fell  by  the  fword 
of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify  ftreams.  Du- 
chomar came  to  Tura's  cave;  and  fpoke  to  the 
lovely  Morna." 

"  Morna  f ,  fairefl  among  women,  lovely  daughter 
of  Cormac-cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle  of  ftones ; 
in  the  cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  flream  murmurs 
hoarfely.  The  old  trees  groan  in  the  wind.  The 
lake  is  troubled  before  thee,  and  dark  are  the 
clouds  of  the  fky.  But  thou  art  like  fnow  on  the 
heath  ;  and  thy  hair  like  the  mift  of  Crom.la  ;  when  it 
curls  on  the  rocks,  and  fhines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft. 
7^hy  breafts  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Brano 
©f  the  ftreams;  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in  the 
halls  of  the  mighty  Fingal." 

"■  From  whence,"  the  white-armed  maid  replied, 
"  from    whence,    Duchomar   the   moft   gloomy  of 

men  .? 

tliey  laid  another  (Iratum  of  clav,  in  which  they  placed 
the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  lyinboi  of  liiinting.  The  whole 
was  covered  witli  a  fine  mold,  and  four  (toKes  placed  on 
end  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave.  Thefe  are  tiie  four 
ftones  alluded  to  here. 

*  'l"!ie  grave.    The  houfe  appointed  for  all  living.     JJoy. 

t  Muirne,   or  Morna,  a  ivoman  beloved  by  all. 
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men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible.  P.ed  are 
thy  rolling  eves.  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the  fea  ? 
VVhatof  the  foe,  Duchomar?" 

'^  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the 
hill  of  the  dark- brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  llain 
with  my  bended  yew.  lliree  with  my  long  bound- 
ing dogs  of  the  chafe.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac, 
I  love  thee  as  my  foul.  I  have  flain  one  ftately  deer 
for  thee.  High  was  his  branchy  head  j  and  fleet  his 
feet  of  wind." 

"  Duchomar!"  calm  the  maid  replied,  "  I  love 
jthee  not,  thou  gloomy  man,  hard  is  thy  heart  of 
Irock  ;  and  dark  thy  terrible  brow.  But  Cathbat, 
fon  of  Torman  *,  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna. 
Fhou  art  like  a  fun  beam  on  the  hill  in  the  day  of 
the  gloomy  ttorm.  Saweft  thou  the  fon  of  Torman, 
lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds  ?  Here  the  daughter 
of  Cormac  waits  the  coming  of  Cathbat." 

"  And  long  fliall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar  faid, 
his  blood  IS  on  my  fword.  Long  fiiail  Morna 
wait  for  him.  He  fell  at  Branno's  ftream.  High  on 
Cromla  I  will  raife  his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cormac- 
cairbar  ;  but  tix  thy  love  on  Duchomar,  his  arm  is 
ftrorg  as  a  rtorm." 

■  And  is  tije  Jon  of  Torman  fallen  i"'  faid  the 
maid  of  the  tearful  eye.  "  is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing 
heath  ;  the  youth  with  the  breafi:  of  fnow  ?  he  that 
was  hrrt  in  the  chafe  of  the  hill;  the  foe  of  the 
ftrangers  of  the  ocean.  Duchomar  thou  art  dark  f 
indeed,  and  cruel  is  thy  arm  to  Morna.  But  give 
me  that  fvNord,  n,y  foe  !  i  love  the  blood  of  Cath- 
bat." 

He  gave  the  fwoi-d  to  her  tears.     But  (i\t  pierced 
allhis  manly  breaft !  He  fell,  like  tiie  bank  of  z  moun- 
tain-ftream  i  and  fli  etching  out  his  arui  he  iait! — 

"  Daughter 

*  Torman,  tbujtder.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the 
Jtpiter  Taramis  of  the  ancients. 

t  She  alludes  to  liis  name,  tbe  dark  man. 
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"  Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  haft  (lain 
Duchomar.  The  f word  is  cold  in  my  brealt :  Mor- 
na,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  *  the  maid ; 
Duchomar  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She  will 
raife  my  tomb ;  and  the  hunter  Hiall  fee  it  and  praife 
me.  But  draw  the  fword  from  my  breaft ;  Morna, 
the  freel  is  cold." 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  fhe  came,  and  drew  it 
from  his  breaft  He  pierced  her  white  fide  with 
Aeel ;  and  fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  Her 
burfting  blood  founds  from  her  fide  :  and  her  white 
arm  is  ftained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death  Ihe  lay, 
and  Tura's  cave  anfwered  to  her  groans. 

"  Peace,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  to  the  fouls  of  the 
heroes  ;  their  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let  them 
ride  around  f  me  on  clouds ;  and  fhew  their  features 
of  war ;  that  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  danger ;  my 
arm  like  the  thunder  of  heaven. — But  be  thou  on  a 
moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window  of  my 
reft  ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  and  the  din 
of  arms  is  over.- — Gather  the  ftrength  of  the  tribes, 
and  move  to  the  wars  of  Erin. — Attend  the  car  of 
my  battles ;  rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my  courfe. 
Place  three  fpears  by  my  fide;  follow  the  bounding 
of  my  fteeds;  that  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  my 
friends,  when  the  battle  darkens  round  the  beams 
of  my  fteel." 

As  rufhes  a  ftream  J  of  foam  from  the  dark  ftiady 
fteep  of  Cromla  j  when  the  thunder  is  rolling  above. 

and 

*  Moina,  foft  in  temper  and  per/on. 
t  It  was -the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of 
fome  of  the  Highlanders,  that  tlie  Ibnls  of  the  decealed  ho 
vered  round  their  living  friends  ;  and  foinetimes  appeared  to 
them  when  they  were  about  to  enter  on  any  great  under- 
taking. 

\  As  torrents  roll  encreas'd  by  numerous  rills 
Vs'^ith  rage  impetuous  down  the  echoing  hills  ; 
Ruih  to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Roar  thro'  a  thoufand  channels  to  the  main.      Fop 


. 
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and  daik-browa  niglit  refts  on  half  the  hiJi.  So 
fierce,  fo  vaft,  fa  terrible  rulhed  on  the  fons  of  Erin. 
The  chief  hke  a  whale  of  ocean,  v^iom  all  his 
billows  follow,  poured  valour  forth  as  a  dream, 
rolling  his  might  along  the  there. 

The  fons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noife  as  the  found 
of  a  winter-ftream.  Swaran  firuck  his  bo/Ty  fhield, 
and  called  the  fon  of  Arno.  "  What  murmur  rolls 
along  the  hill  like  the  gathered  flies  of  evening  i' 
The  fons  of  Innis-fail  defcend,  or  rurtling  winds 
roar  in  the  dirtant  v^'ood.  Such  is  the  noife  of 
Gormal  before  the  white  tops  of  my  waves  arife. 
O  fon  of  Arno,  afcend  the  hill  and  view  the  dark 
face  of  the  heath." 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwift  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high 
against  his  fide.  His  words  were  faultering,  broken, 
flow. 

*'  Rife,  fon  of  ocean,  rife  chief  of  the  dark-brown 
ftiields.  1  fee  the  dark,  the  mountain-ftream  oi  the 
battle :  the  deep-moving  ftrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin. 
— The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes,  hke  the  flams 
of  death ;  trie  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble  fon 
of  Semo.  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ; 
hke  the  golden  miil:  of  the  heath.  Its  fides  are  em- 
bolTed  with  flones,  and  fparkle  like  the  fea  round  the 
boat  of  night.  Of  polifhed  yew  .is  its  beam,  and 
its  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.  The  fides  are  re- 
pleniflied  with  fpears  ;  and  the  bottom  is  the  foot- 
ftoo!  of  heroes.  Before  tiie  right  fide  of  the  car  is 
feen  the  fnorting  horfe.  The  iiigh-maned,  broad- 
breafted,  proud,  high- leaping,  ftrong  lleed  of  the 
hill.  Loud  and  reibunding  is  his  hoof;  the  fprcad- 
ing  of  his  mane  above  is  like  that  fire  am  of  fmoke 
on  the  heath.  Bright  are  the  fides  of  the  fteed,  and 
his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda. 

"  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnort- 
ing horfe.     Tbx  dark-lr.aned,   lu^h-headed,  ftrong- 

VvL  I.  D  '  hoofed, 
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hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill :  his  name  is 
Dufrcnnal  among  the  llormy  fons  of  the  fword.  A 
thoufand  thongs  bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polifhed 
bits  ihine  in  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs  bright- 
Audded  with  gems,  bend  on  the  flately  necks  of  the 
Iteeds,  The  fteeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mift  tiy  over 
the  ftreamy  vales.  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their 
courfe,  the  ftrength  of  the  eagle  defcending  on  her 
prey.  Their  ncife  is  like  the  blart  of  winter  on  the 
lides  of  the  fnow- headed  Gormal*. 

"  Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief;  the  ftrong 
ftormy  fon  of  the  fword;  the  hero's  name  is  Cuchul- 
lin,  fon  of  Semo  king  of  (hells.  His  red  cheek  is 
like  my  poliihed  yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-rolling 
eye  is  wide  beneath  the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His 
hair  flies  from  his  head  like  a  flame,  as  bending 
forward  lie  wields  the  fpear.  Fly,  king  of  ocean, 
fly  ;  he  comes,  like  a  ftorm  along  the  ftreamy  vale." 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king,  from  the 
battle  of  many  fpears  ?  "  When  did  1  fly,  ion  of 
Arno,  chief  of  the  little  foul  ?  I  met  the  florm  of 
Gcrmal  when  the  foam  of  my  waves  was  high ;  I 
met  the  ftorm  of  the  clouds  and  fhail  I  fly  from  a 
hero  r  Were  it  Fingal  himfelf  my  foul  fhould  not 
da; ken  before  him. — Rife  to  the  battle,  my  thou- 
fands ;  pour  round  mie  like  the  echoing  main. 
Gather  round  the  bright  fteel  of  your  king;  ftrong 
as  the  recks  of  my  land  ;  that  meet  the  Itorm  with 
joy,  and  flretch  their  daik  woods  to  the  wind." 

As  autumn's  f  dark  ilonv.s  pour  from  two  echoing 
hills,   towards  each  otiier  approaciicd  the  heroes. — 

As 

*   A  hill  of  Loch!  in. 

+   Tlie  reader  may   compare  this  paffage  with  a  limilar 
one  in  Iriomer.      Iliad.  4.  v.  446. 
Now  fliie'd  svith  niield,  with  helmet  helmet  iIos'J, 
I'o  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppus'd. 
Hoii  ngainfl  hoft,  with  fliadowy  fqiiadrons  drew, 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempclls  riew  ; 

With 
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As  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix 
and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dsrk  in 
battle  meet  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixes 
his  (bokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man ;  fteel, 
clanging,  founded  on  fteel,  helmets  are  cleft  on  high. 
Blood  burlls  and  fmokes  around. — Strings  twang  on 
the  polilhed  yewsi  Darts  rudi  along  the  fky.  Spears 
fall  like  the  circles  of  light  that  gild  the  ftormy  face 
of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high:  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of 
heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cor- 
mac's  hundred  bards  were  there  to  give  the  war  to 
fong ;  feeble  were  the  voices  of  a  hundred  bards  to 
fend  the  deaths  to  future  times.  For  many  were  the 
falls  of  the  heroes ;  and  wide  poured  the  blood  of 
the  valiant. 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  death  of  the  noble 
Sithallin*.  Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona  rife  on  the  dark 
heaths  of  her  lovely  Ardan.  They  fell,  like  two 
hinds  of  the  defart,  by  the  hands  of  tlie  mighty 
Swaran  ;  wiien,  in  the  midft  of  thoufands  he  roared; 
like  the  flirill  fpirit  of  a  ftorm,  that  fits  dim,  on  the 
clouds  of  Gormalj  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the 
mariner. 

Nor  flept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  ifle 
of  miftfj    many   were   the   deaths   of   thine   arm, 
Cuchullin,  thou  fon  of  Serao.     His  fword  was  like 
D  2  the 

With  fireair.ing  blood 'the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'J, 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide.  T'.pc. 

Arms  on  armour  crafhing,  bray'd 
Horrible  dilcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd,    ''d'c.  Miltoii, 

*  SithalUn  fignifies  a  bandfome  man;  Fiona,  a  fair 
maid  ;  and  Ardan,  pride, 

t  The  Ifle  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  Ijle  of 
Miji,  as  its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  ths 
wcltera  ocean,  occafiou  almoil  continual  rains. 
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the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the  fens  of  the 
vale ;  when  the  people  are  blifted  and  fall,  and  all 
the  hills  are  burning  around.  Dufrcnnal  *  fnorted 
over  the  bodies  of  heroes  ;  and  Sifadda  f  bathed  his 
hoof  in  blood.  The  battle  lay  behind  them  as 
groves  overturned  on  the  defart  of  Cromla  ;  when 
the  blaft  has  pafled  the  heath  laden  with  the  fpirits  of 
night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of 
IniftoieJ,  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  v/aves,  thou 
fairer  than  the  fpirit  of  the  hills  ;  when  it  moves  in  a 
fun-beaai  at  noon  over  the  filence  of  Morven.  He 
is  fallen  !  thy  youth  is  lov; ;  pale  beneath  the  fword 
of  Cuchullin.  No  more  ihall  valour  raife  the  youth 
to  match  the  blood  of  kings.  Trenar,  lovely 
Trenar  died,  thou  maid  of  Iniftore.  His  gray  dogs 
are  howling  at  home,  and  fee  his  paffing  ghoft.  His 
bow  is  in  the  hall  unftrung  No  found  is  in  the 
health  of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  tlioufand  waves  on  a  rock,  lb  Swaran's 
hoft  came  en ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  io 
Innis-fail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all  his  voices 
around,  and  mixes  with  the  found  of  their  fliields. 
iiacli  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and  the  fword  a 

beam 

*  One  of  Cuchullin's  horfcs.     Dubhdrcn-glieal. 

+   Slth-fadda,  i.  e.  a  long  Ji ride. 

\  The  maid  of  Inljicre  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo 
king  of  Inifiore  or  Orkney  iflands.  Trenar  was  brother 
to  the  kii,g  of  Inifron,  fuppoieu  to  be  one  of  the  iflands 
oi  Shetland.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that 
time  fubjeft  to  the  kir.g  of  Lochlhn.  We  fisid  that  the 
dcgs  of  Trenar  are  leniible  at  home  of  the  death  of  their 
mafter,  the  very  inftant  lie  is  killed.  It  was  tiic  opinion 
of  the  time?,  that  the  fouls  of  heroes  'vent  imroediatel/ 
after  death  to  the  hilis  of  their  country,  and  the  fcencs 
they  frequented  the  moft  happy  time  of  their  life.  It  was 
thought  too  that  dogs  and  hor'es  faw  ths  gliofis  of  :i.c 
deceafcd. 
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beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  The  field  echoes  from 
wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by 
turns  on  the  red  fon  of  the  furnace. 

Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  fo  gloomy 
and  dark?  Wlio  are  thefe  Hke  two  clouds*,  snJ 
their  fwords  like  lightning  above  them  ?  Tlie  little 
hills  are  troubled  around,  and  the  rocks  tremble  with 
all  their  mofs.  Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  ion  and  the 
car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  the  anxious  eyes 
of  their  friends,  as  they  fee  them  dim  on  the  heath. 
Now  night  conceals  the  chiefs  in  her  clouds,  and 
ends  the  terrible  fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  (liaggy  fide  that  Dorglas 
placed  the  deer  \  ;  tb.e  early  fortune  of  the  chafe, 
before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youths 
colled  the  heath  ;  ten  heroes  blow  the  fire  ;  thre-; 
hundred  chufe  the  pulillrd  llones.  Tlie  fcaif  is. 
fmoking  wide. 

Cuchullin,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  refumed  his 
mighty  foul.  He  flood  upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and 
fpoke  to  the  fon  of  fongs ;  to  Carril  of  other  times, 
the  grev-hair'd  fon  of  Kinfena];.  "  Is  this  fealt 
fpread  for  me  alone  and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on 
D  3  Uliin's 

*  As  when  two  blarl:  clouds 

With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  cQxnt  rattling  on 
Over  the  Cafplau.  Milton. 

+  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feafts  after  hunting, 
L?  handed  down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  iinootU 
fiones  was  made  ;  and  near  it  flood  a  heap  of  imooth  fl:it 
flones  of  the  flint  kind.  The  ftones  as  well  as  the  pit  were 
properly  heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  venifon  iu 
the  bottom,  and  a  ftratura  of  the  fiones  above  it  ;  and  thu^ 
they  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  Tlie  whole  was 
covered  over  with  heath  to  confine  the  fteam.  Whether 
this  is  probable  1  cannot  fay  ;  but  fome  pits  are  fb;ewn, 
which  the  vulgar  fay,  were  ufed  in  that  manner. 

\  Ccan-feana,  f.  e.    the  bead  of  tbi  ptople. 
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Ullin's  fliore,  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and 
founding  halls  of  his  feafts  !  Rife,  Carnl  of  other 
times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran;  tell  him  that 
came  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that'Cuchuliin 
gives  his  feaii.  Here  let  him  liften  to  the  found  of 
my  groves  amidR  the  clouds  of  night,  for  cold 
and  bleak  the  blullering  Vvinds  rufli  over  the  foam  of 
his  leas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp, 
and  hear  the  fon^s  of  heroes." 

Old  Carri!  went,  with  fofteft  voice,  and  called  the 
king  of  dark-brown  fhields.  Rife  from  the  fkins  of 
thy  chafe,  rife,  Swaran  king  of  groves.  Cixhullin 
gives  the  joy  of  Ihells;  partake  the  feafl  of  Erin's 
blue-eyed  chief."  He  anfvvtied  like  the  fullen  found 
of  Cromb  befi)re  a  ilorm.  T  hotgh  all  thy  daugh- 
ter?, Innis-fail !  Ihould  extend  their  arms  of  fnow; 
raife  high  the  heavin^s  of  their  breafts,  and  foftly 
roll  their  eyes  of  lo\e;  yet,  fixed  as  Lochl:n's 
thoufand  rocks,  here  Swaran  f};iail  remain  ;  till  morn, 
with  the  young  beams  of  my  eaft,  fliall  light  me  to 
the  death  of  Cuchullin.  Plesfant  to  my  ear  is 
Lochl  n's  wind.  It  rulhes  over  my  fcas.  It  ipeaks 
aloft  in  all  my  fhrowds,  and  brings  my  green  foiells 
lo  my  mind ;  the  green  forefts  of  Gormal  that  oi\t;n 
echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  fpear  was  red  in  the 
cNafe  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  me 
the  ancient  tin  one  of  Cormac,  or  Erin's  torrents 
Ihall  fhew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood 
of  his  pride." 

"  Sad  is  tlie  found  of  Swaran's  voice,"  faid  Carril 
of  other  times:  "Sad  to  himfelf  alone,"  faid  the 
blue- eyed  fon  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril,  raife  thy 
voice  on  high,  and  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times. 
Send  thou  ihe  night  away  in  fong ;  and  give  the  joy 
of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and  maids  of  love  have 
moved  on  innis-fail.  And  lovely  are  the  fongs  of 
wee  that  are  heard  on   Albion's  rocks ;    when  the 

noife 
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-noife  of  the  chafe  is  over,   and  the  ibeams  of  Cona 
anfwer  to  tlie  voice  cf  Offian*." 

''  In  other  days  f,"    Carril  replies,   "  came  the 

fons  of  Ocean  to  trin."    A  thoufand  velTels  bounded 

over  the  waves  to  UDin's  lovely  plains.     The  Ions  of 

Innis-fail    arofe    to    meet    the    race    of   dark-brown 

fliields.     Cairbar,   firit  of  men  was  there,   and  Gru- 

dar,   Ihtely   youth.      Long  had  they  ftrove  for  the 

fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Go!bun's|  echoing  heath. 

Each  claimed  him  as  his  own ;    and  death  was  often 

at  the  point  cf  their  fteel.     Side  by  fide  the  heroes 

fought,    and    tlie  grangers  of  Ocean   fled.      Whofe 

name  was  fairer  on  the  hill  than  the  name  of  Cairbar 

and  Grudar  ?    But  ah  !    why  ever  lowed  the  bull  on 

Golbun's   echoing  heath  ?    They  faw  him   leaping 

[  like  the  fnow.     '1  he  wrath  of  the  chiefs  returned, 

I       On  Lubar's  ||  grafly  banks  they  fought,  and  Gru- 

t  dar  like  a  fun-beam,  fell.     Fierce  Cairbar  came  to 

I  the  vale   of  the   echoing   Tura,   where   BrafTolis  §, 

I  faireft  of  his  fillers,  all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of  grief. 

She 
*  OiTian  the  Ton  of  Fingal  and  author  of  the  poem. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  addrefs  of  the  poet  in  putting 
his  ov.n  praife  fo  naturally  into  the  mouth  of  Cuchullin. 
The  Cona  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  that  fmall  river  that 
nins  through  Glenco  in  Argylelliire.  One  of  the  hills 
which  environ  that  romantic  valley  is  ftill  called  Scorna- 
f«na,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal's  people. 

t  This  epilode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmar 
and  Connal,  two  of  the  Irilh  heroes,  had  difputed  warmly 
before  the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  them  with  the  ftory  of  Cairbar  and 
Grudar;  who,  though  enemies  before,  iowght fide  by  ftde 
in  the  war.  The  poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Cal- 
mar and  Connal  perfectly  reconciled  in  the  third  book. 

\  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  figniftes  a  creaked 
bill.  It  is  here  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  county  of 
Sligo. 

II   Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulfter.     Labbar,  loud,  noify. 
§  Brafiblis  fignifies  a  'woman  mtb  a  vbite  breajl. 
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She  fung  of  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of 
her  fecret  foul.  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of 
blood  i  but  ftill  fhe  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white 
bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the 
clouds  of  night.  Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the  harp, 
to  raile  the  fong  of  grief.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on 
Grudar ;  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his.  When 
Ihalt  tiiou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the 
war?" 

"  Take,  BrafToIis,"  Cairbar  came  and  faid,  "  take, 
BraiTolis,  this  fliield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high  within 
my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe."  Her  foft  heart 
beat  againft  her  fide.  BiftraAed,  pale,  flie  flew. 
She  found  her  youth  in  all  his  blood  ?  Ihe  died  on- 
L'roirila's  heath.  Here  relfs  their  duft,  Cuchullin  ; 
and  thcfe  two  lonely  yews,  fprung  from  their  tombs, 
wi(h  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  BraiTolis  on  the 
plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hiil.  The  bard  fhail  pre- 
ferve  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to  future  times." 

"  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Curril,"  faid  the  blue- 
eyed  chief  of  Erin.  Lovely  are  the  words  of  other 
times.  They  are  like  the  calm  fliower*  of  fpring, . 
when  the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud- 
flies  over  the  hills.  O  flrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my- 
love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich.  Strike  the 
harp  in  the  praife  of  Bragela  f,  of  her  that  I  left  in 
the  ille  of  Mift,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon.  Doft 
thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find 
the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  far  diflant, 

and 

*   But  when  he  fpeakst  what  elocution  flows  ! 

Like  the  fott  fleeces  of  delcending  fuows.  Tope- 

t  Bragela  was  the  daughter  of  Sorglaii,  and  the  wife  of 
Cuchullin.  Cuchullin,  upon  the  death-  of  Artho,  fupreine 
king  of  Ireland,  pafl'ed  over  into  lreland,~prohably;  by 
Fingal's  order,  to  take  upon  him  the  adaiin'iftration  of 
affairs  in  that  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Cormac  the 
fon  of  Artho.  He  left  his  wife  Brigela  in  Dunfcaich,  the 
feat  of  the  family,  in  the  ille  of  Sky. 
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and  its  white  foam  fliall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails. 
Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds 
figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafts, 
and  think  of  the  times  that  are  part  :  for  1  v^ill  not 
return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Connal, 
fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my 
mind,  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white- 
bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  llovv  to  fpeak,  replied,  "  Guard  againft 
the  race  cf  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad, 
and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Swaran,  Cuchullin  !  I  ana 
for  peace  till  the  race  of  the  defart  come ;  till  Fingal 
come  the  firil  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  fun,  on 
our  fields." 

The  hero  ftruck  the  fhiekl  of  his  alarms;  the 
warriors  of  the  night  moved  on.  The  reft  Jay  in 
the  heath  of  the  deer,  and  flept  amidft  the  dufky 
wind.  The  ghofts  *  of  the  lately  dead  were  near, 
and  fwam  on  gloomy  clouds.  And  far  diftant,  in 
the  dark  filence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  were 
heard." 

FINGAL: 


*  It  vas  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a 
ghoft  was  heard  Ihrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was 
to  happen  foon  after.  The  accounts  given  to  this  day, 
anriong  the  vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  arc  very- 
poetical.  The  ghoft  comes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and 
(urrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  delHncd  for  the  pcrlbn 
to  die  ;  and  then  goes  along  the  road  tiiroiigh  which  the 
funeral  is  to  pafs,  fhricking  at  intervals  ;  at  laft  the  me- 
teor and  gholi  difappcar  above  the  burial  place. 
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AN    ANCIENT- 

EPIC      POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
The  glioft  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  I riik  heroes  who  was  killed 
in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretels  the  defeat  of  Cm* 
chuUin  in  the  next  batlle;  and  eainell]y  adviies  him  to 
make  peace  with  Swaran  Connal  communicates  the  vifion  ; . 
but  CuchuUin  is  inflexible  ;  from  a  principle  of  honour  he 
would  not  be  the  firlt  to  fue  for  peace,  anil  he  refolved  to 
continue  the  war.  Morning  comes  ;  Swaran  propcfes  dif- 
honourable  terms  to  Cuchullin,  which  are  rejeiSled  Tiie 
battle  begins,  and  is  obftinately  fought  for  fume  time,, 
until,  upon  the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole  Irilh  army  gave 
way  Cuchullin  and  Connal  cover  their  retreat:  Carril 
leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are  foon 
followed  by  Cuchuliin  himfelf,  who  delcries  the  fleet  of 
Fingal  making  towards  the  coaft  ;  but,  night  coming  on, 
he  loft  fight  of  it  again.  Cuchullin,  dejected  after  his  de- 
feat, attributes  his  ill  fuccefs  to  the  death  of  Ferda  his 
friend,  whom,  he  had  killed  fome  time  before.  Coriil,  to 
fhew  that  ill  fuccefs  did  not  always  attend  thole  who  inno- 
cently killejd  their  friends,  introduces  the  epil'ode  of  Com.al 
and  Galvina. 


BOOK     II. 

CONNAL*  lay  by  the  found  of  the  mountain 
ftream,  beneath  the  aged  tree.      A  done,  with, 
its  mofsj  fupported  his  head.     Shrill  thro'  the  heath 

of 

*  The  fcene  of  Connal's  repofe  is  familiar  to  thofe  who 
have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  re- 
moves him  to  a  diftance  from  the  army,  to  add  more 
horror  to  the  defcription  of  Criigal's  ghofl  by  the  lonelinefs 
of  the  place.  It  perhaps  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  the 
reader,  to  fee  how  two  other  ancient  poets  handled  a 
fimilar  fubiedl. 

When. 
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of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night.  At  diftance 
from  the  heroes  he  lay,  for  the  fon  of  the  fword 
feared  no  foe. 

My  liero  faw  in  his  reft  a  dark-red  ftream  of  fire 
coming  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the 
beam,  a  chief  that  lately  fell.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is 
like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon  ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill :  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying 
flames.     Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breaft. 

*•'  Crugal,"   faid  the   mighty   Connal,   "  fon   of 

jDedgal  famed  on  the  hill  of  deer.     Why  fo  pale  and 

I  fad,   thou  breaker  of  the  (hields  ?    Thou  hatl  never 

been  pale  for  fear.     What  diflurbs  the  fon  of  the 

hill  ?" 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  ftretched  his  pale 
hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble 
voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. 

"  My  ghoft,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills  ; 
but  my  corfe  is  on  the  fands  of  Ullin.      Thou  Ihalt 

jiever 

When  lo  !   the  fliade,  before  his  clofing  eyes, 
Of  fad  Patroclus  rofe  or  feem'd  to  rife, 
In  the  fame  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came 
I  In  ftature,  voice,  and  pleafmg  look  the  fame. 
The  form  familiar  hovcr'd  o'er  his  head, 
And  flceps  Achilles  thus  ?  the  phantom  faid.  Tope, 

When  Heftor's  ghofl  before  my  fight  appears : 

A  bloody  fliroud  he  feem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 

Surh  as  he  was,   when,   by  Pclides  ilain, 

Theffalian  courfers  drag'd  him  o'er  the  plain. 

Swoin  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thruft 

Through  the  bor'd  holes,  his  body  black  with  duft. 

Unlike  that  HeAor,   who  return'd  from  toils 

Of  war  triumphant,   in  A'acian  fpoils : 

Or  him,   who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire, 

Ai'-d  iauncli'd  againft  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 

His  hair  and  beard  flood  fliffen'd  with  his  gore  ; 

And  iill  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore.      D^ydcn,  ] 
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never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the 
heath.  I  am  hght  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla,  and  I 
mo/e  like  the  fhadow  of  mift.  Connal,  fon  of  Col-  . 
gar  *,  i  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  over 
the  plains  of  Lena.  7'he  fons  of  green  Erin  fliall 
fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghofts."  Like  the 
darkened  moon  f  he  retired,  in  the  midfi  of  the  1 
whiftling  blaft.  I 

"  Stay,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  ftay  my  dark- 
red  friend.  Lay  hy  that  beam  of  heaven,  fon  of  the 
windy  Cromla.  VV'nat  cave  of  the  hill  is  thy  lonely 
houfe  ?  What  green-headed  hill  is  the  place  of  thy 
reft  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in  the  ftorm  ?  In  the 
noife  of  the  mountain  ftream  ?  When  the  feeble  fons 
of  the  v,'ind  come  forth,  and  riJe  on  the  blaft  of  the 
defart." 

The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his 
founding  arms.  He  ftruck  his  Ihield  above  Cuchullin. 
The  fon  of  battle  waked. 

"  Why,"  faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes 
Connal  through  the  night  ?  My  fpear  might  turn 
againft  the  found  ?  and  Cuchullin  mourn  the  death 
of  his  friend.  S.peak,  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  fpeak, 
thy  counfel  is  like  the  fen  of  heaven." 

"  Son  of  Semo,"  replied  the  chief,  *'  the  ghoft  off 
Crugal  came  from  the  cave  of  his  hill.  The  ftars 
dim-twinkled  through  his  form;  and  his  voice  was  like 
the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream.  He  is  a  meflenger  of 
death.  He  fpeaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe. 
Sue  for  peace,  O  chief  of  Dunfcaich  j  or  fly  over 
the  heath  of  Lena." 

«  He 

*- Connal  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  the  frifind  of  Cuchullin, 
is  fometiines,  as  here,  called  the  Ion  of  Colgar;  from  one 
of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  his  family, 

t   Like  a  thin  fniokc  he  fees  the  fpirit  fly, 

And  hears  a  feebie,  lamentable  cry.  Tope, 
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"  He  fpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero,  "  though 
ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Col- 
gar,  it  was  the  wind  that  murmured  in  the  caves  of 
Lena.  Or  if  it  was  the  form*  of  Crugal,  why 
didft  thou  not  force  him  to  my  fight.  Haft  thou  en- 
quired where  is  his  cave  ?  The  houfe  of  the  Ton  of 
the  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find  that  voice,  and 
force  his  knowledge  from  him.  And  fmall  is  his 
knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was  here  to-day.  He 
could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills,  and  who  could 
tell  him  there  of  our  death  r" 

"  Ghofls  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds,"  faid 
ConnaFs  voice  of  wifdom.  "  They  reft  together  in 
their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

"  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men;  of  every 
man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their 
cave  ;  for  I  will  not  fly  from  Swaran.  If  I  muft 
fall,  my  tomb  ftiall  rife  amidft  the  fame  of  future 
tim.es.  The  hunter  ftiall  Hied  a  tear  on  my  ftone; 
and  forrow  dwell  round  the  high-bofomed  Brageia. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  1  fear  to  fly,  for  Fingal  faw  me 
often  victorious.  Thou  dim  phantom  of  the  h  11, 
fliew  tliylelf  to  me  !  come  on  thy  beam  of  heaven, 
and  ihew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand  ;  yet  v/ill  I  not 
fly,  thou  feeble  ion  of  the  wind.  Go,  fon  of  Col- 
gar,  ftrike  the  fhleld  of  Caithbat,  it  hangs  between 
the  fpears.  Let  my  heroes  rife  to  the  found  in  the 
midft  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  delays 
his  coining  with  the  race  of  the  ftormy  hiils ;  we 
ihall  fight,  O  Colgar's  fon,  and  die  in  the  battle  of 
I^eroes." 

llie  found  fpreads  wide;  the  heroes  rife,  like  the 
breaking  of  a  blae-roiimg  wave.     They  ftood  on  the 

Vol.  L  E  heath, 

*  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  tliat  prevailed  in  his 
time  coiK.erni"g  the  rtate  cf  leparj'te  fouls.  From  Con- 
nal's  exprelliua,  "  That  the  ftars  Jim-twinlc'ci  through 
the  form  of  Crugal,"  and  Cuchullin's  reply,  wc  may 
gather  tliat  they  both  thought  the  foul  was  material. 
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heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  bratiches  round  them  *; 
when  they  echo  to  the  ftream  of  froft,  and  their 
withered  leaves  ruftle  to  the  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray  ;  the  morn- 
ing trembles  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean.  The 
blue,  gray  mift  fwims  llowly  by,  and  hides  the  fons 
of  Innis-fail. 

"  Rife  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark- brown 
fliields,  "  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The 
fons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms — purfue  them 
over  the  plains  of  Lena.  And  Morla,  go  to  Cor- 
mac's  hall  and  bid  them  yield  to  Swaran;  before  the 
people  fhall  fall  into  the  tomb;  and  the  hills  of  Ullin 
be  filent.  They  rofe  like  a  flock  of  fea-fowl  when 
the  waves  expel  them  from  the  fl:iore."  Their 
found  was  like  a  thoufand  ftreams  that  meet  in 
Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  ftormy  night,  they  turn 
their  dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning. 

As  the  dark  (hades  of  autumn  fly  over  tlie  hills  of 
grafs ;  fo  gloomy,  daik,  fuccelTive  came  the  chiefs 
of  Loclilin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the  itag  of 
Morven  moved  on  the  king  of  groves.  Kis  fliining 
(hlcld  is  on  his  fide  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night, 
when  the  world  is  filent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller 
fees  fome  ghofi;  fporting  in  the  beam. 

A  blaft  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the 
fettled  miit.  The  fons  of  Innis-fail  appear  like  a 
ridge  of  rocks  on  the  ihore. 

''  Go,  Mo'.la,  go,"  faid  Lochlin's  king,  and  offer 
peace  to  thefe.  "  Offer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings 
when  nations  bow  before  us.  W  hen  the  valiant  are 
dead  in  war,  and  the  virgins  weeping  on  the  held."' 

Great 


-As  when  heaven's  fire 


H;,ti)  fcath'd  the  foreft  oaks,  or  mountain  pines 
With  Gnged  tops,  their  ftatcly  growth  tiiu'  bare 
Stand  on  the  blafted  heath.    '  Milton. 
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Great  Morla  came,  the  fon  of  Swart,  and  ftately 
ftrode  the  king  of  fhields.  He  fpoke  to  Erin's  blue- 
eyed  fon,  among  the  lefler  heroes. 

"  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior  fpoke, 
"  the  peace  he  gives  to  kings,  when  the  nations  bow 
before  him.  Leave  UlHn's  lovely  plains  to  us,  and 
give  thy  fpoufe  and  day.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofoin'd 
heaving  fair.  Thy  dop;  that  overtakes  the  wind. 
Give  thefe  to  prove  the  weaknefs  of  thine  arm,  and 
live  beneath  our  power." 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that 
Cuchullin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark-blue 
rolling  of  ocean,  or  I  give  his  people  graven  in  Erin  ! 
Never  fhall  a  (tranger  have  the  lovely  fun-beam  of 
Dunfcaich ;  nor  ever  deer  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills 
before  the  nimble-footed  Luath." 

"  Vam  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid  Mbrla,  "  wilt  thou 
fight  the  king ;  thut  king  whofe  fhips  of  many 
groves  coi.ld  carry  off  thine  Ifle  ?  So  little  is  thy 
green-hilled  Ullin  to  the  king  of  ftormy  waves." 

"  In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla;  but  this 
fvv'ord  fliali  yield  to  none.  Erin  fliall  own  the  fway 
of  Cormac,  while  Connal  and  Cuchullin  live.  O 
Connal,  firft  of  mighty  men,  thou  haft  heard  the 
words  of  Morla ;  (hall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of 
peace,  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields  i'  Spirit  of  fallen 
Crugal  !  why  didll  thou  threaten  us  with  death  ! 
The  narrow  houfe  fliall  receive  me  in  the  midfl  of 
the  light  of  renov/n.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Innis-fai}, 
exalt  the  (pear  and  bend  the  bow ;  ru(h  on  the  foe  in 
darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy  nights." 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the  gloom 
of  battle  rolled   along ;    as   mill:  *   that  is  poured  on 
the  valley,  when  frorms  invade  the  filent  fun-(hine  of 
E  2  heaven 


•As  evenin?  min: 


Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marifli  glides 
And  gathers  ground  faft  at  the  iab'rers  heel 
Homeward  returning.  Mihc? 
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heaven.  The  chief  moves  before  in  arms,  like  an 
angry  ghoft  before  a  cloud  ;  when  meteors  inclofe 
hnn  with  fire ;  and  the  dark,  winds  are  in  his  hand. 
Carril,  far  on  the  heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battFe 
found.  He  raifes  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and  pours 
his  foul  into  the  minds  of  heroes, 

"  Where,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  "  where 
is  the  fallen  Crugal .?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and 
the  hall  of  fliells  *  is  filent.  Sad  is  the  fpoufe  of 
Crugal,  fur  fhe  is  a  ftranger  f  in  the  hall  of  her  for- 
row.  But  who  is  fhe,  that,  like  a  fun-beam,  flies 
before  the  ranks  cf  the  iot  I  it  is  Degrena;};,  lovely 
fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the 
wind  behind.  Her  eye  is  red ;  her  voice  is  flirill. 
Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal  now,  his  form  is  in  the- 
cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft,  and 
raifes  his  feeble  voice  j  like  the  humming  of  the 
mountain  bee,  or  collefted  flies  of  evening.  But 
Degrena  falls  l.ke  a  cloud  of  the  morn  ;  the  fword  of 
Lochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  (he  is  fallen,  the 
rifing  tliought  of  thy  youth.  Sbe  is  fallen,  O  Cair- 
bar, the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours," 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found,  and 
rufhed  on  like  ocean's  whale  5  he  faw  the  death  of 
his  daughter ;  and  roared  in  the  inidft  of  thoufands  |j. 
His  fpear  met  a  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  battle  fpread 
from  wing  to  wing.  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Loch- 
lin's  groves,  as  iire  in  the  tirs  of  a  hundred  hills ;  fo 
icud,  fo  ruinous  and  vaft  tiie  lanks  of  men  are  hewn 

down, 

*  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  prefent  Higliiandcrs, 
drunk  in  fhells  ;  hence  it  is  that  we  fo  oft-n  meet,  in  the 
old  poetry,  with  the  chief  cf  Jhells,  and  the  halls  of 
Jhtlls. 

t  Crucjal  had  married  Dtgrena  but  a  little  time  before 
the  battle,  conCequently  fiie  may  with  propriety  be  caikd 
a  Granger  in  the  hall  of  her  forrow. 

\  Deo-grena  fignifics  a  fun-beam. 

Ij  Mediifquc  in  millibus  ards.t.         Virg, 
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down.  Cuchullin  cut  off  heroes  like  thirties,  and 
Swaran  wafted  Erin.  Curach  fell  by  his  hand,  and 
Cairbar  of  tlie  bofly  ftiield.  Morglan  lies  in  lailing 
reft;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  he  dies.  His  white 
breaft  is  ftained  with  his  blood  ;  and  his  yellow  hair 
ftretched  in  the  duft  of  his  native  land.  He  often 
had  fpread  the  fcaft  where  he  fell ;  and  often  laifed 
the  voice  of  the  harp :  when  his  dogs  leapt  around 
for  joy;  and  the  youths  of  the  chafe  prepared  the 
bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  ftream  that  burfls 
from  the  defart.  The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its 
courfe ;  and  the  rocks  half  funk  by  its  fide.  But 
Cuchullin  ftood  before  him  like  a  hill*,  that  catclies 
the  clouds  of  hea\en.  The  winds  contend  on  its 
head  of  pines  ;  and  the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks. 
But,  firm  in  its  ftrength,  it  ftands  and  Ihades  the 
filent  vale  of  Cona. 

So  Cuchullin  fliaded  the  fons.of  Eria»  and  flood 
in  tiie  midll  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes  like  the  fount 
of  a  rock,  from  panting  heroes  around  him.  But 
Erin  falls  on  either  wing  like  liiow  in  the  day  of  th,e 
fun. 

O  fons  of  Innis-fail,"    faid  Grumal,  "  Lochlin 

conquers  on  the   field.       Why   fVive  we  as  reeds 

E  3  againf^ 

*  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  ufe  of  a  coinparifoii 
fimilar  to  this  ;  I  fliall  lay  both,  before  the  reader,  and  let 
him  judge  for  himi'eli"  wliich  of  thefe  two  great  poets  have 
belt  fncceeded. 

Like  Eryx  or  like  Athos  great  he  fiiows 

Or  father  Appeninc  when  white  with  fnows  ;, 

His  head  divine  obfcure  in  clouds  he  hides, 

And  Jhakes  the  founding  lOreft  on  his  iides.    Drydcn. 

On  th'  Other  fide  Satan  alarm'd, 

CoIIcding  all  his  might,   dilated  ftcoi 

l^ike  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unren  ov'd  : 

His  flutu.'-e  reached  the  Iky.  Milton. 
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againfl:  the  wind  !  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark- brown 
hinds."  He  fled  like  the  flag  of  Morven,  and  his 
fpear  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him.  Few 
fled  with  Grumal,  the  chief  of  the  little  foul :  they 
fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes  on  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

High  on  his  car,  cf  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Eria 
ftood ;  he  fiew  a  mighty  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke,    I 
in  h5fi:e,  to  Connal.     "  O  Connal,  firft  of  mortal    ' 
men,  thou  haft  tauglit  this  arm  of  death  !    1  hough 
Erin's  for.s  have  fled,  fhall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?    U 
Carril,  fon  of  other  times,  carry  my  living  friends 
to  that  bufhy  hill.     Here,  Connal,  let  us  iTand  like 
rocks,  and  fave  our  flying  friends." 
•    Connal   m.ounts  the  c?.t  of  light.     They  ftretch 
their  Ihie'ds  like  the  darkened  moon  ?    the  daughter 
of  the  (fairy   fkies,  v. htn  fhe  moves,  a  dun  circle, 
throuc!)  heaven.      Siti.fadda  panted  up  the  hill,  and 
InmlVonnal   hsugf.ty  fteed.     Like  waves  btliind  a 
whale,  bel,n:id  them  rufhed  the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rifing  fide  of  Cromla  ftood  Erin's  | 
few  fad  fons ;  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame 
had  rulhed,  hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  ftormy 
nigh%  CuchuUia  ftood  "befide  an  oak.  He  roiled 
his  red  eye  in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his 
buftiy  hair;  when  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran 
the  fon  of  Fithil.  '^  'I  he  fhips,"  he  cried,  "  the 
fliips  of  the  lonely  ifle !  'I  here  Fingal  comes,  the 
fi'.ft  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the  ihields.  The  waves 
foam  before  his  black  prows.  His  mafts  with  fails 
are  like  groves  in  clouds. 

"  Blow,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "all  ye  winds  that  rufti 
over  my  ifle  of  lovely  mift.  Com.e  to  the  death  of 
thoufsnds,  O  chief  of  the  hills  of  hinds.  Thy 
fails,  my  fiienc?,  are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of  the 
morning;  and  thy  ftiips  like  the  light  of  heaven  ; 
and  thou  thjftif  like  a  pilhr  of  fire  that  giveth  light 
ui  the  night.     O  Connal,  flrft  of  men,  how  pleafant 

"ound ; 
whcie 
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Khere  now  are  the  (hips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us  pafs 
the  hours  of  darknefs,  and  wilh  for  lire  moon  of 
heaven." 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  tor- 
rents rulhed  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered  rouixl 
the  head  of  Crornla ;  and  the  red  ftars  trembled 
between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  fide  of  a 
ftream  whole  found  was  echoed  by  a  tree,  fad  by  the 
fide  of  a  ftream  the  chief  of  Erin  fat.  ConnaJ  fon 
Colgar  was  tliere,  and  Carril  of  other  times. 

"  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchuilinj"  faid  the 
fon  of  Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin 
iince  he  flew  his  friend.  Ferda,  thou  fon  of  Dam- 
man,  I  loved  thee  as  myfelf." 

"  How,  Cuchullin,  fon  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker 
of  tb.e  lliields  ?  Weil  I  remember,"  faid  Connai, 
**  the  noble  fon  of  Damman.  Tall  and  fair  he  was 
1  ke  the  rain-bow  of  the  hill." 

"  Ferda  from  AlbioR  came,  the  chief  of  a  hun- 
dred hills,  in  Muri's*  hall  he  learned  the  fvvord, 
and  won  the  fiiendfliip  of  Cuchullin.  We  moved 
to  the  chafe  together ;  and  one  was  our  bed  on  the 
heath. 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief  of  the 
plains  of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of 
beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride.  She 
loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the  noble  fon  of 
Damman."      "  Cairbar,"     faid    the    white   armed 

wc^ian, 

*  Muri,  fay  the  Irifh  bards,  was  an  academy  in  Ulfter 
for  teacliiiig  the  ufe  of  arms.  The  fignification  of  tlie 
word  is  a  chijler  of  people  ;  which  renders  the  opinion 
probable.  CuchuUih  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  complete  armour  of  fleel.  He  is 
famous,  among  the  Scnachics,  for  teaching  horfemanflnp 
to  the  Irifii,  and  for  being  the  firft  who  uled  a  chariot  in 
that  kingdom  ;  which  laft  circumflance  V\'as  the  occafion 
cf  Offian's  being  fb  circumftantial  in  his  dcfcription  of 
CuchuUin's  car,  in  the  firfl  book. 
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wo:nan,  "  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No  more  I 
Will  remaia  in  your  halls.  Divide  the  herd,  dark 
Cairbar." 

"  Let  Cuchullin,"  faid  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd 
on  the  hill.  His  breall:  is  the.  feat  of  juftice.  De* 
part  thou  light  of  beauty."  I  went  and  divided  the 
herd.  One  fnow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that 
bull  to  Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe. 

"  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cuchullin 
pains  my  foul.  1  mufi  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's 
ftream  Ihall  roll  over  me.  My  pale  ghoft  Ihall  wan- 
der near  thee,  and  mourn  the  wound  of  my  pride; 
Pour  out  the  blood  of  Cuchullin  or  pierce  this  heav- 
ing brealt." 

"  Deugala,"  faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how 
fliall  1  ilay  the  iow  of  Semo?  He  is  the  friend  of  my- 
fecret  thoughts,  and  Ihall  I  lift  the  fword  r  bhe  wept 
three  days  before  him,  on  the  fourth  he  confented  to 
fight. 

"  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala  !  but  may  I  fall 
by  his  fword.  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  be- 
hold the  grave  of  Cuchullin  ?"  We  fought  on  the 
hills  of  Muri,  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound.  They 
ilide  on  the  helm.ets  of  fteel ;  and  found  on  the 
flippery  fhields.  Deugala  was  near  with  a  fmilcj 
and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman :  "  I'hine  arin  is 
feeble,  thou  fon-beam  of  youth.  Thy  years  are  not 
itrong  for  fteel.  Yield  to  the  fon  of  Semo.  He  is 
hke  the  rock,  of  Malmor." 

"  The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He,  faulter- 
ing,  faid  to  me :  "  Cuchullin,  rail'e  thy  boily  ihield. 
Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend.  iVly  foul 
is  laden  with  grief:  for  I  muft  flay  the  chief  of 
men." 

I  fighed  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock.  I 
lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fteel.  The  fun-beam  of 
the  battle  fellj  the  tirft  of  CuchuUin's  friends. 

Unhappy 
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Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin  fince  the  hero 
fell. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,"  faid 
;  Carril  of  other  times.  "  It  fends  my  foul  back  to 
the  ages  of  old,  and  to  the  days  of  other  years. 
Often  have  I  l>eard  of  Comal  who  flew  the  fiiend 
he  loved  j  yet  vidory  attended  his  Heels  and  the 
battle  was  confumed  in  his  prelence. 

"  Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion ;  the  chief  of  an. 
hundred  hills.  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand  flreams. 
A  thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs. 
His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth.  His  hand  the 
death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was 
fhe !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She  ap- 
peared like  a  fun- beam  among  women.  And  her 
hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her  dogs  were 
taught  to  the  chafe.  Her  bow-llring  founded  on  the 
winds  of  the  foreft»  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Connal. 
1  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their  courfe  in  the 
chafe  was  one,  and  happy  were  their  words  in  fecret. 
But  Gormal  loved  the  maid,  the  dark  chief  of  the 
gloomy  Ardven.  He  watches  her  lone  fleps  in  the 
heath  ;  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comsl. 

"  One  day,  tired  of  the  chafe,  when  the  mift  had 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of 
Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan*.     It  was  the 

wonted 

*  The  unfortunate  death  of  this  Ronan  is  the  fubjecl 
of  the  ninth  fragment  of  Ancient  Poetry,  publiflied  in 
1764  ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  OlTian,  though  it  is  writ  in 
\vi  manner,  and  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  anticjuity. 
The  concife  expreflioiis  of  Oliian  are  imitated,  but  the 
thoughts  arc  too  jejune  and  confined  to  be  the  produAion 
of  that  poet.  Many  poems  go  uiider  his  name  that  have 
been  evidently  compofed  fince  his  time ',  they  are  very 
uumercus  in  Ireland,  and  fome  have  come  to  the  tranflator's 
hands.  They  are  trivial  and  dull  to  the  lall  degree ; 
fweliing  into  ridiculous  bombaft,  «r  fmking  into  the  low  eft 
kind  of  profaic  Itylc. 
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wonted  haunt  of  Cpmal,  Its  fides  were  hung  with 
his  arms.  A  hundred  fhields  of  thongs  were  there ; 
a.  hundred  hdms  of  founding  fteel." 

"  Reft  here,"  he  faid,  "  my  love  Gaivina ;  thou 
liglit  of  the  cave  of  Ronan,  A  deer  anpe^rs  on 
Mora's  brow.  I  go;  but  I  will  foon  return."  "  I 
fear,"  llie  faid,  "  dark  Grurnai  my  foe ;  he  haunts 
the  cave  of  Ronan.  I  will  reft  among  the  arms  j 
but  foon  return,  my  love." 

"  He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her 
white  fides  with  his  armour,  and  ftrode  from  the 
cave  of  Ronan.  He  thought  '.t  was  his  ioQ.  His 
heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darknefs 
dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drevir  the  bow.  ']  he  arrow 
flew.  Gaivina  fell  in  blood.  He  run  with  wildnefs 
in  his  fteps  and  called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.  No 
anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock."  "  Where  art  thou,  O 
my  love!"  He  faw  at  length,  her  heaving  heart 
beating  around  the  feathered  dart.  "  O  Conloch's 
daughter,  is  it  thou?" — He  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

"  The  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pair ;  he  after- 
wards walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  fdent  were 
bis  fteps  round  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The 
fleet  of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought ;  the  ftrangers 
fled.  He  fearched  for  his  death  over  the  field.  But 
who  could  kill  the  mighty  Comal !  He  threw  away 
his  dark- brown  fhleld.  An  arrow  found  his  manly 
breaft.  He  fleeps  with  his  loved  Gaivina  at  the  noife 
of  the  founding  furge.  Their  green  tombs  are  ktn. 
by  the  mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves- of  thed 
north," 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Cuchullin,  pleafed  witk  the  ftory  of  Carril,  infills  with  that 
bard  for  more  of  hU  fongs.  He  relates  the  artions  ot 
Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agantlecca  the  beautiful 
filter  of  Swaran.  He  had  fcarce  finidxed,  -when  Ckilmar  the 
fon  of  Matha,  who  had  advifeil  the  firtt  battle,  came 
wounded  from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  defi^n 
to  furpiife  the  remains  of  the  Irifh  army.  He  himlelf  pro- 
pofes  to  withftand  fmgly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in 
-  a  narrow  pafs,  till  the  Irilh  fhould  make  good  their  retreati 
Cuchullin,  touched  with  the  gallant  prtpofal  of  Calmar, 
lefolvcj  to  accompany  him,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off 
the  few  that  rejnaiued  of  the  Irilh.  Morning  comes,  Calmar 
dies  of  his  wounds ;  and,  the  fhips  of  the  Caledonians  ap- 
pearing, Swaran  gives  over  the  purfuit  of  the  Irifh,  and 
returns  to  oppofe  Fingal's  Janding.  Cuchullin  afliamed, 
after  his  defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the 
cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  engages  the  enemy,  puts  them  to 
flight;  but  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  viclory  not: 
.dccifive.  The  king,  who  had  oblerved  the  gallant  behavi- 
our of  his  grand  fon  Ofcar,  gives  him  advices  concerning  his 
conduft  in  peace  and  war.  He  recommends  to  him  to  place 
the  example  of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  beft  model 
for  his  conduct;  whicn  introduces  iLe  epifode  concerning 
Fainarollis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ci  aca,  whom  Fingal 
had  taken  under  hi&  protedtion,  in  his  youth  Fillun  and 
O.'car  are  diipaiched  to  ebferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
by  nighc ;  Gaul  the  (on  of  Morni  dcfires  the  command  of 
the  army,  in  the  next  battle  ;  which  Fingal  promifes  to 
give  him.  Some  general  reflections  of  the  poet  clofe  the 
third  clay, 

BOOK     lll.t 

«  TJLEAS ANT  are  the  words  of  the  fong,"  faid 
^   Cuchullin,    "  and  lovely   are   the   tales   of 

other 

+   The  fecond  night,    fuice   the   opening  of  the  poem, 
I   continues  ;    and  Cuchullin,  Connal,  and  Carril  ftili  lit  in 

i  the 
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Other  times.  They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the 
morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when  the  fun  is  faint 
on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue  in  the 
vale.  O  Carril,  raile  again  thy  voice,  and  let  me 
hear  the  fong  of  Tura :  which  was  fung  in  my  halls 
of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  fhields  was  there,  and 
glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 

"  Fingal  !  thou  man  of  battle,"  faid  Carril, 
"  early  vv^ere  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was  con- 
fumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth  ftrove  with  the 
beauty  of  maids.  They  fmiled  at  the  fair  blooming 
face  of  the  hero ;  but  death  was  in  his  hands.  He 
was  ftrong  as  the  waters  of  Lora.  His  followers 
were  like  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftreams.  They 
took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  battle,  but  reftored  him 
to  his  (hips.  His  big  heart  fwelled  with  pride ;  and 
the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark  in  his  foul.  For 
none  ever,  but  Fingal,  overcame  the  ftrength  of  the 
mighfy  Starno*. 

"  He  fat  in  the  halls  of  his  fhells  in  Lochlin's 
woody  land.  He  called  the  gray-haired  Snivan,  that 
often  fung  round  the  circle  off  of  Loda  :  when  the 
ftone  of  power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turned 
in  the  field  of  the  valiant. 

"  Go,  gray-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  faid,  "  go  to 
Ardven's  fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king 
of  the  defart ;  he  that  is  the  fairefl  among  his  thou- 
fands,  tell  him  1  give  him  my  daughter,  the  loveliell 

maid 

the  place  defcribed  in  the  preceding  book.  The  ftory  of 
Agandecca  is  ii:^roduced  liere  with  propriety,  as  great  iifc 
is  made  of  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  la 
fome  meafure,  brings  about  the  cataflrophe. 

*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Agan- 
decca. His  fierce  and  cruel  charafter  is  well  marked  in 
other  poems  concerning  the  times. 

t  This  paffage  moll  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of 
Lochlin,  and  the  fii-jue  of  poiver  here  mentioned  is  the 
image  of  one  of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia. 
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maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breall  of  fnow.  Her  arms 
are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves.  Her  foul  is 
generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come  with  his  bravefl 
heroes  to  the  daughter  of  the  fecret  hail." 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windy  hilis :  and  fair- 
haired  Fingal  went.  His  kindled  foul  flew  before 
him  as  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

"  Welcome,"  faid  the  dark-brown  Starno,  "  wel- 
come, king  of  rocky  Morven ;  and  ye  his  heroes  of 
might  J  fons  of  the  lonely  ifle  !  Three  days  within 
my  halls  fhall  ye  feaft ;  and  three  days  purfue  my 
boars,  that  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  thai  dwells 
in  tiie  fecret  hall." 

"  The  king  of  fnow  *  dcfiged  their  death,  and 
gave  the  feaft  of  fliells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the 
foe,  kept  on  his  arms  of  (leel.  The  fons  of  death 
were  afraid,  and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero. 
The  voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trembling 
harps  of  joy  are  ftrung.  Bards  fing  the  battle  of 
heroes;  or  the  heaving  breaft  of  love.  Ullin, 
Fingal's  bard,  was  there ;  the  fweet  voice  of  the  hill 
of  Cona.  He  praifed  the  daughter  of  fnow;  and 
Worven's  f  high-defcended  chief.  The  daughter  of 
fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh. 
She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  rhe  moon  from  the 
cloud  of  the  eaft.  LoveJinefs  was  around  her  as 
light.  Her  fteps  were  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She 
faw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen 
figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in 
fecret :  and  flie  bleft  the  chief  of  Morven. 

"  rhe  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  flione  bright 
on   the  wood   of  boars.     Forth  moved  the  dark- 

VoL.  I.  F  browed 

*  Staino  is  here  poetically  called  the  king  of  fnow, 
fiom  tlie  great  tjuantities  of  fnow  that  fall  in  his  dominions. 

t  All  tlie  north-wefl;  coaft  of  Scotland  probably  went 
of  old  under  the  name  of  Morven,  wLicii  iignifies  a  ridge 
of  \cry  high  hills. 
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browed  Starno;  and  Fingal,  king  of  fhields.  Half 
the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chafe;  and  the  fpear  of 
Fingal  was  red  in  the  blood  of  Gormal  *. 

"  it  was  then  tlie  daugb.ter  of  Starno,  with  blue 
eyes  rolling  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love, 
and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

"  Fingal,  high-defcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his 
chiefs;  beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But,  re- 
member, fon  of  the  hill,  remember  Agandecca; 
fave  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the 
windy  Morven  !" 

"  The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on ;  his 
heroes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand  ;  and  Gormal  echoed  around, 

"  Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fons  of  the  chafe 
convened.  1  he  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds. 
His  eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither," 
he  cries,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven. 
His  hand  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of  my  people  j 
and  her  words  have  not  been  in  vain." 

"  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came 
with  her  loofe  raven  locks.  Ker  white  breaft  heaved 
with  fighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  ftreamy  Lubar. 
Starno  pierced  her  fide  with  fteel.  She  fell  like  a 
wreath  of  fnow  that  Ihdes  from  the  rock  of  Ronan  ; 
when  the  woods  are  flill,  and  the  echoe  deepens  in 
the  vale. 

"  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant 
chiefs  took  arm.s.  The  gloom  of  the  battle  roared, 
and  Lochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bounding  ihip 
he  clofed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair.  Her  tomb 
afcends  en  Aroven,  and  tlie  fea  rears  jouiid  the  dark 
dwelling  of  Agandecca." 

«  Bleflld 


*  Gormal   is   the   name   of  a   hill  in   Lochlin,  in  tLe 
neighbourhood  of  Starno's  palace. 
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"  Blefled  be  her  foul,"  faid  Cuchullin,  «  and 
blefled  be  the  mouth  of  the  fong.  Strong  W2S  the 
youth  of  Fingal,  and  ftrong  is  his  arm  of  age.  Lochlin 
(hall  fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoingMorven. 
Shew  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  moon  ;  light  his 
white  fails  on  the  wave  of  the  night.  And  if  any 
ftrong  fpirit  *  of  heaven  fits  on  that  low-hung  cloud  ; 
turn  his  dark,  ihips  from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the 
ftorm  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchull'n  at  the  found  of 
the  mountaln-ftrcam ;  when  Calinar  afcended  the 
hill,  the  wounded  fon  of  Matha.  From  the  Reld  he 
came  in  his  elood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending  fpeai-. 
Feeble  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  but  ftrong  the  f  lul  of 
the  heroe  ! 

"  Welcome !  O  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Connal, 
"  welcome  art  thou  to  thy  friends  !  Why  burfts 
that  broken  figh  from  the  bieaft  of  him  that  never 
feared  before  ?" 

"  And  never,  Connal,  will  be  fear,  chief  of  the 
pointed  ileel.  iVIy  foul  brightens  in  danger,  and  ex- 
ults in  the  noife  of  battle.-  1  am  of  the  race  of  fleelj 
my  fathers  never  feared. 

"  Cormar  \v:\s  the  lirft  of  my  race.  He  fported 
through  the  ftorms  of  the  waves.  His  black  (kifF 
bounded  on  ocean  ;  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the 
blaft.  A  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  fvvell 
and  rocks  refound.  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds. 
The  lightning  flies  on  v/ings  of  fire.  He  feared, 
and  came  to  land  ;  then  blufKed  that  he  feared  at  all. 
He  ruihed  again  among  the  waves  lo  find  the  iox\  of 
F  2  the 

*  This  is  the  only  pa^Tage  in  the  poem  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  religion.  But  GuchuUin's  apoftrophe  to  this 
fpirit  is  accompanied  with  a  doubt,  (o  that  it  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  wliether  tlie  hero  meant  a  iuperior  being,  or 
the  ghofts  ot'deceafed  warriors,  who  were  fuppofod  In  thole 
times  to  rule  the  ftorms,  and  to  tranfport  theraieives  in  a 
guft  of   w  ind  from  one  country  to  another. 
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the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark  ; 
he  ftood  with  the  fword  unfheathed.  When  the 
low-hung  vapour  pafTed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling 
head,  and  fearched  its  dark  womb  with  his  fteel. 
The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air.  The  moon 
and  ftars  returned. 

*'  Such  was  the  boldnefs  of  my  racej  and  Calmar 
is  like  his  fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uphfted 
fword.     They  heft  fucceed  who  dare." 

*'  But  now,  ye  fons  of  giern-valley'd  Erin,  retire 
from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  ColIe£t  the  fad  remnant 
of  our  friends,  and  join  the  fword  of  Fingal.  I  heard 
the  found  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms;  but  Cahnar 
will  rem.ain  and  fight.  My  voice  (hall  be  fuch, .  my 
friends,  as  if  thoulands  were  behind  me.  But,  fon 
of  Semo,  remember  me.  Remember  Calmar's  hfe- 
lefs  corfe.  After  Fingal  has  wafted  the  field,  place 
me  by  feme  ftone  of  remembrance,  that  future  times 
may  hear  my  fame;  and  tiie  mother*  of  Calmar  re- 
joice over  the  (lone  of  my  renown." 

"  No :  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Cuchuliin,  **  I  will 
never  leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field  : 
my  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal,  and  Carril  of 
other  times,  carry  off  the  fad  fons  of  Erin  ;  and 
when  the  battle  is  over,  fearch  for  our  pale  corfes  in 
this  narrow  way.  For  near  this  oak  we  fliall  ftand 
in  the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thoufands.  O  P'ithil's 
fon,  with  feet  of  wind,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena. 
Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is  inthralled,  and  bid  the 
king  of  Morven  haften.  O  let  him  come  like  the 
fun  in  a  florm,  when  he  fhines  on  the  hills  of  grafs." 

A4orn'ing  is  gray  on  Cromla;  the  fons  of  the  lea 
afcend.  Cahnar  ftood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the 
pride  of  his  kindling  foul.  But  pale  was  the  face  of 
the  warrior;    he  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear.     That 

fpear 

*  Akletha,  her  laiDentation  over  her  fon  is  intrcdurcd 
ill  the  poem  ronceruing  the  death  of  Cuchuliin,  printed  iji 
this  coikclion. 
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fpear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  vvlien  the 
foul  of  his  mother  was  fad.  But  flovvly  now  the 
hero  falls,  like  a  tree  on  the  plains  of  Cona.  Dark 
Cuchullin  Hands  alone  like  a  rock*  in  a  fandy  vale. 
The  fea  comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its 
hardened  fides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and 
the  hills  are  echoing  around.  Now  from  the  gray 
mifl  of.  the  ocean,  the  wliite-failed  (hips  of  Fingal 
appear.  High  is  the  grove  of  their  mafts  as  they 
nod,  by  turns^  en  the  rolling  wave. 

Swaran  faw  them  from  the  hill,  and  returned  from 
the  fons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  refounding  fea, 
through  the  hundred  iiles  of  Iniiiore;  fo  loud,  fo 
vaft.  fo  immenfe  returned  the  fons  cf  I,ochlin  againft 
the  king  of  the  dcfart  hill.  But  bending,  weeping, 
fad,  and  llow,  and  dragging  his  long  tpear  behind, 
Cuchullin  funk  in  Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his 
fallen  friends.  He  feared  tlie  face  of  Fingal,  who 
was  wont  to  greet  him  from  the  fukls  of  renown. 

"  How  many  he  there  of  my  lieroes  !  the  chiefs 
of  Innis-fail  !  they  tliat  were  cheerful  in  the  hail, 
when  the  found  of  the  (hells  arofe.  No  -more  (iial!  1 
find  their  (leps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their  voice  in 
the  cliafe  of  tiie  hinds.  Pale,  iilent,  low  on  bloody 
beds  arc  they  who  were  my. friends!  O  fpirits  of  the 
lately  dead,  meet  Cucliuliin  on  his  heath.  ConVf:rfe 
with  him  on  the  wind,  when  tliC  .ruftling  tree  of 
Tura's  cave  refounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fh?.ll 
lie  unknown.  No  bard  fnall  hear  of  me.  No  gray 
ftone  (hall  rife  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with  th.e 
dead,  O  Bragela  !    departed  is  my  fame." 

Such  were  the  words  cf  Cuchulhn,  when  he  funk 
in  the  woods  of  Cromla. 

F  3  Fingal, 

*   So  fome  tall  rork  o"eil;L-,ngs  the  hoarv  main, 
By  winds  ail'aii'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Umr.ov'd  it  Iitars,  above,  the  teirpefls  blow, 
And  fees  the  v.at'ry  mountains  break  belov.'.      P-^^ 
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Fingal,  tall  in  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance 
before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  tlie  lied  : 
it  was  like  the  green  rr.eteor  of  death,  fetting  in  the 
heath  of  Maimer,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and 
the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven. 

"  The  battle  is  over,"  faid  the  king,  "  and  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of 
Lena  !  and  mourntul  the  oaks  of  Cromla.  The 
hunters  have  fallen  there  in  their  flrength ;  and  the 
fon  of  Semo  is  no  mere.  Ryno  and  Fillan,  my 
ions,  found  the  horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Afcend  that 
hill  on  the  (hore,  and  call  the  children  of  the  foe. 
Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of 
ether  times.  Be  your  voce  like  that  of  your  father, 
when  he  enters  the  battles  of  his  thength,  I  wait 
for  the  dark  mighty  man :  I  wait  on  Lena's  fliore  for 
Swaran.  And  let  him  come  with  all  liis  race  j  for 
i-rong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the  dead." 

Fair  Ryno  fiew  like  lightning  ;  dark  Fillan  as  the 
fliade  of  autumn.  On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is 
heard ;  the  fons  of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's 
war.  As  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning;  from 
the  kingdom  of  fnov\s ;  fo  ftro.ig,  fo  dark,  fo  hidden 
C2me  down  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their 
f:cnt  appears  in  t'le  difmal  pride  of  his  arms.  Wrath 
burns  in  his  dark-brown  face :  and  his  eyes  roll  in 
tlie  hre  of  his  valour. 

Fingal  beheld  the  fon  of  Starno;  and  he  remem- 
bered Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of 
vouth  had  mourned  his  white-bofom'd  fifler.  He 
lent  Uliin  of  the  fongs  to  bid  him  to  the  feaft  of 
fliells.  For  pleafant  on  Fingal's  foul  returned  the 
remembrance  of  the  firlf  of  his  loves. 

Uilin  came  with  aged  Ifeps,  and  fpoke  to  Starno's 
fon.  *••  O  tliou  that  dvvelleii  afar,  furroundcd,  like  a 
rock,  with  thy  waves,  come  to  the  fesfi  of  the  king, 
and  pafs  t!;e  day  in  reh.  To-morrow  let  us  fight, 
O  Swaran,  and  break  the  echoir.g  Ihields." 

'•  To-day," 
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"  To-dav,"  faid  Starno's  wrailiful  fon,  "  we 
break  the  echoing  Ihields :  to-inonow  my  feaft  will 
be  Ipread  ;  and  Fingal  lie  on  earth." 

"  And,  to-morrow,  let  his  feaft  be  fprcid,"  faid 
Fingal  with  a  fmile  ;  "  for,  to-day,  O  my  ions,  we 
fhall  break,  the  echoing  Ihiclds.  (Jinan,  iiand  thou 
near  my  arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword.  Fergus, 
bend  thy  crooked  yew.  llirow,  Fillan,  thy  lance 
througii  heaven. — Lift  your  fhields  like  the  darkened 
moon.  Be  vour  fpears  the  meteors  of  death.  Fol- 
low me  in  the  path  of  my  fame  j  and  equal  my  deeds 
in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven  ;  as  the  ftreams 
of  a  hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fucceiTive  over 
heaven  ;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean  altaults  the  (hore  of 
the  defart :  fo  roaring,  fo  vart,  fo  terrible  the  armies 

I  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  the 
people  fpread  over  the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  thunder 
of  night,  wiicn  tlie  cloud  burfls  on  Cona ;  and  a 
thouiand  ghoirs  fliriek  at  once  on  tlie  hollow  wind, 

i  Fingal  ruihed  on  in  his  Ifrength,  terrible  as  the 
fpirit  of  Trenmor  ;  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes 
to  Morven  to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride.  The 
oaks  refound  on  their  hills,  and  the  rocks  fall  down 
before  him.  Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father 
when  he  whirled  the  lightning  of  his  fword.  He 
remembers  the  battles  of  his  youth,  and  the  field  is 
wafted  in  his  courfe. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the 
brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  ruflied  forward  with  feet  of 
wind  5  and  Fillan  like  the  mift  of  the  hill.  Myfdf*, 
like  a  rock,  came  down,  I  exulted  in  the  ftrength  of 

the 

*  Here  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  aftions,  but  he  does 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  are  not  difplcafed.  Tlie  men- 
tion of  the  gic.1t  actions  of  his  youth  immediately  fuggefts 
to  him  the  helplefs  fitnation  of  his  age.  We  do  not  de- 
fpiie  liim  for  feliiili  praife,  but  feel  his  misfortunes. 
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tine  king.  Msny  were  the  deaths  of  niy  arm  ;  r.nd 
difmal  was  the  gleam  of  my  fword.  My  locks  were 
not  then  fo  gray  ;  nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age. 
My  eye.6  were  not  clofed  in  darknefs  ;  nor  failed  my 
fjet  in  tlie  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people ;  or  the- 
de.ds  of  mighty  lieroes  5  when  Fingal,  burning  in 
his  wrath,  confumed  the  fons  of  Lochlin  ?  Groans 
fwelled  on  groans,  fom  hill  to  hiil,  till  night  had 
covered  all.  Pale,  flaring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the 
fons  of  Lochlin  convene  on  Lena. 

We  fat  and  heard  the  fprigluly  harp  at  Lubar's 
gentle  ftream.  f'mgal  himfelf  was  next  to  the  foe  ; 
and  lifleaed  to  the  tales  of  bards.  His  godlike  race 
were  in  the  fong,  the  chiefs  of  other  times.  Atten- 
tive, leaning  on  liis  fhield,  the  king  of  Morven  fat. 
'1  he  wind  whiftled  through  his  aged  locks,  and  hii 
thouglits  are  of  the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him, 
on  his  bending  fpear,  my  youi>g,  my  lovely  Ofcar 
flood.  He  admired  the  king  of  Morven  :  and  his 
actions  were  fwelling  in  his  foul. 

"  Son  of  my  fon,"  begun  the  king,  "  O  Ofcar^ 
pride  cf  youth,  I  faw  the  Hiining  of  thy  fword  and 
gloried  in  my  race.  Purfue  the  glory  of  our  fathers, 
and  be  what  they  have  been  ;  when  Trenmor  lived, 
the  hrft  of  men,  and  I'rathal  the  father  of  heroes; 
'J  hey  fought  the  battle  in  their  youtli,  and  are  the 
fong  of  bards.  O  Ofcar  !  bend  the  O.iong  in  arms  : 
but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many 
tides  againlt  the  foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale 
that  moves  the  grafs  to  thole  wlio  afk  tliine  aid.  So 
Trenmor  lived  ;  fi;ch  Trathal  was  ;  and  fuch  has 
Fingal  been.  Mv  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the  in- 
jured ;  and  the  weak  refled  beljind  the  lightniijg  of 
my  fteel. 

"  Ofcar  I  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely 
Famafolis  came  :  that  fun-beam  !  tljat  mild  light  of 

love ! 
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love !  tlie  daughter  of  Craca's*  king !  I  then  re- 
turned from  Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my 
train.  A  white- failed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we  faw 
it  liice  a  mift  that  rode  on  ocean's  blart.  It  foon  ap- 
proached J  we  faw  the  fair.  Her  white  breaft  heaved 
with  fighs.  The  wind  was  in  her  loofe  dark  hair ; 
her  rofy  cheek  had  tears.  "  Daughter  of  beauty," 
calm  1  faid,  "  wiiat  figh  is  in  that  breaft  ?  Can  I, 
young  as  1  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ? 
Aiy  fword  is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is 
my  heart." 

"  To  thee  I  fly,"  vviih  fighs  flie  replied,  «  O 
chief  of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  1  fly,  chief  of  fliells^ 
fupporter  cf  the  feeble  hand  !  The  king  of  Craca's 
echoing  ifle  owned  me  the  fun  beam  of  his  race. 
And  often  did  the  hills  of  Cromla  reply  to  the  fighs 
of  love  for  the  unhappy  Fainafoiis.  Sora's  chief 
beheld  me  fair  j  and  loved  the  daughter  of  Craca. 
His  fword  is  like  a  beam  of  light  upon  the  warrior's 
fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  j  and  tempefts  are  in  his 
foul.  I  fhun  him  on  the  rolling  feaj  but  Sora's 
chief  purfucs." 

"  Reft  thou,"  I  faid,  "  behind  my  fhieid  ;  refl  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light  !  The  gloomy  chief  of 
Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  foul.  In 
fome  lone  cave  1  might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of 
the  fea  !  But  Fingal  never  flies ;  for  where  the  dan- 
ger tiireatens,  I  rejoice  in  the  ftorm  of  fpears."  I 
faw  the  tears  upon  her  cheek.     1  pitied  Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  v/ave  afar,  appeared  the  fhip 
of  ftormy  Borbar.  His  iTiafts  high-hendted  over  tlie 
fea  behind  their  Iheets  of  fnow.      White  ruli  the 


*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  v.'as,  is  not,  at  this 
didance  of  time,  eaiy  to  determine.  The  moll;  probable 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles.  There 
is  a  ftory  concerning  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in 
the  lixth  book. 
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Waters  on  either  fide.  The  ftrength  of  ocean  founds. 
"  Come  thou,"  I  faid,  "  from  the  roar  of  ocean, 
thou  rider  of  the  ftorm.  Partake  the  feaft  within 
my  hall.  It  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers/'  "  The  maid 
flood  trembling  by  my  fide  ;  he  drew  the  bow  :  ihe 
fell.  "  Unerring  is  thy  hand,"  I  faid,  "  but  feeble 
was  the  foe."  We  fought,  nor  weak  was  the  ftrife 
of  death :  He  funk  beneath  my  fword.  We  laid 
them  in  two  tombs  of  ftones  j-  the  unhappy  children 
of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcar ;  be 
thou  like  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  feek  the  battle, 
nor  fhun  it  when  it  comes.  '•  Fillan  and  Ofcar  of 
the  dark-brown  hair;  je  children  of  the  race;  fiy 
over  the  heath  of  roaring  winds;  and  view  the  fons 
of  Lcchlin.  J'ur  ofF  i  hear  the  noife  of  their  fear, 
like  the  ftorms  of  echoing  Cona.  Go;  that  they 
may  not  fly  my  fword  along  the  waves  of  the  north. 
For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark 
bed  of  death.  1  he  children  of  the  iloxca  are  low; 
the  fons  of  echoing  Crorala  " 

The  heroes  flew  hke  two  dark  clouds ;  two  dark 
clouds  that  ari  the  chariots  of  ghofts;  when  air's 
dark  children  come  to  frighten  hapleis  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaul*,  the  fon  of  Mcrni,  flood 
like  a  rock  in  the  night.  His  fpear  is  glittering  to 
the  ftars ;  his  voice  like  m.any  ftreams^  "  Son  of 
battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O  Fingal,  king  of  fliells  ! 
let  the  bards  of  many  fongs  footh  Erin's  friends  to 

reft. 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that 
difputcd  long  the  prt-emiuence  with  Fingal  himftU".  They 
vere  reduced  at  lafi  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  ene- 
my, turned  Finga'.'s  beft;  friend  and  greateft  hero.  His 
charadlcr  is  foniething  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad;  a 
hero  of  more  flrength  than  condudt  in  battle.  He  was 
very  fund  of  military  fame,  and  here  lie  demands  the 
next  bittle  to  hlmfelf.  The  poet, '  by  an  artifice,  removes^ 
I'ingal,   that  his  return  may  b;;  the  more  mngniEccnt. 
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jreft.  And,  Fingal,  flieath  thy  fword  of  death  ;  and 
I  let  thy  people  fight.  We  wither  away  without  our 
i  fame ;  for  our  king  is  the  only  breaker  of  fhields. 
I  When  morning  rifes  on  our  hills,  behold  at  a  dif- 
itance  our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  kd  the  fword  of 
iMorni's  fon,  that  bards  may  fing  of  me.  Such  was 
[the  cuflom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such 
iwas  thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords,  in  battles  of 
!the  fpear." 

!  "  O  fon  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory  in 
jthy  fame.  Fight;  but  my  fpear  fhall  be  near  to  aid 
ithee  in  the  midft  of  danger.  Raife,  raife  the  voice, 
jfons  of  the  fong,  and  lull  me  into  reft.  Here  will 
[iFingal  lie  amidft  the  wind  of  night.     And  if  thou, 

Agandecca,  art  near,  among  the  children  of  thy 
iland ;  if  thou  fitteft  on  a  blaft  of  wind  among  the 
ihigh-fti!  owded   mafts   of    Lochlin ;     come    to   my 

dreams  *,  my  fair  one,  and  fliew  thy  bright  face  to 

my  foul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  founds 

iarofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  fung,  and  of 
i  {the  noble  race  of  the  hero.  And  fometimes  on  the 
i  lovely  found  was  heard  the  name  of  the  now  mourn- 

M  Ofllan. 
1       Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  battles  of 

the  fpear.     But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  now 

walk  with  little  men.     O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of 

battle  I  now  behold  thee  not.  The  wild  roes  feed 
■;  upon  the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty  kmgof  Morven. 

Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  (words,  thou  moil 

renowned  on  tlie  hills  of  Cona  ! 


) 


FINGAL: 


*  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  in  the 
lext  book. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tiie  aftion  of  the  poem  being  fufpended  by  night,  Oflian  takes 
that  opportunity  to  relate  liis  own  aiftions  at  the  lake  of 
Lego,  and  his  courtfliip  of  Everallin,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Ofcar,  and  had  died  tome  time  before  the  e?tpedicion  of 
Fingal  into  Ireland  Her  ghoft  appear*  to  him,  and  tells 
hiin  that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  fear,  the  besinning  of  the 
night,  to  ojferve  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced 
party,  and  ahnoft  overpowered.  OlCan  relieves  his  fon ; 
and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  cf  Swaran. 
The  k'ng  rifes,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  hud 
prduiifed  the  preceding  ni^ht,  devolves  the  conunand  on 
Gaul  the  Ion  of  Morni,  while  he  himfelf,  after  charging  his 
fons  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a 
hili,  from  whence  he  could  have  a  view  of  the  bartJe.  The 
battle  joins;  the  poet  -.elates  Olcar's  great  acli on s.  But 
when  Ofcar,  in  c:>njanrtian  with  liis  father,  conquered  in 
one  wing,  Gaul,  who  wa.  attacked  by  Swaran  in  perfcn, 
was  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  fends 
Uiliji  his  bard  to  encouraj,e  him  with  a  v.ar  fong,  but  not- 
wlthftar.ding  Swaran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  aie 
ojliged  to  give  way.  Fingal,  de:bending  from  the  hill, 
rallies  them  again;  Swa.an  defilts  from  the  puifuit,  poflelTes 

I  himfelf  of  a  rili;;g  ground,  reilores  the  ranks,  and  wa.ts  the 
approach  of  Fin^^al.  The  king,  hav ing encouraged  lis  men, 
gi>es  the  necefl'ary  orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuchul- 
)in,  who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had 
retiied  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noite,  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle, 
where  he  faw  Fingal  engaged  with  the  enemy.  He,  being 
hindered  by  Cornal  from  jo'.ning  Finga',  v.lu)  was  him'elf 
upon  the  puint  of  obraining  a  c<;mp!ete  victory,  lends 
Cairil  to  congratulare  that  i  ero  on  Wis  luccefs. 

li  O  O  K    IVf. 

WHO  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  moun- 
tain, like  the  bow  of  the  (howcry  Lena  ? 
Vol.  I.  G  It 

t  Fingal   beirig  afleep,    and   the   adlion   fufpended  by 

night, 
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It  is  the  maid  of  the  voice  of  love.  The  white- 
armed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Often  haft  thou  heard 
my  fong,  often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Doft  thou 
come  to  the  battles  of  thy  people  ?  and  to  hear  the 
actions  of  Olcar  ?  When  fliall  I  ceafe  to  mourn,  by 
the  ftreams  of  the  echoing  Cona  ?  My  years  have 
pafled  away  in  battle,  and  my  age  is  daikened  with 
forrow. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was  not  fo 
mournful  and  blind ;  1  was  not  lo  dark  and  forlorn, 
when  Everallin  loved  me  !  tverallin  with  the  dark- 
brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed  love  of  Cormac. 
A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the  maid,  fhe  denied  her 
love  to  a  thoufand ;  the  fons  of  the  fword  were 
delpifed  :  for  graceful  in  her  eyes  was  Offian. 

I  went,  in  (uit  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  fable  furge ; 
twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  fons  of  the 
llreamy  Morven.  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of 
Grangers  :  Branno  of  the  founding  mail.  "  From 
w'hence,"  he  faid,  "  are  the  arms  of  lieel  ?  Not  eafy 
to  win  is  the  maid,  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed 
fons  of  Erin.  But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal. 
Happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee.  Tho'  twelve 
daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  tliine  were  the  choice, 
thou  fon  of  fame  !"  Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the 
maid,  the  dark-haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in 
our  breafts  of  Ikel  and  bleft  tlie  maid  of  Branno. 

Above 


right,  the  poet  intrcduces  the  flory  ef  his  courtfliip  of 
Everallin  the  daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  neceflary 
to  clear  up  feveral  pafTuges  that  follow  in  the  poem  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  naturally  brings  on  the  adion  of  the 
book,  v\hich  may  be  fuppol'ed  to  begin  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  I'his 
book,  as  many  of  OfTian's  other  compcfitions,  is  addreffed 
to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  She  ap- 
peals to  have  been  in  love  with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  alfefted 
il.e  c  •'mpany  of  the  father  after  the  death  cf  the  ion. 
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Above  US  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  ftately 
Cormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief;  and 
the  heath  flamed  with  their  arms.  There  Colia, 
Durra  of  the  wounds,  there  mighty  Tofcar,  and 
Tago,  there  Fredal  the  victorious  flood ;  Dairo  of 
the  happy  deeds,  and  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in 
the  narrow  way.  The  fword  i^iamed  in  the  hand  of 
Cormac,  and  graceful  was  the  look  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Offian  ;  Ullin  ftormy 
fon  of  war ;  Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds  ;  tlie  noble, 
the  graceful  Scelacha  ;  OgUn,  and  Cerdal  the  wrath- 
ful, and  Dumariccan's  brows  of  death.  And  why 
ihould  Ogar  be  the  laft]  fo  wide  renowned  on  the 
hills  of  Ardven  ? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  ftrong,  face  to  face,  on  the 
field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was  like 
the  wind  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dagger  is 
remembered  by  Ogar ;  the  weapon  which  he  loved ; 
nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Dala's  fide.  The 
ftormy  battle  turned.  Three  times  I  pierced  Cor- 
mac's  Ihield  :  three  times  he  broke  his  fpear.  Bur, 
unhappy  youth  of  love  !  i  cut  his  head  away.  Five 
times  1  (hook  it  by  the  lock.  The  friends  of  Cor- 
mac tied. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid*, 
when  then  I  ftrove  in  battle  ;  that  blind,  forlaken, 
and  forlorn  I  now  fhould  pafs  the  night ;  firm  ought 
his  mail  to  have  been,  and  unmatched  his  arm  in 
battle. 

Now  t  on  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  mufic 
;  G  2  died 

*  Tlie  poet  addreffes  liimOlf  to  Malvina  the  daughter 
of  Tofcar. 

t  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjeft.  If  one  could  fix  the 
tinie  of  the  year  in  which  the  aftion  of  the  poem  happened, 
fi-om  the  fccne  dcfcribed  here,  I  (hould  be  temptei  to  place 
it  in  autumn.  The  trees  flied  their  leaves,  ar.d  the  wind-: 
are  variable,  both  which  circumriances  agree  with  that 
feafoa  of  the  year. 
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died  away.  The  unconflant  blaft  blew  hard,  and 
the  high  oak.  fhook  its  leares  around  me;  of  Everal- 
Jin  were  my  thouglits,  when  fhe,  in  all  the  light  of 
beauty,  and  her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  ftood  on  a 
cloud  before  my  fight,  and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice. 

*'  O  Gffian,  rile  and  fave  my  fon  ;  fave  Ofcar 
chef  of  men,  near  the  red  oak  of  Jyubar's  ftream, 
he  fights  with  Lochlin's  fons.  She  funk  into  her 
cloud  again.  I  clothed  me  with  my  fteel.  My  fpear 
fupported  my  fteps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung. 
I  hummed,  as  I  was  wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of 
heroes  of  old.  Like  diftant  thunder*  Lochlin  heard i 
they  fled  ;  my  fon  purfued. 

1  called  him  like  a  diftant  ftream.  "  My  fon  re- 
turn over  Lena.  No  further  purfue  the  foe,"  I  faid, 
"  though  Oflian  is  behind  thee.  He  came ;  and 
lovely  in  my  ear  was  Oiar's  founding  fteel.  Why 
didft  thou  flop  my  hand,"  he  faid,  "  till  death  had 
covered  all  ?  For  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  flream 
they  met  thy  fon  and  Fillan.  They  watched  the 
terrors  of  the  night.  Our  fwords  have  conquered 
fome.  But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean 
over  the  white  fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the 
fens  of  Lochlin  over  Lena's  rultling  heath.  The 
ghofts  cf  night  (hriek  afar ;  and  I  have  fcen  the  me- 
teors of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven, 
he  that  fmiles  in  danger ;  for  he  is  like  the  fon  of 
iieaven  that  riles  in  a  ftorm." 

Fingal  had  ftarted  frosn  a  dream,  and  leaned  on 
7'renn^or"s   Ihieid  j    the   dark-brawn   fhield    of   his 

fathers; 

*   Offian   gives  the  reader  a,  high  idea  of  himfelf.      His 
very   ibng  frightens   the   enemy.      This   paiTage  rei'cnibles 
one  in  the  eighteenth  Iliad,   where  the  voice  of   Achilles 
frightens  the  Trojans  from  the  body  o£  Patroclus. 
Forth  marched  the  chief,  and  diflant  from  tiie  crowd 
High  on  the  rampart  rais'd'his  voice  aloud. 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  reai'd, 
Hods  drop  their  arn-s  and  trerabJed  as  they  fear'd.     Pope^ 
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fathers  ;  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  the  battles 
of  their  race.  The  hero  had  feen  in  his  reft  the 
mournful  form  of  Agandecca ;  ihe  came  from  the 
way  of  the  ocean,  and  flowly,  lonely,  moved  over 
Lena,  Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mift  of  Cromla  ; 
and  dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often 
raifed  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe  ;  her  robe  which 
was  of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  the  raifed  her  dim 
hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her  filent  eyes. 

"  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,"  faid 
Fingal,  with  a  figh  ?  "  Why  is  thy  face  fo  pale, 
thou  daughter  of  the  clouds  ?"  She  departed  on  the 
wind  of  Lena ;  and  left  him  in  the  midft  of  the 
night.  She  mourned  the  fons  of  her  people  that 
were  to  fall  bv  Fingal's  hand. 

The  hero  ftarted  from  reft,  and  ftill  beheld  her  in 
his  foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  approached, 
llie  king  faw  the  gray  Ihield  on  his  lide.  For  the 
faint  beam  of  the  morning  came  over  tJie  waters  of 
Ullin; 

"  Wlut  do  the  foes  in  their  fear  !"  faid  the  rifing 
king  of  Morven.  "  Ur  fly  they  through  ocean's 
foam,  or  wait  they  the  battle  of  fteel  r  But  wliy 
Ihould  Fingal  afc  ?  I  ,hear  their  voice  on  the  early 
wind.  Fly  aver  Lena's  heath,  O  Ofvar,  and  awake 
our  friends  to  battle." 

The  king  ftood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar;  and  thrice 
raifed  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  ftarted  from  tlie 
fountains  of  Cromla;  and  all  the  rocks  ftiook  on 
their  hills.  Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred  mountain- 
ftreams,  that  burft,  and  roar,  and  foam  :  like  the 
clouds  that  gather  to  a  tempeft  on  the  blue  face  of 
the  fky;  fo  met  the  fons  of  the  "defart,  round  tlie 
terrible  voice  of  Fingal.  For  pleafant  was  th.e  voice 
of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  warriors  of  his  land  : 
often  had  he  led  tliem  to  battle,  and  returned  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  foe. 

G  3  "  Come 
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"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  ye  Ghildren 
of  the  ftorm.  C'oivie  to  the  death  of  thoufands. 
Comhal's  fon  will  lee  the  fight.  My  fword  fliall 
wave  on  that  hill,  and  be  the  (hield  of  my  people. 
But  never  msy  you  need  it,  warriors  ;  while  the  foa 
of  Morni  fights,  the  chief  of  mighty  men.  He  (hall 
lead  my  battle;  that  his  fame  may  rife  in  the  long, 
O  ye  ghcfts  of  heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  cf  the  ftorm 
of  Cromla  !  receive  my  tailing  people  with  joy,  and 
bring  them  to  your  hills.  And  may  the  bJaft  of 
Lena  carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they  may  come 
to  my  filent  dreams,  and  delight  my  foul  in  reft. 

"  Fillan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  fa'r 
Ryno,  with  the  pointed  ftcel  !  advance  with  valour 
to  the  fight ;  and  behold  the  fon  of  IVlorni.  Let 
your  fwords  be  like  his  in  the  firile  :  and  behold  the 
deeds  of  his  hand^\  Protect  the  friends  of  your 
father  :  and  remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  chil- 
dren, T  Ihall  fee  you  yet,  though  here  ye  fhould  fail 
in  Erin.  Soon  fliall  our  cold,  pale  ghofts  meet  in  a 
cloud,  and  fly  ovei  the  hills  of  Cona." 

Now  like  a  da'k  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged  round 
■with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  welr- 
ward  from  the  morning's  'beam,  the  king  of  h.lls 
rerr.oved.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  armour,  and 
two  fpears  are  in  his  hand.  His  gray  hair  falls  on 
the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on  the  war.  T  hree 
birds  attend  the  fon  of  fame,  to  carry  his  words  to 
the  heroes.  High,  on  Cromla's  fide  he  fat,  waving 
the  lightning  of  his  fword,  and  as  he  waved  we 
mowed. 

Joy  rofe  in  Oftar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His 
eye  (beds  tears.  'I'lic  fv\ord  is  a  beam  of  fire  in  his 
hand.  He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke  to  Olfian. 
"  O  ruler  cf  tlie  fight  of  fteel  !  iv-.y  fatlier,  hear  thy 
fon.  Retiie  with  »Morven's  mighty  chief;  and  give 
me  Oflian's  fame.  And  if  here  1  fall  ;  my  king, 
remember  that  bicaft  of  inow,  that  lonely  iun-beam 

of 
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of  my  love,  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
For,  with  red  cheek  from  the  rock,  and  bending 
over  the  ftreain,  her  foft  hair  fljes  about  her  bofom, 
as  (he  pours  tl>e  figh  for  Ofcar.  Teil  her  I  ann  on 
my  hills  a  lightly-bounding  fon  of  the  wind  ;  that 
hereafter,  in  a  cloud,  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of 
Tofcar." 

"  Raife,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  tiglit  to  thee.  For  firft  and  bloodieft  in  the 
war  my  arm  fliall  teach  thee  how  to  fight.  But,  re- 
member, my  fon,  to  place  this  fword,  this  bow, 
and  the  horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  nar- 
row houfe,  whcfe  mark  is  one  gray  ilone  Ofcar,  I 
have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  fon  ;  for 
graceful  Eveiallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
Branno." 

Such  w'ere  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice 
came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high 
the  fword  of  his  father,  and  ruihed  to  death  and 
wounds. 

As  waves  white-bubbling  over  the  deep  come 
fwelling,  roaring  on  ;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring 
"waves  :  fo  foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with 
man,  and  Heel  with  fteel.  Shields  found;  men  fall. 
Asa  hundred  hammers  on  the  fon  of  the  furnace,  fo 
rofe,  fo  rung  their  fwords. 

Gaul  rufhed  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The 
deftruclion  c>f  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swaran  was 
like  the  fire  of  the  defart  in  the  echoing  heath  of 
Gormal.  How  can  I  give  to  the  fong  the  death  of 
many  fpears  ?  My  fword  rofe  high,  and  flamed  in 
theltrife  of  blood.  And,  Ofcar,  terrible  wert  thou, 
my  beft,  my  greatcif  fon  !  I  rejoiced  in  my  fecret 
foul,  when  his  fword  flamed  over  the  flain.  They 
fled  amain  through  Lena's  heath  :  and  we  purfued 
and  flew.  As  flones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock ; 
as  axes  in  echoing  woods  ;  as  thunder  rolls  from  hiil 
to  liill  in  difmal  broken  peals ;  fo  blow  fucceeded  to 

blow 
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blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Ofcar  * 
and  mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  tide  of  Iniftore.  The  king  half-rofe 
from  his  hill  at  the  figlit,  and  half-affumed  the  fpear. 
"  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged  bard,"  begun  the  king  of 
Morven.  "  Remind  the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle;, 
remind  him  of  his  fathers.  Support  the  yielding 
fight  with  fong ;  for  fong  eiilivens  war."  Tall 
Llllin  went,  with  fteps  of  age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king 
of  fwords. 

'••  Son  t  of  the  chief  of  generous  fleeds  !  high- 
bounding  king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every 
perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields.  Chief 
of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  d©wn  the  foe  ; 
let  no  white  fail  bound  round  dark  Iniftore.  Be 
thine  arm  like  thunder.  Thine  eyes  like  fire,  thy 
heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl  round  thy  fword  as  a 
meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  (hseid  like  the  flame  of 
death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds,  cut 
down  the  foe  Deflroy."  1  he  hero's  heart  beat 
high.  But  Swaran  came  with  battle.  He  cleft  the 
Ihield  of  Gaul  in  twain  j  and  the  fous  of  the  defart 
fled. 

Now 

*  Oflian  never  fails  to  give  a  fine  character  to  his  be- 
loved fon.  His  fpeech  to  his  father  is  that  of  a  hero  ;  it 
contains  the  fubmifTioii  due  to  a  parent,  and  the  wi.rmth 
that  becomes  a  young  waiTior.  There  is  a  propriety  iiv 
dw't'iling  here  on  the  acftions  of  Ofcar,  as  tlie  beautiful 
Malvina,  to  whom  the  book  is  addrefled,  was  in  love  with 
that  hero. 

f  The  war  fong  of  Ullin  varies  fiom  the  refl  of  the 
poem  in  the  verfification.  It  runs  down  like  a  torrent ; 
and  conlifts  almoft  entirely  of  epithets.  I'he  cuflom  of 
encouraging  men  in  battle  with  extempore  rhymes,  has 
been  carried  down  almoll  to  our  own  times.  Several  of 
thefe  war-fongs  are  extant,  but  the  moft  of  them  are  only 
a  groupe  of  epithets,  without  beauty  or  harmony,  utterly 
deftituie  of  poetical  merit. 
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Now  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he 
reared  his  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,  and  the 
fons  of  the  defart  ftood  ftill.  They  bent  their  red 
faces  to  earth,  afliamed  at  the  prefence  of  Fingal. 
He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  In  the  days  of  the  fun, 
when  flow  it  rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expe.'l:  the 
fhower.  Swaran  beheld  the  terrible  king  of  Morven, 
and  flopped  in  the  midft  of  his  courfe.  Dark  he 
leaned  on  his  fpear,  rolling  his  red  eyes  around. 
Silent  and  tall  he  feemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of 
Lubar,  which  had  its  branches  blafted  of  old  by  the 
lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends  over  the  ftream,  and 
the  gray  mofs  whiftles  in  the  wind :  fo  ftood  the 
king.  Then  flowly  he  retired  to  the  rifing  heath  of 
Lena.  His  thoufands  pour  around  the  hero,  and  the 
darknefs  of  battle  gathers  on  the  hill. 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  fhone  in  the 
midft  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather  around  himj 
and  he  fends  forth  the  voice  of  his  power.  "  Raife 
my  ftandards*  ou  high.  Spread  them  on  Lena's 
wind,  like  the  tlames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them 
found  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the 
fight.  Ye  fons  of  the  roaring  ftreains,  that  pour 
from  a  thoufand  hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  : 
attend  to  the  words  of  his  power,  Gaul,  ftrongeft 
arm  of  death  !  O  Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights  ;  Con^- 
nal,  fon  of  the  blue  fteei  of  Sora;  Dermid  of  the 
dark- brown  hair,  and  Ofllan  king  of  many  fongs, 
be  near  your  father's  arm." 

We  reared  the  fun-beam  f  of  battle  ;  the  flandard 
of  the  king.     Each  hero's  loul  exulted  with  joy,  as, 

waving, 

#  Th'  iaiperial  eafign,  which  full  high  advanc'd, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  ftreaming  to  tlie  wind.       Milton, 

t  Fingal's  ftandard  waa  dininguiflied  by  the  name  of 
fun-beam  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and 
its  being  fhiddcd  with  gold.  To  begin  a  battle  is  cx- 
prtlTed,  in  old  corcpolitian,  by  lifting  cf  the  fun-beam*. 
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waving,  it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  ftudded  with  gold 
above,  as  the  blue  wicfe  Ihell  of  the  nightly  fky.  Each 
hero  had  his  ftandard  too  ;  and  each  his  gloomy  men» 

"  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  flieils, 
"  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena.  'J  hey  Hand  like 
broken  clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half-confumed 
grove  of  oaks  ;  when  we  fee  the  fky  through  its 
branches,  and  the  meteor  pafllng  behind.  Let  every 
chief  among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop 
of  thofe  that  frown  fo  high ;  nor  let  a  fon  of  the- 
echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves  of  Iniiiore." 

"  Miae,"  faid  Gaul,  "  be  the  kv^xx  chiefs  that 
came  from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Iniftore's  dark 
king,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  come  to  the  fword  of  Offian's^ 
fon."  "  To  mine  the  king  of  Inifcon,"  faid  Con- 
nal,  "  heart  of  fteel  !"  "  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I," 
faid  brov/n-haired  Dermid,  "  Ihall  ileep  on  clay-cold 
earth."  My  choice,  though  now  fo  weak  and  dark, 
was  Terman's  battling  king  ;  I  promifed  with  my 
hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark- brown  ihield.  "  Bleft 
and  viiStorious  be  my  chiefs,"  faid  Fingal  of  the 
mildeft  look  j  "  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves, 
thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal." 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that  pour 
thro'  many  vales ;  divided,  dark,  the  fons  of  the 
hill  advanced,  and  Cromla  echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  when  we  clofed  in  the 
ftrife  of  our  fteel  ?  O  daughter  of  Tofcar  !  bloody 
were  our  hands  !  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell 
like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Our  arms  were 
vidorious  on  Lena  \  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promife. 
Befide  the  murmur  of  Branno  thou  didrt  often  fit, 
O  maid ;  when  thy  white  bofom  rofe  frequent,  like 
the  down  of  the  fwan  when  flow  (he  fails  the  lake,, 
and  fidelong  winds  are  blowing.  Thou  haft  {t&n 
the  fun*  retire  red  and  flow  behind  his  cloud  ■■,-  night 

gathering 

*   Above  the  reft  the  fun,  who  never  lies, 
Foretels  the  change  of.  weather  in  the  Ikies. 

For 
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gathering  round  on  the  mountain,  while  the  un- 
frequent  blaftf  roared  in  narrow  vales.  At  length 
the  rain  beats  hard  :  and  thunder  rolls  in  peals. 
Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks.  Spirits  ride  on 
beams  of  fire.  And  the  llrength  of  the  mountain- 
flreamsj  comes  roaring  down  the  hills.  Such  was 
the  noife  of  battle,  maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow. 
Why,  daughter  of  the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of 
Lochlin  have  caule  to  weep.  The  people  of  their 
[country  fell,  for  bloody  was  the  blue  fteel  of  the 
race  of  my  heroes.  But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and 
'blind;  and  no  more  the  companion  of  heroes. 
Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy  tears,  for  I  have  feen 
the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingal's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his 
grief.  Gray-haired  he  rolled  in  the  duft,  and  lifted 
jhis  faint  eyes  to  the  king.  "  And  is  it  by  me  thou 
lliaft  fallen,"  faid  the  fon  of  Comhal,  "  thou  friend 
iof  Agandecca  !  I  faw  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my 
ilove  in  the  halls  of  the  bloody  Starno.  Thou  haft 
been  the  foe  of  the  foes  of  my  love,  and  haft  thou 
fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  grave  of 
the  fon  of  Matlion  j  and  give  his  name  to  the  fong 
iof  Agandecca ;  for  dear  to  my  foul  haft  thou  been, 
ithou  darkly-dwelling  maid  of  Ardven. 

Cuchullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the 
Inoife  of  the  troubled  war.     H^  called  to  Connal 

chief 

For  if  he  rife,  unwilling  to  his  race, 
Clouds  on  his  brow,  and  fpots  upon  his  face  ; 
Or  if  thro'  mills  he  ihoots  his  lullen  beams, 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loofe  and  'draggling  itream?, 
I    Sufped  a  drilling  day.  Dryden, 

f-  For  ere  the  riling  winds  begin  to  roar, 
,    The.  working  ftas  advance  to  walh  the  fliore ; 
\  j     Soft  whifpers  run  along  the  leafy  wood, 
•j      And  mountains  whiflle  to  the  murm'ring  flood.  Dryden. 
■  \    The  rapid  rains,  defcending  from  the  hills, 

To  rolling  torrents  fwell  the  creeping  rills.       Dryden. 
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chief  of  fwords,  and  Carril  of  ofher  times.  Tlie 
gray-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice,  and  took  their 
afpeii  fpears.  They  came,  and  faw  the  tide  of 
battle,  like  the  crowded  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  when 
the  dark  wind  blows  from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the 
billows  through  the  fandy  vale. 

CuchulJin  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darknefs  ga- 
thered on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of 
his  fathers  :  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  toe.  He 
thrice  attempted  to  rulh  to  battle,  and  thrice  did 
Connal  ftop  him.  *<  Chief  of  the  iile  of  mift,"  he 
faid,  "  Fir.gal  fubdues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of 
the  fame  of  the  king ;  himfcif  is  like  a  rtorm." 

"  Th^n,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and 
greet  the  king  of  Morven,  When  Lochlin  falls 
away  like  a  ftream  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the 
battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear  to 
praife  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of 
Caithbat;  for  Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  lift 
the  arms  of  iiis  fathers. 

"  Qxxty  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye 
fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  be  ye  the  compa- 
nions of  Cuchijllin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of 
his  forrovv.  For  never  more  ihall  1  be  renowned 
among  the  mighty  in  the  la.n[d.  I  am  like  a  beam 
that  has  flione  ;  like  a  mift  that  fied  away,  when  the 
blaft  Q>i  the  morning  came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy 
fide  of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk  of  arms  no  more; 
departed  is  my  fame.  A4y  fighs  (liail  be  on  Cromla's 
wind,  till  my  footlfcps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou, 
white-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall  of  mj 
fame;  for,  vanquiOied,  I  will  never  return  to  thee, 
thoa  fun-beam  of  Dunfcdich." 
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THE  ARGUMENT.  ' 
Cochullin  and  Connal  ftill  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal  and 
Swaran  meet  ;  the  combat  is  defcribed.  Swaran  is  over- 
come, bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoncr  to  the  care  of 
Offian,  and  Gaul  the  Ton  of  Morni ;  Fingal,  his  younger 
fons,  and  Ofcar,  ftill  purfiie  the  enemy.  The  epifode  of 
Oria,  a  chief  of  Loch'.in,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle,  is  introduced  Fingal,  touched  with  the  death  of 
Orla,  orders  the  purfuit  to  be  difcontinued  ;  and  calling  his 
fons  together,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngell  of 
them,  was  killed.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  ftory  of 
Lamdarg  and  Gelcholla,  and  returns  towards  the  place 
where  he  had  left  Swaiau.  Carril,  who  had  been  feat  by 
Cuchallln  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  victory,  comes  ia 
the  mean  time  to  Offian.  The  converfation  of  the  two 
poets  clofes  the  a;5lioa  of  the  fourth  day. 

BOOK    Vf. 

NOW  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  fide,  fpoke 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  "  Why  that 
orioom,  fon  of  Semo  {  Our  friends  are  the  inisihtv 
"  Vol  I.  H  "  i 

•f  TliC  fourth  day  ftill  continues.  The  poet  by  putting 
the  narration  in  the  mouth  of  Connal,  who  ftill  remained 
vvitli  Cuchullin  on  the  iide  of  Gromla,  gives  propriety  to 
t'ne  pralfcs  of  Fingal.  The  beginning  of  this  book,  iii 
the  original,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the  poem. 
The  verlification  is  regular  and  full,  and  agrees  very  well 
with  tlie  fedate  character  of  Connal.  No  poet  has  adapted 
the  cadence  of  his  verfe  more  to  the  temper  of  the  fpeaker, 
than  Ollian  has  done.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
whole  poem  was  originally  defigned  to  be  fung  to  the 
hai-p,  as  the  verftfication  is  fo  various,  and  fo  much  fuited 
to  the  different  paffions  of  the  human  mind. 
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in  battle.  And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior ! 
many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel.  Often  has 
llragcla  met  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy,  often  has 
(he  met  her  hero,  returning  in  the  midft  of  the  vali- 
ant ;  when  his  fword  was  red  with  Slaughter,  and  his 
foes  fi'ent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her 
ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  aiStions  rofe  in  the 
fong. 

"  But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  ;  he  moves 
below  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrength  is  like  the 
ftream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing  Cromla; 
when  the  branchy  forefts  of  night  are  overturned. 

"  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal,  thine  arm 
fhall  fight  their  battles :  thou  art  the  firfi:  in  their 
dangers  ;  the  wifeft  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou 
fpeakeft  and  thy  thoufands  obey ;  and  armies  tremble 
at  the  found  of  thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people, 
Fingal,  chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

"  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible,  coming  in 
the  thunder  of  his  courfe  ?  who  is  it  but  Starno's 
fon  to  meet  the  king  of  Morven  ?  Behold  the  battle 
of  the  chiefs  :  it  is  like  the  ftorm  of  the  ocean,  when 
r.'^Q  fpirits  meet  far  diftant,  and  contend  for  the 
rolling  of  the  wave.  I'he  hunter  hears  the  noife  on 
his  hill ;  and  fees  the  high  billows  advancing  to 
Ardven's  (here." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes 
met  in  the  midfl  of  their  falling  people.  There  was 
the  clang  of  arms  !  there  every  blow,  like  the  hun- 
dred hammers  of  the  furnace  !  Terrible  is  the  battle 
of  the  kings,  and  honid  the  look  of  their  eyes. 
Their  dark-brown  Oiields  are  cleft  in  twain  ;  and 
tlicir  ftcel  flies,  broken,  from  their  helmets.  They 
fiing  their  weapons  down.  Each  rulhes*  to  the 
gral'p  of  his  iot.     Their  fmewy   arms  bend  round  I 

each 

*   This  paflage  refembles  one  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad. 
Ciofe  lock'd  above  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt  ; 
Btlow  their  planted  feet  at  diilance  £xt ; 

Now. 
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each  other :  they  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  ftrain 
and  ftretch  their  large  fpreading  hmbs  below.  But 
when  the  pride  of  their  ftrength  arofe,  they  (hook 
the  hill  with  their  heels  ;  rocks  tumble  from  their 
places  on  high  ;  the  green-headed  buflies  are  over- 
turned. At  length  the  (trength  of  Swaran  fell  j  and 
the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound. 

1  hus  have  i  leen  on  Conai  (but  Cona  I  behold 
no  more)  thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills  removed 
from  their  place  by  the  ftrength  of  the  burning 
ftream.  They  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  their 
tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on  high.  Then  they  fall 
together  with  all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The  ftreams 
are  turned  by  their  fides,  and  the  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,"  faid  the  noble 
Fingal,  "  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin ;  for  he  is 
flrong  as  his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to 
the  battle,  and  his  race  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul, 
thou  hrfl:  of  my  heroes,  and  OlTian  king  of  fongs, 
attend  tlie  friend  of  Agandecca,  and  raife  to  joy  his 
grief.  But,  Ofcar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children 
of  the  race  !  purfue  the  reft  of  Lochlin  over  the  heath 
of  Lena ;  that  no  vefiTcl  may  hereafter  bound  on  the 
dark-rolling  waves  of  Iniftore." 

They  flew  like  lightning  over  the  heath.  He 
flowly  moved  as  a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  fultry 
plain  of  lummer  is  filent.  His  fword  is  before  him 
as  a  fun-beam,  terrible  as  the  ftreaming  meteor  of 
night.  He  came  toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  and 
fpoke  to  the  fon  of  the  wave. 

"  Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the 
roaring  ftream  .''  He  cannot  b(U]nd  over  its  courfe  ; 
yet  ftately  is  the  chief !  his  bolTy  ihield  is  on  his  fide; 
and  his  fpear  like  the  tree  of  the  dcfart.  i'oi  th  of 
the  dark-brown  hair,  art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes  .'"■' 

H  2  "  I  am 

Now  to  the  grafp  each  manly  body  bends  ; 

I'he  humid  Iwcat  from  ev'ry  pore  delVends  ; 

Their  bones  refound  with  blows  :   fides,  Ihoulders,  thighs, 

Swell  to  each  giipe,  and  bloody  tumours  rile.  Po^e. 
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"  r  am  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  and  firong 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeping  at  home, 
but  Orla*  will  never  return." 

"  Or  fights  or  yields  t)ie  hero,"  faid  Fingal  of  the 
noble  deeds  ?  "  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence : 
but  my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hail.  Son  of 
the  wave,  follow  me;  pastake  the  feaft  of  mv  {hells; 
purfue  the  deer  of  my  delart ;  and  be  the  friend  of 
Fingal." 

"  No"  faid  the  hero,  "  I  affift  the  feeble :  my 
ftrength  fliall  remain  with  the  weak  in  arms.  My 
fword  has  been  always  unmatched,  O  warrior :  let 
the  king  of  Morven  yield." 

"  1  never  yielded,  Oria,  Fingal  never  yielded  to 
man.  Draw  thy  fword  and  chufe  thy  foe.  Many 
are  my  heroes." 

"  And  does  the  king  refufe  the  combat,"  faid 
Orh  of  the  dark-brown  hair.?  '■'■  Fingal  is  a  match 
for  OrJa :  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race.  But,  king 
of  Morven,  if  I  Ir.ail  fall ;  (as  one  time  the  w-arrior 
iriurt  die ;)  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midil,  and  let  it  be 
the  greateft  on  Lena.  And  fend,  over  the  dark-blue 
wave,  the  fword  of  Orla  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love ; 
that  fne  may  i]-;ew  it  to  her  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle 
his  foul  to  war." 

"  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  faid  Fingal,  "  why 
dofl  thou  awaken  my  tears  .?  One  dav  the  warriors 
mufh  die,  and  the  children  fee  their  ufelefs  arms  in 
the  hall.  But,  Orla,  thy  tomb  I'hall  rife,  and  thy 
white-bofomed  fpoufe  weep  over  thv  fword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was 
the  arm  of  Uria.       1  he  fword  of  Fingal  deicended, 

and 

*  The  (lory  of  Orla  is  fo  beainifiti  and  affeding  in  the 
original,  that  many  are  in  poiTeiHon  of  it  in  t!;e  nc/Vth  of 
Scotland,  who  never  heard  a  fyllable  more  of  tlie  poem. 
It  varies  the  adlioii,  and  awakes  the  attention  of  the 
reader  when  he  expected  nothing  'but  languor  in  tlie  con- 
du(il  of  the  poem,  as  ttie  great  atllon  vva;;  over  in  tije 
conqueft  of  Sv.-aran. 
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and  cleft  his  fhield  in  twain.     It  fell  and  glittered  on 
tb.e  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the  ftream  of  night. 

"  King  of  iVlorven,"  faid  the  hero,  "  lift  thy 
Avord,  and  pierce  mv  brealh  Wounded  and  faint 
from  battle  my  friends  have  left  me  here.  The 
mournful  tale  (hall  come  to  my  .love  on  the  banks  of 
the  ftreamy  Loda  ;  when  (lie  is  alone  in  the  wood  ; 
and  the  rurtling  blaft  in  the  leaves." 

''  No  ;"  laid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  I  will  never 
wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her 
fee  thee  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  war.  Let  thy 
gray-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is  blind  with  age, 
hear  the  found  of  thy  voice  in  his  hall.  With  joy 
let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his 
hands." 

"  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal ;"  faid  the 
youth  of  the  ftreamy  Loda.  "  On  Lena's  heath  I 
Ihall  die  ;  and  foreign  bards  will  talk  of  me.  My 
broad  belt  covers  my  wounds  of  death.  Arj^  now  I 
give  it  to  the  wind." 

The  dark  biood  poured  from  his  fide,  hi  fell  pale 
I  on  the  heath  of  Lena.     Fingal  bends  over  him  as  he 

dies,  arid  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

1       "   Olcar   and   Fillan,    my    fons-,    raife   high   the 

1  inemory  of  Orla.      Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero 

I  rert  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love.     Here  let  him 

j  reii  in  his  narrow  houfe  far  from  the  found  of  Loda. 

I  The  fons  of  the  feeble   will  find  his  bow  at  home, 

j  but  will   not  be  able  to  bend  it.     His  faithful  dogs 

howl  on  his  hills,  and  his  boars,  which  he  ufed  to 

purfue,  rejoice.     Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle ;    the 

mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  ! 

"  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons  ot 
the  king  of  Morven  :  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  and 
feid  tliC  night  away  on  fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar,  and 
Kyno,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno, 
art  thou,  young  fon  of  fame  .?  Thou  art  not  wont 
to  be  the  hft  to  anfwer  thy  father." 

H  3  «  Ryno," 
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'^  Ryno,"  fa'd  Ullin  firft  of  bard?,  "  is  with  the 
av.'ful  foriv.s  of  his  fathers.  With  'IrathaJ  king  of 
ftiields,  and  Trenmor  of  the  mighty  deeds.  Tie 
ycuth  is  low,  the  ycuih  is  pale,  he  lies  en  i,ena's 
heath." 

"  And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,"  faid  the  king, 
"  the  firft  to  bend  the  bow  ?  i  hou  fcarce  half  been 
known  to  me :  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But 
fleep  thou  fofily  on  Len?,  Fingnl  n-;all  foon  beliold 
thee.  Soon  (hall  my  voice  be  heard  no  moie,  and 
my  feoUlepj  ceale  to  be  fecn.  The  bards  will  tell  of 
FiPgal's  name  ;  the  ft  ones  will  talk  oi  me.  But, 
Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed,  ihou  haft  not  received 
thy  fame.  Ullin,  flrike  the  harp  for  Ryno  ;  tell 
whut  the  ch'ct  would  have  been.  Farewell,  thcu 
firft  in  every  tield.  No  more  Ihall  I  direct  tliy  dart. 
'1  hou  that  haft  been  fo  fair ;  I  behold  thee  not. 
Farewell." 

The  tear  is  on  the  clieek  of  the  king ;  for  terr  hic 
was  his  An  in  v. ar.  His  f(;n  !  that  was  like  a  beam 
cf  fire  ty  n.gh.t  on  the  hiil ;  when  the  foreft.s  link 
down  in  its  courfe,  end  the  traveller  trembles  at  the 
foijnd. 

''  Whofe  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb,"  begun 
the  king  of  geneious  ihells  r  "  four  Hones  with  their 
heads  cf  mofs  Itand  there:  and  maik  the  narrow 
houfe  of  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ryno  reft,  and  be 
the  neiglibour  of  the  valiant.  Perhaps  fome  chief 
of  fame  is  here  to  fly  v^ith  my  fen  on  ciouds.  CJ 
Ullin,  raife  the  fongs  of  otiier  tinK^s.  Bring  to 
memory  tlie  d^rk  dv^elkrs  of  the  tomb.  If  in  the 
field  of  the  va;i?.nt  they  never  fled  from  danger,  my 
fon  fliall  reii  wini  them,  far  from,  his  friends,  on  the 
heath  of  Lena." 

"  Here,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  '■  here  left 
the  firft  of  heroes.      Silent  is   Lamder.g  *•    in   this 

tomb, 

*  Lamh-dhearg  figriifics  bloody  hand.  Gelclioffa, 
•n'hite  legged,  'i'uati.al,  furly.  Ulfudda,  long-beard. 
Ferchios,   the  conqueror  vfnitn. 
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tomb,  and  Ullin  king  of  fwords.  And  who,  foft 
fniiling  from  her  cloud,  fhews  n-,e  her  face  of  love  ? 
Wiiv,  daughter,  why  fo  pale  art  thou,  firlf  of  the 
maids  of  Cromla  r  Doft  thou  fleep  with  the  toes  in 
battle,  C^elcholfa,  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Tu- 
atha!  ?  Thou  haft  been  the  love  of  thoufands,  but 
Lamderg  was  thy  love."     He  came  to  Sehnas  molTy 

towers,  and,  I'^nking  his  dark  buckler,  fpoke. 

"  Where  is  Gelchcira,  my  love,  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma, 
when  I  fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfadda.  Return 
foon,  O  LaiTiderg,  (he  faid,  for  here  i  am  in  the 
midil  of  forrrow.  fier  v^hiie  brealf  rofe  with  ligiis. 
Her  cl'.eck  was  wet  with  tears.  JJut  1  fee  her  not 
coming  to  meet  me  ;  and  to  footh  my  foul  after 
battle.'  Silent  is  the  hall  of  iny  joy;  1  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  bard.  Bran*  does  not  Ihake  his  chains 
at  the  sate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lamderg.     Where 

!  is   Gelchoffa,    my   love,    the    mild    daughter  of  the 

'  generous  l^uathal  .^" 

I       "  Lamderg  '"    fays   Ferchios   the   fon  of   Aidon, 

I   "   Gelchofia  mav  be  on  Cromla  ;    flie  and  the  maids 
of  the  bow  purfuing  the  flying  deer  !" 

*'  Ferchios  !"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  *'  no 
noife  meets  the  ear  of  Laiv.derg.  No  found  is  in 
the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  jfly  in  my  fight.  No 
panting  dog  purfues.  I  fee  not  Gelchofla  my  love, 
fair  as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla. 
Go,  Ferchios,  go  to  Allad  f  the  gray-haired  fon  of 

the 

*  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  gray-hcunds  to  this  dav. 
It  is  a  cuRoni  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names 
of  the  heroes  mentioned  ]ii  this  poem  to  their  dogs  ;  a 
proof  that  they  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  their  fame 
grnerally  known. 

+    /.Had  is  plainiv  a  diuid  :    he  is  called  the  fon  of  the 

rock,  from  his  dwelling  in  a  cave  ;   and  the  circle  of  flones 

•  "here  mentioned  is  tlic  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.     He  is 

here 
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the  ro^k.      His  dwelling   is  in  the  circle  of  ftones. 
I-Je  may  know  of  Gelchofla." 

The  fori  of  Aidon  went ;  and  fpoke  to  the  ear  of 
a;e.  "  Allad  !  thou  that  dwelleft  in  the  rock,  thou. 
iJiat  trembled  alone,  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 
"  I  faw,"  anAvered  Allad  the  old,  "  Uliin  the' 
•  fon  of  Cairbar.  He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla; 
and  he  hummed  a  furly  fong  like  a  b'aftin  a  leaflefs 
wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Selma.  "  Lamderg," 
replied  GelchofTa,  "  the  fon  of  battle,  is  not  here. 
He  fights  Ulfadda  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here, 
thou  '^\\\  of  men.  But  Lamderg  never  yielded. 
He  will  right  the  fon  of  Cairbar." 

"  Lovely  art  thou,"  faid  terrible  L^llin,  "  daugh- 
ter of  the  generous  Tuaihai.  I  carry  thee  to 
Cairhar's  halls.  The  valiant  (hall  have  Gelcho/Ta. 
'i'hree  days  1  remain  on  Crornia,  to  wait  that  fon  ef 
battle,  Lairulerg.  0\\  the  fourth  Gelchoffa  is  mine, 
if  t!ie  mighty  Lamderg  flies." 

"  Allad  !"  faid  the  cliief  of  Cromla,  "  peace  to 
thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the  horn 
of  Lamderg  that  Ullin  may  hear  on  Cromla.  Lam- 
derg*, like  a  roaring  ftorm,  afcended  the  hill  fjom 
Selma.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong  as  he  went,  like 
the  noife  of  a  falling  ftreain.  He  ftood  like  a  cloud 
on  the  hill,  that  varies  its  form  to  the  wind.  He 
rolled  a  lione,  the  fign  of  war.  Ullin  heard  in 
Cairbar's  hall.  The  hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe, 
and  took  his  father's  fpear.  A  fmile  brightens  his 
dark-brown    cheek,    as  he  places  his  fwoid  by  his 

fide. 

here  conrulted  as  one  who  had  a  fupernatural  knowledge  of 
things  ;  from  the  driiids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous 
riotion  of  the  fecond  fight,  which  prevailed  in  the  high- 
lands and  illes. 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  paffage  altered  from  what  it 
was  in  the  fragments  of  ancient  poetry.  It  is  delivered 
down  very  dilTerently  by  tradition,  and  the  traiiilator  lias 
chofcn  that  reading  which  favours  leall  of  bombaft. 
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fide.    The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.    He  whillled 
as  he  went. 

"  Gelchofla  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of 
mill:  sfcending  the  hill.  She  ftruck.  her  white  and 
heaving  bieali ;  and  filenr,  tearful,  feared  for  Lam- 
derg. 

**  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fl-sells,"  faid  the  maid 
iof  the  tender  hand  j  I  muft  bend  the  bow  on 
Cromla ;  for  I  fee  the  dark-brown  hinds. 

"  She  hafted  up  the  hill.  In  vain  !  the  gloomy 
heroes  fought.  Why  flioukl  I  tell  the  king  of 
Morvcn  how  wrathful  heroes  fight !  Fierce  Ullin 
fell.  Young  Lamderg  came  all  pale  to  the  daughter 
of  generous  Tuathal." 

"  What  blood,  my  love,"  the  fcft-haired  woman 
faid,  "  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  fider" 
"  It  is  Uilin's  blood,"  the  chief  replied,  "  thou 
fairer  than  the  fnow  of  Cromla  I  Gelcholla,  let  me 
reft  here  a  little  while."  The  mighty  Lamderg 
died. 

"  And  fleepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of 
Ihady  Cromla  ?  three  days  fhe  mourned  befide  her 
Jove.  The  hunters  found  her  dead.  They  raifed 
this  tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  fon,  O  king  of 
Alorven,  may  refi  here  with  heroes." 

"  And  here  my  fon  (hall  reft,"  faid  Fingal,  "  the 
noife  of  their  fame  has  reached  my  ears.  I'illan  and 
Fergus  I  bring  hither  Orla ;  the  pale  youth  of  tiie 
ftream  of  Loda.  Not  unequalled  ihall  Ryno  lie  in 
earth  when  Orla  is  by  his  fide.  Weep,  ye  daughters 
of  Alorven;  and  ye  maids  of  the  ftreamy  Loda. 
Like  a  rree  they  grew  on  the  hills;  and  thev  have 
fallen  1  ke  ihe  oak*  of  ihe  defurt  ;  when  it  lies  acrofs 
a  liream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountain. 

"  Ofcar  ! 

as  the  mountain  onk 

Js  to  the  ax,  till  with  a  groaning  found 

ids  its  honoLu-s  oii  the  grcund.      P-j>e. 
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"  Ofcar  !  chief  of  every  youth  !  thou  feert  how 
they  have  fallen.  Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth 
renov^ned.  Like  them  the  fong  of  bards,  it.rible 
were  their  forms  in  battle ;  but  calm  was  Ryno  ia 
the  days  of  peace.  Ke  was  like  the  bow  of  the 
fliower  feen  far  diftant  on  the  ftream ;  when  the  fun 
is  fetting  on  Mora,  and  filence  on  the  hill  of  deer. 
Reft,  youngeft  of  my  Tons,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena. 
We  too  fh^H  be  no  more  5  for  the  warrior  one  day 
niuft  fall." 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when 
Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief  of  Offian 
be,  for  thou  thyfelf  art  gone.  I  hear  not  thj  diftant 
voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often 
forlorn  and  dark  I  lit  at  thy  tomb ;  and  feel  it  with 
my  hands.  When  I  think  I  hear  thy  voices  it  is 
but  the  blart  of  the  defart.  Fingal  has  long  fince 
fallen  afleep,  the  ruler  of  the  war. 

Then  Gaul  and  Offian  fat  with  Sv/aran  on  the 
foft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp  to 
pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow.  He 
rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero  mour- 
ned his  people." 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  few  the  fon  of 
generous  Semo.  Sad  and  flow  he  retired  from  his 
hill  towards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  fa\y 
Fingal  viifl:orious,  and  mixed  bis  joy  with  grief. 
The  fun  is  bright  on  his  aiiiiour,  and  Connal  flowly 
followed.  They  funk  behind  the  hill  like  two  pillars 
o{  the  fire  of  night :  when  winds  purfue  them  over 
the  mountain,  and  the  flaming  heath  refounds.  Be« 
fide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foan  his  cave  is  iu  a  rock. 
One  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rufhing  winds 
echo  againft  its  fides.  Here  refts  the  chief  of  Dun- 
fcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His  thouglits  are 
on  the  battle  he  loft ;  and  the  tear  is  on  his  cheek. 
He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame  that  fled  like 
die  mift  of  Cona.     O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  re- 

Diote 
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mote  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee 
thy  bright  form  in  his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts  may 
return  to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the  fon 
of  fongs.  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times,  thy  voice  is 
like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura,  Thy  words  are 
pleafant  as  the  fhower  that  falls  on  the  fields  of  the 
fun.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old,  why  comeft  thou 
from  the  fon  of  the  generous  Semo  ?" 

"  Offian  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the  bard, 
*'  thou  beft  raifeft  the  fong.  Long  haft  thou  been 
known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often  have 
I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou  too 
haft  often  accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of 
generous  ftiells.  And  often,  amidft  our  voices,  was 
heard  the  mildeft  Everallin.  One  day  fhe  fung  of 
Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I 
faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief 
of  men.  Her  foul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy, 
ithough  ftie  loved  him  not.  How  fair  among  a 
thoufand  maids  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous 
Branno!" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril ;"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  her 
fmemory  to  my  mind.  My  foul  muft  melt  at  the 
■remembrance.  My  eyes  muft  have  their  tears. 
(Pale  in  the  earth  is  ftie  the  foftly-blu filing  fair  of  my 
ilove.  But  fit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard,  and  let  us 
hear  thy  voice.  It  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring 
that  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear ;  when  he  wakens  from 
dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits 
of  the  hill." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feaft  to  his  armVi  at  which 
Svvaran  is  prefent.  The  king  commands  Ullin  his  bard  to 
give  the  fong  of  peace  ;  a  cuftom  always  oblerved  at  the 
end  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  aftions  of  Trenmor,  great 
grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  mariiage 
with  Inibacca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin  who  was 
anceftor  to  Swaran;  which  confide  rati  on,  together  with  his 
being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  whom  Fingal  was  in  love 
in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  releafe  him,  and  per- 
mit him  to  return,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into 
Lochhn,  upon  his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in 
a  hoftile  manner.  The  night  is  fpent  in  fettling  Swaran's 
departure,  in  fongs  of  bards,  and  in  a  converfation  in 
which  the  flory  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Mor- 
ning comes-  Swaran  departs ;  Fingal  goes  oh  a  hunting 
party,  and  fiidiig  Cuchuilin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts 
him,  and  fets  fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scotland;  which 
concludes  the  poem. 

BOOK    VI  t. 

THE  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down,  and 
reft  on  Cromla's  dark-brown  fteep.  The 
ilai  s^  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rolling  of  the  waves 
of  Ullin;  they  (hew  their  heads  of  fire  thro'  the 
flying  ir.ift  of  heaven,  A  diftant  wind  roars  in  the 
wood  ;  but  filent  and  dark  is  the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arofe  in  my  ears  the 

tuneful  voice  of  Carril.     He  fung  of  the  companions 

Vol.  I.  I  of 

t  This  book  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on 
the  morning  of  the  fixth  day.  The  time  of  five  days, 
five  nights,  and  a  part  of  the  fixth  day  is  taken  up  in  the 
poem.  The  fcene  lies  in  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  the 
mountain  Cromla  on  the  coaft  of  Uifter. 
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of  cur  youth,  and  the  days  of  former  years ;  when 
we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  fent  round  the 
joy  of  the  fhell.  Cromla,  with  its  cloudy  ftceps 
anfwered  to  his  voice.  The  giiofts  of  thofe  he  fung 
came  in  the  ruftHng  blafls.  They  were  feen  to  bend 
witl"i  joy  towards  the  found  of  their  praife. 

Be  thy  foul  blefl:,  O  Carril,  in  the  midft  of  thy 
e  'dying  winds.  O  that  thou  would  come  to  my 
hall  when  I  am  alone  by  night  !  And  thou  doft 
come,  my  friend,  I  hear  often  thy  light  hand  on  my 
harp:  when  .it  hangs  on  the  diftant  wall,  and  the 
feeble  found  touches  my  ear.  Why  doft  thou  not 
fpeak  to  me  in  my  grief,  and  tell  when  1  fhall  behold 
my  friends  ?  But  thou.pafleft  away  in  thy  murmur- 
ing blafl:  and  thy  wind  whiftles  through  the  gray 
hair  of  Offian. 

Now  on  the  fide  of  Mora  the  heroejs  gathered  to 
the  feaft,  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the 
wind.  The  flrength*  of  the  fhells  goes  round. 
And  the  fouls  of  warriors  brighten  with  joy.  But 
the  king  of  Lochlin  is  filent,  and  forrow  reddens  in 
the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often  turned  toward  Lena* 
and  remembered  that  he  fell. 

Fingal  leaned  on  the  Hiield  of  his  fathers.  His 
gray  locks  flowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered 
to  the  beam  of  night.  He  faw  the  grief  of  Swaran, 
and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  bards. 

"  Raife, 

*  Ey  the  fnxngth  of  tl.e  fijell  is  meant  tiie  liquor  the 
I  eroes  drunk  ;  of  v.hat  kind  it  was,  cannot  be  afcertained 
2t  tiiis  diftance  of  time.  The  tranflator  has  met  with 
f'everal  ancient  poems  that  mention  wax-lights  and  wine  as  • 
common  in  the  halls  of  Fingal.  'J'he  names  of  both  are 
borrowed  from  the  l.atin,  which  plainly  fliews  that  our 
anceRors  had  them  from  the  Romans,  if  they  had  them  at 
all.  The  Caledonians  -in  their  frequent  incurlions  to  the 
province,  might  become  acquainted  with  thofe  conveniences 
ci  life,  and  introduce  them  into  their  own  country,  amoEg 
tlx  booty*  which  they  carried  from  South  Britain.* 
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"  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  footh 
my  foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noife 
of  arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  glad- 
den the  king  of  Lochlin.  f^e  muft  depart  from  us 
with  jov. — None  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar ! 
the  lightning  of  my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrcng  in 
battle ;  but  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors 
ykld  in  war," 

"  Trennior  *","  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong?, 
"  lived  in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded 
over  the  waves  of  the  north  :  companion  of  rhe 
ftorm.  The  liigh  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin,  and 
its  groves  of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to  the  hero 
through  th.e  mifl: ;  he  bound  his  white-bofoir.  jd  fails, 
Treninor  purfued  the  boar  that  roared  along  the 
woods  of  (Jormal.  Many  had  fied  from  its  pre- 
fence;  but  tiie  fpear  of  Trenmor  flew  it. 

"  Three  cliiefs,  that  beheld  th.e  deed,  told  of  the 
mighty  flrangsr.  They  told  that  he  ftood*  like  a 
pillar  of  fire  in  the  bright  arms  oi  his  valour;  The 
king  of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feaft,  and  called  the 
blooming  Trenmor,  Three  days  he  feafted  at 
Gormal's  windy  towers  j  and  got  his  choice  in  the 
combat. 

"  The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded 
not  to  Trenmor.  The  fliell  of  joy  went  round 
with  fongs  in  pra:/j  of  the  king  of  Morven  ;  he  that 
came  over  the  waves  the  firfJ  of  mighty  men. 

"  Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  the 
hero  launched  his  (liip;  and  walking  along  the  filent 
ihore  waited  for  the.  rulhing  wind.  For  loud  and 
d.llant  he  heard  the  blafl  murmuring  in  the  grove. 

"  Covered  over  with  arms  of  fteel  a  fon  of  the 

woody   Gormal   appeared.     Red  was  his  cheek  and 

fair  his  hair.     His  flcin  like  the  fnov;  of  Morven. 

I  2  Mild 

•  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The 
ftory  Is  introduced  to  facilitate  the  difiniffion  of  Swaran. 
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Mild  rolled  his  blue  and  fmiling  eye  when  he  fpoke 
to  the  king  of  fwords. 

"  Stay,  Trenmor,  ftay  thou  firft  of  nn.en,  thou 
haft  not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.  My  fword  has 
often  met  the  brave.  And  the  wife  fhun  the  ftrength 
of  my  bow," 

"  Thou  fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied, 
"  I  will  not  fight  with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is 
feeble,  fun-beam  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gormal's 
dark-brown  hinds." 

"  But  1  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "with 
the  fword  of  Trenmor  ;  and  exult  in  the  found  of 
my  fame.  The  virgins  fhall  gather  with  fmiles 
around  him  who  conquered  Trenmor.  They  fhall 
figh  with  the  fighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of 
thy  fpear ;  when  i  fliall  carry  it  among  thoufands, 
and  lift  the  glittering  point  to  the  fun." 

"  Thou  (halt  never  carry  m.y  fpear,"  faid  the 
angry  king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  fhall  find: 
thee  pale  on  the  fiiore  of  the  echoing  Gormal ;  and, 
looking  over  the  dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of  him. 
that  flew  her  fon." 

"  I  will  not  lift  tlie  fpear,"  replied  the  youth,. 
«  my  arm  is  not  ftrong  with  years.  But  with  the; 
feathered  dart  I  have  learned  to  pierce  a  diflant  foe. 
Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of  ileel ;  for  Trenmor: 
is  covered  all  over.  I  fi-.ft  will  lay  my  mail  on  earth. 
Throw  now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven." 

He  faw  the  heaving  cf  her  breali.  It  was  the- 
fifter  of  the  king.  She  had  feen  him  in  the  halls  of.i 
Gormal;  and  loved  his  face  of  youth.  The  fpear 
dropt  from  the  hand  of  Trenmor  !  he  bent  his  red;' 
cheek  to  the  ground,  for  he  had  feen  her  like  a  beam  i 
of  light  that  meets  the  fons  of  the  cave,  when  they  ' 
revifit  the  fields  cf  the  fun,  and  bend  their  aching 
eyes. 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the  maid 
of  the  arms  of  fnu.v  \  ''  let  me  reft  in  thy  bounding 

(hipj 
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fhip,  far  from  the  love  of  Corla.  For  he,  like  the 
thunder  of  the  defart,  is  terrible  to  Inibacca.  He 
loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  his  pride,  and  ihakes  ten 
thoufand  ("pears  !" 

"  Relf  thou  in  peace,"  faid  the  mighty  Trenmor, 
"  behind  the  lh:e]d  of  my  fathers.  1  will  not  fly 
from  the  chief,  thougla  he  fliakes  tea  tlioufand 
fpears." 

"  Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fliore;  and  fent 
his  horn  abroad.  He  called  Corla  to  battle  fiom  all 
his  echoing  hills.  But  Corla  came  not  to  battle. 
The  king  of  Lochlin  defcended.  He  feafted  on  the 
roaring  Ihore ;  and  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor." 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  faid  Fingal,  "  thy  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in 
battle,  becaufe  they  loved  the  ftrife  of  fpears.  But 
often  did  theY  feart  in  the  hall;  and  fend  round  the 
.  joy  of  the  (liell.  Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladnefs, 
and  thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the 
florm  of  thine  ocean  thou  haft  poured  thy  valour 
forth  ;  thy  voice  has  been  like  the  voice  of  ihou- 
fands  when  they  engage  in  battle.  Raife,  to-morrov\', 
thy  while  fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agan- 
decca.  Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon  (he  comes  on 
my  mournful  foul.  I  faw  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one, 
and  fparcd  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno;  when  my 
fword  was  red  with  llaughter,  and  my  eye  full  of 
tears  tor  the  maid.  Or  doll  thou  chufe  tliC  fight  ? 
The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor  is 
thine;  that  thou  mayeft  depart  renowned  like  the 
fun  fetting  in  the  weft." 

"Xing  of  the  race  of  Morven,"  faid  the  chief  of 
tlie  waves  of  Lochlin ;  "  never  will  Svvaran  right 
with  thee,  firft  of  a  thoufand  heroes  !  I  faw  thee  in 
the  halls  of  Starno,  and  few  were  thy  years  beyond 
my  own.  'When  Ihall  I,  faid  1  to  my  foul,  lift  tiie 
fpear  like  the  noble  Fingal :  We  have.fouglit  hereto- 
fore, O  warrior,  on  the  fide  of  the  Ihaggy  Malmor; 
I  3  after 
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after  my  waves  had  carried  me  to  t'ny  liails,  and  the 
feaft  of  a  thoufand  IhelJs  was  fpread.  Let  the  bards 
fend  his  fame  who  overcame  to  future  \ears,  for 
noble  was  the  ftrife  of  Mahnor. 

"  But  many  of  the  ftiips  of  Lochlin  have  Jofi 
the'r  jouths  on  Lena.  1  ake  thefe,  thou  king  of 
Morven,  and  be  the  friend  of  Swaran  :  And  when 
thy  fons  fliall  come  to  the  mofiy  toweis  of  Gormal, 
the  feaft  of  fh^Hs  (liall  be  fpread,  and  the  combat 
offered  on  the  vale. 

"■  Nor  Ihip,"  replied  th.e  king,  "fha!l  Fingal  tr.ke, 
nor  land  of  my^iy  hills.  The  dcfart  is  enough  to 
me  With  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife  on  thy  waves 
again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agandccca.  Spread  thy 
white  fails  to  the  beam,  of  the  morning,  and  return 
to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal." 

"  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fnclls,"  faid 
Swaran  of  the  dark- brown  Ihield,  "  In  peace  thou 
art  the  gale  of  fpring.  In  war  tlie  mountain- llorm. 
Take  now  my  hand  in  friendship,  tbou  noble  king 
of  Morven.  Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell. 
Let  Erin  give  the  fens  of  Lochlin  to  earth;  and 
r;;ire  the  moffy  ftones  of  their  fame.  1  hat  the 
children  of  the  north  h.ereafttr  may  behold  the  place 
where  there  failicrs  fought.  And  fonie  hunter  may 
fay,  when  he  leans  on  a  mofiy  tomb,  here  Fingal 
and  Swaran  fought,  the  lierots  of  other  years. 
Thus  hereafter  (hall  he  fay,  and  our  fame  iliall  laft 
for  ever !" 

"  Swaran,"  faid  the  king  of  the  hills,  "  to-day 
our  fame  is  grcateft.  We  Hiall  pafs  awav  like  a 
dream.  No  foi.nd  will  be  in  the  fields  of  our 
battles.  Our  ton  Ls  will  be  lofi  in  the  heath.  The 
.  hunter  fliall  rot  know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our 
names  may  be  heard  in  fong,  but  the  ftrength  of  our 
anrs  will  ceafe.  O  Oflian,  Cairil,  and  Uilin,  you 
know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more.     Gire  us  the  fong 

of 
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of  Other  years.    Let  the  night  pafs  away  en  tht  found, 
and  morning  return  with  joy-" 

We  gave  the  fcng  to  the  kings,  and  a  hundred 
harps  accompanied  our  voice.  1  he  face  of  Swaran 
brightened  like  the  full  mcon  of  lieaven,  when  the 
clouds  vanilh  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad 
in  the  midft  of  the  iTiv. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  fpoke  to  Carril  the  chief 
of  other  time?.  "  Wl-ere  is  the  fon  of  Semo;  the 
king  of  the  ille  of  mift  ?  has  he  retired,  like  the 
meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura  ?" 

"  Cuchullin,"  faid  Carril  of  other  times,  "  lies 
in  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the 
fword  of  his  ftrength.  His  thoughts  on  the  battle 
which  be  loil.  jVlournful  is  the  king  of  fpears  ;  for 
lie  has  often  teen  xicioiious.  He  fends  the  fword  of 
his  war  to  rert  on  the  fide  of  Fingal.  For,  like  the 
ftorm  of  the  defart,  thou  haft  fcattered  all  his  foes. 
Take,  O  Fingal,  the  fword  of  the  hero ;  for  his 
fame  is  departed  like  mift  when  it  flies  before  the 
ruftling  wind  of  the  vale. 

"  No  j"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  ftiall  never 
take  his  fword.  His  arm  is  mightv  in  war ;  his 
fame  Ihall  never  fail.  Many  have  been  overcome  in 
battle,  that  have  ibone  afterwards  like  the  fun  of 
heaven. 

"  O  Swaran,  king  of  the  refounding  woods,  give 

all  thy  grief  away.      The  vaiiquiftied,  if  brave,  are 

i   renowned  ;  they  are  like  the  fun  in  a  cloud  when  he 

1   hides  his  face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks  again  on  the 

hills  of  grafs. 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the 
battle  on  every  coafl.  His  foul  rejoiced  in  blood  ; 
his  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  warriors 
on  the  founding  Craca  ;  and  Craca's  king  met  him 
from  his  grove ;  for  then  wi.hin  the  circle  of  Brumo* 
he  fpoke  to  the  ftone  of  power. 

"  Fierce 

*  This  pciffage  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of 
CraCvi.     See  a  note  on  a  fimilar  fubjedl  in  the  third  book* 
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"  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the 
mail  ot  the  brenft  of  fnow.  'V\\t  fame  of  the 
daughter  of  Craca  had  readied  Grutnal  at  the  ftreams 
of  Cona ;  he  vowed  to  have  the  white- bofomed 
maid,  or  die  on  the  echoing  Craca.  Three  days 
they  llrove  together,  and  Grumal  on  the  fourth  was 
bound. 

"  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the 
horrid  circle  of  Brumo  ;  where  often  they  faid,  the 
gholls  of  the  dead  howled  round  the  ftone  of  their 
tear.  But  afterwards  he  fhonc  like  a  pillar  of  the 
light  ot  heaven.  They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand, 
and  Grumal  had  his  fame. 

"  RailV,  ye  baids  of  other  times,  raife  high  the 
p-aife  of  heroes  ;  that  my  foul  mav  fettle  on  their 
fame;  and  the  mind  of  Swaran  ceafe  to  he  fad." 

'I  hey  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora ;  the  dark  winds 
ruftied  over  the  heroes.  A  hundred  voices  at  once 
an^fe,  a  hundred  harps  were  ftrung ;  they  fung 
of  other  times,  and  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former 
years. 

When  now  Hiall  I  hear  the  bard  ;  or  rejoice  at  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not  llrung  on 
Morven  ;  nor  the  voice  of  mufic  raifed  on  Cona. 
Dead  with  the  mighty  is  the  bard  ;  and  fame  is  in 
the  defart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  and 
glimmers  on  gray-headed  Cromia.  Over  Lena 
is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran,  and  the  fons  of  the 
ocean  gather  around.  Silent  and  fad  they  mount  the 
wave,  and  the  blaft  of  Ullin  is  behind  their  fails. 
White,  as  the  mift  of  Morven,  they  float  along  the 
fea. 

"  Call,"  faid  Fingal,  "  call  my  dogs,  the  long- 
bour.ding  fons  of  the  chafe.  Call  white-breafted 
Br.M  ;  and  the  furly  ftrength  of  Luath.  P^illan,  and 
Ryno,  but  he  is  not  here  !  My  fon  refts  on  the  bed 
of  death.     Fillan  and  P'ergus  blow  my  horn,  that 

the 
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the  joy  of  the  chafe  may  arife ;    that  the  deer  of 
Cromla  may  hear  and  ilart  at  the  lake  of  roes," 

The  fhrill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The 
fons  of  heathy  Cromla  arife.  A  thoufand  dogs  fly 
off  at  once,  gray-bounding  through  the  heath.  A 
deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by  the  white- 
breafted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in  their  flight,  to 
Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno ;.  and  the  grief 
of  Fingal  returned.  He  faw  how  peaceful  lay  the 
[flone  of  him  who  was  the  firfl:  at  the  chafe.  "  No 
jmore  fhalt  thou  rife,  O  my  fon,  to  partake  of  the 
Ifeaft  of  Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and 
j  the  grafs  grow  rank  on  thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the 
I  feeble  fhall  pals  over  it,  and  Ihall  not  know  that  the 
I  mighty  lie  there. 

I      "  Ofiian  and   Fillan,    fons  of  my  ftrength,   and 

Gaul  king  of  the  blue  fwords  of  war,  let  us  afcend 

I  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  and  find  the  chief  of 

j  the  battles  of  Erin.     Are  thefe  the  v.alls  of  Tura  ? 

'  gray  and  lonely  they  rife  on  the  heath.     The  king  of 

fliells  is  fad,  and  the  halls  are  defolate.     Come  let  us 

find  the  king  of  fwords,  and  give  him  all  our  joy. 

But  is  that  CuchuUin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fm.oke 

on  the  heath  ?    The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes, 

and  1  diftinguifli  not  my  friend." 

"  Fingal  !"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  fon  of 
Semo.  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero  ;  his  hand  is  oa 
his  fword.  Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle,  breaker  of  the 
fliieldsr" 

"  Hail  to  thee,"  replied  Cuchullln,  "  hail  to  all 
the  fons  of  Morven.  Delightfui  is  thy  prefence,  O 
Fingal,  it  is  like  the  fun  on  Cromla;  when  the 
hunter  mourns  his  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him 
between  the  clouds.  Thy  fons  are  hke  flars  that 
attend  the  coutfe,  and  give  light  in  the  night.  It  is 
not  thus  thou  had  fctn  me,  O  Fingal,  returning 
froni  the  wars  of  the  defart ;    wlien  "the  kings  oY 

the 
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the  world*  had  fled,  and  joy  returned  to  the. hill  of :t 
hinds." 

"  Many  are  thy  words,  Guchullin,"  faid  Con- 
nan  f  of  finaJl  renown..  "Thy  words  are  manvj, 
fon  of  Semo,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arm's  ? 
Why  did  we  come  over  the  ocean  to  aid  thy  feeble 
fword  ?  Thou  flyeft  to  thy  cave  of  forrow,  and. 
Connan  fights  thy  battles:  Refign  tome  thefearms.- 
of  light;  yield  them,  thou  fon  of  Erin." 

"  No  herd,"  replied  the: chief,  "  ever  fought  the. 
arms  of  Cuchullin ;  and  had  a  thoufund  heroes? 
fought  them  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth.. 
I  fled  not  to  the  cave. of  forrow,  as  long  as  Erin's- 
warriors  lived." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  faid  Fingal,  "  Con- 
nan,  fay  no  more.  Cuchullin  is  renowned  in  battle, 
and  terrible  over  the  defart.  Often  have  I  heard  thy 
fame,  thou  ftormy  chief  of  Innis-fail.  Spread  novi^ 
tliy  white  fails  for  the  ifle  of  mift,  and  fee  Eragcia 
leaning  on  her  roek.  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tearsy 
and  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving 
breaft.  She  liftens  to  the  winds  of  night  to  bear  the 
voice  of  thy  rowers  %  ;  to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea, 
and  the  found  of  thy  diilant  harp." 

"  And  long  fhall  fhe  lilien  in  vain  ;  Cuchullia 
fhall  never  return.     How  can  1  behold  Bragcla  ta 

raife 

*  This  is  the  only  paf&ge  in  the  poem,  v.hercin  the 
wars  of  Fingal  againfl  the  Romans  are  alluded  to  :  The 
Koman  en.peror  is  diftingiiifhed  in  old  compolitions  bv  the 
title  of  Wng  of  the  '■j.'orld. 

t  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  feveral  other  poems,  and  :Kvays  appears  with 
the  iarae  charafter.  The  poet  palfed  him  over  in  filence 
till  now,  and  his  behaviour  .here  defeives  no  better  ufage. 

\  The  practice  of  finging  when  they  row  is  univerfal 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-weft  roaft  of  Scotland 
and  the  illcs.      It  deceives  time,  and  infpirits  the  rowert:. 
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raife  the  figh  of  her  breaft  ?    Fingal,  I  was  always 
victorious  in  the  battles  of  other  fpears  !" 

"  And  hereafter  thou  (halt  be  victorious,"  faid 
Fingal  king  of  fhells.  "  The  fame  of  Cuchullin 
fhall  grow  like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many 
battles  await  thee,  O  chief,  and  many  rtiall  be  the 
wounds  of  thy  hand.  Bring  hither,  Ofcar,  the 
deer,  and  prepare  the  feaft  of  Ihells  ;  that  our  fouls 
may  rejoice  after  danger,  and  our  friends  delight  in 
our  prefence." 

We  fat,  we  feafted,  and  we  fung.  The  foul  of 
Cuchullin  rofe.  The  ftrength  of  his  arm  returned ; 
and  gladnefs  brightened  on  his  face.  Ullin  gave  the 
;fong,  and  Carril  raifed  the  voice.  I  often,  joined 
the  bards,  and  fung  of  battles  of  the  fpear.  Battles  ! 
I  where  I  often  fought;  but  now  I  fight  no  more. 
[The  fame  of  my  former  adions  is  ceafed;  and  I  fit 
iforlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my  friends. 
I  Thus  they  pafled  the  night  in  the  fong ;  and  , 
brouglit  back  the  morning  with  joy.  .Fingal  arofe 
on  the  heath,  and  fliook  his  glittering  fpear.  He 
■moved  lirft  toward  the  plains  of  Lena,  and  we 
jfollowed  like  a  ridge  of  fire.  "  Spread  the  fail," 
jfaid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  and  catch  the  winds  that 
ipourfrom  Lena."  We  rofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs, 
!and   rulhed,    with  joy,    through   the   foam  of  the 
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C    O    M     A    L    A 

A 

DRAMATIC  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  ol'  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  antiquity  of  OiFian's  compoluiins.  The  Caracul  men- 
tioned here,  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  fon  of  Severus, 
who  in  the  year  211  commanded  an  expedition  againll  the 
Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the  meafure  fhews  that  the 
poem  was  originally  fet  to  mufic,  and  perhaps  prefeiited 
before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  occaflons.  Tradition  has 
handed  down  the  ftory  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the 
poenx.  "  Coma  la,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  kmg  of  Iniftore 
or  Orkney  iflands,  feil  in  love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal 
at  a  fcaft,  to  whicli  her  father  had  in>ited  him,  (Fingal,  B. 
in.)  upon  his  return,  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of 
Agandecca,  Her  paffion  was  fo  violent,  that  ftie  folJov/ed 
him,  difgui'ed  like  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be  employed  in 
his  wars.  She  w^s  Toon  diicovered  by  Hidallan  the  fon  of 
Lamor,  one  of  Fingal';  heroes,  whoTe  love  ilie  had  flighted 
fome  time  before.  Her  romantic  paflicn  and  beauty  re- 
commended her  fo  much  to  the  kmg,  th  it  he  had  refolved 
to  make  her  his  wite ;  when  news  was  brought  him  cf  Ca- 
racul's exp^'diiion.  He  marched  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him  He  left  her  on  a  hil], 
withiu  fij^lit  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himfelf  v/ent  to 
battle,  having  previeufly  promifed,  ir'  he  lurvi^eJ,  to  re- 
turn that  night  "  The  feqicl  of  the  ftury  may  be  j^atheied 
froin  the  poem  itfelf. 


THE     PERSONS. 


FISGAL.  MKLILCO 

HIDALLAN.      DERSEGR 

COMALA.  BARDS. 


"NA     (  '^^^''o'^'"'^'-^  S^^'^^'-^ORNI, 


DERSEGRENA. 

THE  chafe  is  over.     No  noife  on  Ardven  but 
the  torrent's  roar  !  Daughter  of  Morni,  come 
from  Crona's  banks.     Lay  down  the  bow  and  take 
Vol.  I.  K  the 
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the  harp.      Let  the  night  come  on  with  fongs,  and 
our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

*  MJil.  And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed 
maid,  gray  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  I  faw 
a  deer  at  Crona's  ftream ;  a  mofly  bank  he  Teemed 
through  the  gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  away. 
A  meteor  played  round  his  branchy  horns ;  and  the 
awful  faces  of  other  times  looked  from  the  clouds  of 
Crona. 

f  Dtrfa.  Thefe  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death. 
The  king  of  Ihields  is  fallen  !  and  Caracul  prevails. 
Rife,  ComalaJ,  from  thy  rocks ;  daughter  of  Sarno, 
rife  in  tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low,  and 
his  ghoft  is  already  on  our  hills. 

MeliL  There  Coma'a  fits  forlorn  !  two  gray  dogs 
near  fnake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying 
breeze.  Her  red  cheek  refls  on  her  arm,  and  the 
mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her  blue- 
rolling  eyes  towards  the  field  of  his  promlfe.  Where 
art  thou,  O  Fingal,  for  the  night  is  gathering 
around  ? 

Cumnla.  O  Carun  §  of  the  dreams  !  why  do  I 
behold  thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noife 
of  the  battle  been  heard  on  thy  banks ;  and  lleeps 
the  king  of  A-lorven  ?  Pofe,  moon,  thou  daughter  of 
the  fky  !  look  from  between  thy  clouds,  that  1  may 
behold  the  light  of  his  fleel,  on  the  field  of  his 
promife.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that  lights  our 
departed  fathers  through  the  night,  come,  with  its 
red  light,  to  fliew  u:e  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero. 
Who  v.'ill  defend  me  from  forrow  ?  Who  from  the 
love  of  Kidjllan  ?  Long  ihall  Comala  look  before 
Ihe   can    behold    Fingal  in   the  midft  of  his  hoft ; 

bright 
*   Melilconin,  /'.ft-roHh;^  eye. 
i   Dei-fagicna,   the  brigbtnejs  nf  a  fun-beam. 
\  Coniaki,   the  maid  of  the  pit af ant  brow. 
^'   Carun  or  Cru'or,  a  '■^.•iiiding  river.      '1  liis  river  rc- 
tolns  Itiil  the  name  of  Canon,    and  falls   into   the   Forth 
icaic  miles  to  tlie  north  of  Falkiik. 
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bright  as  the  beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of 
an  early  fhower. 

*  UiJal.  Roll,  thou  mift  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll 
on  the  path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  fleps  f  om 
mine  eyes,  and  let  me  remember  my  friend  no  more. 
The  bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  and  no  crowding 
fteps  are  round  the  noife  of  his  fteel.  O  Carun, 
roll  thy  Iheams  of  blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
fell. 

Comala.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  graffy  banks,  fon 
of  the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow  of 
Ardven  r  BJooinmg  as  the  bow  of  the  (hower  t 
Was  his  hair  like  the  mirt:  of  the  hill,  foft  and  curling 
in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven  in  battle  ?    Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  defart  ? 

Hidal.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her 
blufhing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  !  Blow,  thou 
gentle  breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the  maid, 
that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely  cheek, 
of  her  forrow  ! 

Comala.  And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of 
the  mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill  ! 
The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire  !  But  they 
frighten  not  Comala ;  for  her  Fingal  fell.  Say, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of 
Ihields  ? 

Hidal.  The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills ; 
for  they  fhall  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Comala.    Confufion  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains ; 

aid   deftruflion   overtake   thee,    thou   king   of  the 

K  2  world. 

*  Hidallan  was  fent  by-  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Co- 
mala of  his  return  ;  he,  to  revenge  hunfelf  on  her  for 
flighting  his  love  fome  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king 
was  killed  in  battle.  He  even  pretended  that  he  carried 
his  body  froni  tiie  field  to  be  buried  in  her  prefence  ;  and 
this  circinnftance  makes  it  probable  that  the  poem  was 
prefented  of  old. 
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world.  Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thy  grave  ;  and  let  one 
virgin  mourn  thee.  Let  her  be,  hke  Comala,  tear- 
ful in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Why  haft  thou  told 
me,  Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fell  ?  1  might  have 
hoped  a  little  while  his  return,  and  have  thought  I 
faw  him  on  the  dilhut  rock  ;  a  tree  might  have  de- 
ceived me  with  h.s  appearance;  aind  the  wind  of  the 
hill  been  the  found  of  his  iiorn  in  mine  ear.  O  that 
1  were  on  the  banks  of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might 
be  warm  on  his  clieek  ! 

HiJiiL  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun :  oa 
Ardven,  heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O 
moon,  from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam  bright  on  his 
breali,  that  Comala  may  heboid  him  in  the  light  o£ 
his  armour, 

Comala.  Stop,  yc  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold 
my  love.  He  left  me  at  the  chafe  alone,  I  knew 
not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  laid  he  would  return 
with  the  night }  and  the  king  of  Morven  is  returned. 
Why  didfi  thou  not  tell  mz  that  he  would  fall,  O 
trembling  fon  of  the  rock  *  !  Thou  haft  ktv\  him  in 
the  blood  of  his  youth,  but  thou  riidft  not  tell 
Comala. 

Mthl.   What  found  is  that  on  Ardven  ?    Who  is, 
that  bright  in  the  vale?   Who  comes  like  the  ftrength  ' 
of  rivers,  when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the 
moon  .'' 

Comala.  Who  is  it  but  the  {oc  of  Com.ala,  the 
fon  of  the  king  of  the  world  !  Ghoft  of  Fingal !  do- 
thou,  from  thy  cloud,  dire^£l  Comala's  bow.  Let 
him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  defarr.  It  is  Fingal  in 
t!ie  crowd  of  his  ghofts.  Why  doft  thou  come,  my, 
Jove,  to  frighten  and  pleafe  my  foul  ? 

Fivgal. 

*   By   the  fon  of  the  rock  fhe  means  a  druid.     It  is-, 
probable  that  fome  of  the  order  of  tlic  druids  remained  as  • 
late   as   the    beginning   of  the  reign  of  Fingal  ;  and  that 
Comala  had  confulted  one  of  them  concerning  the  event  o£' . 
the  war  with  CaracuL 
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Fingal.  Raife,  ve  bnrds  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of 
the  ftreamy  Carun.  Caracul  has  fled  from  mine 
arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fets  far  dilbnt 
like  a  meteor  that  inclofes  a  fpirit  of  night,  when 
the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the  dark 
woods  are  gleaming  around.  I  heard  a  voice  like 
the  breeze  of  my  hills.  Is  it  the  huntrcfs  of  Galma), 
the  while-handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from 
thy  rocks,  my  love;  and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of 
Comala. 

Comala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  lovely 
fon  of  death  ! 

Fin^al.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft.  The  ftorm 
is  over,  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to  the 
cave  of  my  reft,  liuntrefs  of  echoing  Cona. 

Comala.  Ke  is  returned  with  his  fame  ;  I  feel  th2 
right  hand  of  his  battles.  But  I  muft  reft  befide  the 
rock  till  my  foul  fettle  from  fear.  Let  the  harp  be 
near ;   and  raife  the  fong,  ye  daughters  of  Aiorni. 

Dtrfa.  Comala  has  llain  three  deer  on  Ardven, 
and  the  fire  afcends  on  the  rock ;  go  to  the  feafl  of 
Comala,  king  of  the  woody  JVIorven  ! 

Fingat.  Raife  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars  of  ths 
ftreamy  Carun  \  that  my  white-handed  maid  may 
rejoice  :  while  1  behold  the  feaft  of  ray  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons 
of  battle  fled.  The  fteed  is  not  feen  on  our  fields ; 
and  the  wings*  of  their  pride  fpread  in  other  lands. 
The  fun  will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  the  lliadows 
defcend  in  joy.  1  he  voice  of  the  chafe  will  be 
heard  ;  and  the  ftiields  hang  in  the  halL  Our  delight 
will  be  in  the  war  of  the  ocean,  and  our  hands  be 
red  in  tlie  blood  of  I>ochlin,  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun, 
roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of  battle  ft.ed. 

MtUl.  Defcend,  ye  light  mifts  fiom  high ;  ye 
moon-beams,  lift  her  foul.  Pale  lies  the  maid  at  the 
rock  !  Comala  is  no  more  ! 

K  3  Fingal. 

.    Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 
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Flngal.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  white- 
bofomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on 
my  heaths,  when  i  fit  alone  at  the  ftreams  of  my. 
hills. 

Hldal.  Ceafed  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal  ?: 
Why  did  1  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When, 
flull  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chafe  of  the  dark- 
"tirown  hinds  ? 

Fingal.  Youth  ef  the  gloomy  brow  ?  no  more- 
fhalt  thou  feaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  fhalt  not  purfue. 
my  chafe,  and  my  foes  fhall  not  fall  by  thy  fv/ord  *. 
Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I  may  behold 
her  beauty.  Pale  fhe  lies  at  the  rock,  and  the  cold 
winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow- firing  founds  in  the 
blall,  and  her  arrow  v^as  broken  in  her  fall.  Raife 
the  praife  of  the  daughter  ot  Sarno,  and  give  her 
name  to  the  wind  of  the  hills. 

Bards.  See  meteors  roll  around  the  maid ;  and 
moon-beams  lift  her  foul  !  Around  her,  from  their 
cloudSj  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fathers  ;  Sarno  f 
of  the  gloomy  brow  5  and  the  red-rolling  eyes  oi 
Fidalian.  When  (hall  thy  white-hand  arife,  and  thy 
vo'.ce  be  heard  on  our  rocks  ?  The  m.aids  fh.ill  feelc 
liiee  on  the  heath,  but  they  will  not  find  thee. 
Thou  {halt  come,  at  tirnes,  to  their  dreams,  and 
fettle  peace  in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  fhall  remain  in 
their  ears,  and  they  Ihall  think  with  joy  on  the 
dreams  of  their  reft.  Meteors  roll  around  the  maid, 
and  moon- beams  lift  her  foul ! 


■1 


*  The  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Hidallan  is  introduced,  as 
an  epifode,  in  the  poem  which  Imniediately  follows  in  this 
colltftion. 

t  Same  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  after  the  flight 
of  l^is  daughter.  Fidalian  was  the  fiill  king  that  reigned  in 
lulftorc. 


WAR    OF    CAROS 


A 

POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurper  Caraullus,  hy  birth  a 
Menapian,  who  HfTiimed  the  purple  in  tie  ye;ir  284;  and, 
feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  M^ximian  Hercu- 
Jius  in  (eveial  naval  engagements,  wliich  gives  propriety  to 
his  being  called  in  this  poem  "  the  king  of  (hip's  *-  He  re- 
paired Agricolu's  wall^  in  order  to  obftruft  the  incurfions  of 
the  Caieoonians  ;.  and  when  he  was  employed  in  that  work, 
it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command 
of  Ofcar  the  fnn  of  Oifian  This  battle  is  the  foundation 
of  the  prefent  poem,  which  is  addreffed  to  Malvina  the 
daughter  of  Tolcar. 


BRING,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  the  harp ; 
the  light  of  the  fcng  rifes  in  Offian's  foul.  It 
is  like  the  field,  when  darknefs  covers  the  hills 
around,  and  the  fliadow  grows  flowly  on  the  plain 
of  the  fun- 
I  I  behold  my  fon,  O  Malvina,  near  the  mofiy  rock 
j  ef  Crona*  but  it  is  the  nnift  of  the  defart  tinged 
with  the  beam  of  the  weft :  Lovely  is  the  mift  that 
affumes  the  form  of  Ofcar  !  turn  from  it,  ye  winds, 
when  ye  roar  on  the  fide  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  murmur  of 
j  a  fong  ?  His  ftafF  in  his  hand,  his  gray  hair  loofe  on 
I  the  wind.  Surlj  joy  lightens  his  face ;  and  he  often 
1'  •  looks 

*  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  nream  which  runs  into 
,  the  Carron.  On  its  banks  is  the  fcene  of  the  preceding 
!  dramatic  poem. 
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looks  back  to  Caros.     It  is  Ryno*  of  the  fong,  he 
that  went  to  view  the  foe. 

"  VVhat  does  Caros  king  of  (hips,"  faid  the  fon 
of  the  now  mournful  Olfian  ?  "  fpreads  he  the 
wiagsf  of  his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old?" 

"  He  fpreads  them,  Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard, 
*'  but  it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap;};.  Me  looks 
over  his  flones  with  fear,  and  beliolds  thee,  terrible, 
as  the  ghoft  of  night  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  fhips," 

"  Go,  thou  fit  (t  of  my  bards,"  fays  Ofcar,  "  and 
take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  Rame  on  its  point, 
and  ihake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him  in 
fongs  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling  of  his  wave. 
Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  fur  battle ;  and  that  my 
bow  is  weary  of  the  chafe  of  Cona.  Tell  him  the 
mighty  are  not  here;  and  that  my  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  found  of  his  fong.  Ofcar  reared 
his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ardven, 
like  the  noife  of  a  cave;  when  the  lea  of  Togorma 
rolls  before  it ;  and  its  trees  meet  the  roaring  winds. 
They  gather  round  my  fon  like  t!ie  flreams  of  the 
hill ;  when,  after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their 
courfe. 

Ryno  came  to  the  migh,ty  Caros,  and  ftruck  h's 
flaming  fpcar.     "  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar,  O  ' 
thou  thar  fi:te{l  on  the  rolling  of  waters.     Fingal  is 
dilknt  far;  he  hears  the  fongs  of  his  bards  in  Mor- 
ven  ;  and  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.       His. 
terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fide ;  and  his  Ihield  that  is  like 
that  darkened  moon.     Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  j  , 
the  hero  is  alone." 

He  came  not  over  the  flreamy  Carun§  ;  the  bard  i 
returned  with  his  fong.     Gray  night  grows  dim  oa 

Crona. , 

*   E.yno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.      He 
feems  to  have  been  a  bard,  of  the  llrft  rank,  in  the  days  of  f 
Fingai. 

t  The  Roman  eagle. 

t  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraufms  repaired. 

I  The  river  Carron.  , 
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Crona.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread,  A  hundred 
oaks  burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light  gleams  over 
the  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the 
beam,  and  fhew  their  dim  and  d:ftant  forms.  Co- 
mala  *  is  half  unfeen  on  her  nieteor  ;  and  Hidallan  is 
fullen  and  dim,  like  the  darkened  moon  bthind  the 
mift  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad  ?"  faid  Rvno  ;  for  he  alone 
beheld  the  chief.  "  Why  art  thou  fad,  Hidallan, 
haft  thou  not  received  thy  fame  ?  The  fongs  of 
Offian  have  been  heard,  and  thy  ghoft  has  brightened 
jn  the  wind,  when  thou  didft  bend  from  thy  cloud 
to  hear  the  fong  of  Morven's  bard." 

"  And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,"  faid  Ofcar, 
"  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?  Say,  Ryno,  fay, 
how  tell  the  chief  that  was  fo  renowned  in  the  days 
©f  our  fathers  ?  His  name  remains  on  the  rocks  of 
Cona ;  and  I  have  often  feen  the  ftreams  of  his 
hills." 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan 
from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for  Comala, 
and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hidallan.  Lonely, 
fad,  along  the  heath,  he  flowly  moved  with  filent 
fteps.  His  arms  hang  diforderd  on  his  fide.  His  hair 
flies  loofe  from  his  helmet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down- 
caft  eyes ;  and  the  figh  half  filent  in  his  breaft. 
Three  days  he  ftrayed  unfeen,  alone,  before  he  came 
to  Lamor's  halls:  the  molTy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at 
the  ftream  of  Balvaf.  There  Lamor  fat  alone  be- 
neath 

.  *  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the 
fubjeft  of  the  dramatic  poem.  Tlie  poet  mentions  her  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  introduce  the  fequel  of  Hidallan's 
ftory,  who,  on  account  of  her  death,  had  heen  expelled 
from  the  wars  of  Fingal. 

+  1  his  is  pcrliaps  that  {mall  flrcam,  flill  retaining  the 
name  of  Balva,  which  runs  through  the  romantic  valley 
of  Glentivar  in  Stirlingfhire.  Balva  fignifies  a  Jilent 
Jream  i.  and  Glentivar,  the  fcquejlercd  vale. 
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neath  a  tree ;  for  he  had  fent  his  people  with  Hi<]allan 
to  war.  The  ftream  ran  at  his  feet,  and  his  gray 
head  refted  on  his  ftafF.  Sightlefs  are  his  aged  eyes. 
He  hums  the  fong  of  other  times.  The  noife  of 
Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear:  he  knew  the  tread  of 
his  fon. 

"  Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned  ;  or  is  it  the 
found  of  his  ghoft?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of 
Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or,  if  I  hear  the 
found  of  Hidallan's  feet;  wliere  are  the  mighty  in 
war  ?  where  are  my  people,  Hidallan,  that  were 
wont  to  return  with  their  echoing  (hields  ?  Have 
they  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun  f" 

"  No  :"  replied  the  fighing  youth,  "  the  peopk 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  battle,  my 
father ;  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more.  I  mufl 
fit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  ol 
the  battle  grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied  th« 
rifmg  pride  of  Lamor.  "  They  never  fat  alone  or 
the  banks  of  Balva,  whet?  the  roar  of  battle  rofe 
Doft  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  ?  Mine  eyes  difcerr 
it  not :  there  ref^s  the  noble  Garmallon  who  nevei 
fled  from  war.  Come,  thou  renowned  in  battle 
he  fays,  come  to  thy  father's  tomb.  How  am  ] 
renowned,  Garmallon  ?  my  fon  has  fled  from  war !' 

"  King  of  the  ftreamy  Balva  !"  faid  Hidallar 
with  a  figh,  "  why  doft  thou  torment  my  foul  i 
Lamor,  I  never  feared.  Fingal  was  fad  for  Comala 
and  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan:  Go  to  the  graj 
ftreains  of  thy  land,  he  faid,  and  moulder  like  i 
leaflefs  oak,  which  the  winds  have  bent  over  Balva 
never  more  to  grow  !" 

«  And  muft  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the  lonel) 
tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  "When  thoufands  are  re- 
nowned in  battle,  fhall  he  bend  over  my  gra) 
ftreanis  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon  !  carr) 
I,amor  to  his  place ;  his  eyes  are  dark ;  his  foul  i 
fad  :  a;id  his  fon  has  loft  his  fame  !" 

«  Where,' 
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'  «  Where,"  fa'id  the  youth,  «  (hall  I  fearch  for 
fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From  whence 
(hall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the  found  of  my 
arms  may  be  pleafant  in  his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to  the 
chafe  of  hinds,  my  name  will  not  be  heard.  Lamor 
will  not  feel  my  dcgs,  with  his  liands,  glad  at  my 
arrival  from  the  hill.  He  will  not  inquire  of  his 
mountains,  or  of  the  daik-brown  deer  of  his  de- 
:  farts. 

''  I  m.uft  fall,"  faid  Lamor,   "  like  a  leaflefs  oak : 
'  it  grew  en  a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned  it. 
iMy  ghoft  will  be  ken.  on  my  hills,  mournful  for  my 
young  Hidallan.      Will  nor  ye,  ye  mifts,  as  ye  rife, 
hide  him  from  my  fight?    My  fon  !    go  to  Lamor's 
ball :    there  the  arms  of  our  fathers  hang.     Bring 
i  the  fword  of  Garmallon  j  he  took  it  from  a  foe." 
f      He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its  ftud- 
ded  thongs.     He  gave  it  to  his  father.     The  gray- 
haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

*'  My  fon  !    lead   me  to   Garmallon's  tomb :    it 
fifes  befide  that  ruflling  tree.      The   long  grafs   is 
-withered;    I  heard  the  breeze  whifiHng  there.      A 
little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its  water  to 
I '  Balva.     There  let  me  reft ;   it  is  noon  :  and  the  fun 
is  on  our  fields," 
He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.    Lamor  pierced 
-  the  fide  of  his  fon.     They  fleep  together;  and  their 
0-  ancient  halls  moulder  on   halva's  banks.      Ghofls 
ni  are  feen  there  at  noon  :   the  valley  is  filent,  and  the 
iji  people  fhun  the  place  of  Lamor. 
!«■      "  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"   faid  Ofcar,  «  fon  of  the 
!:'f  dmes  of  old  !    My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan  ;  he  fell  in 
:he  days  of  his  youth.     He  flies  on  the  blalt  of  the 
i  fart,  and  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign  land.     Sons 
■.i"  of  the  echoing  Morven  !   draw   near  to  the  foes  of 
;'  Fingai.     Send  the  night  away  in  fongs ;  and  watch 
c!    the  ilrcngth  of  Caros.     Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of 
,-    other  times  ;  to  the  fhades  of  lilent  Ardven  ;  where 

his 
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his  father's  fit  dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the 
future  war.  And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a 
half-exiinguifhed  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  fight,  in 
thy  forrow,  chief  of  the  roaring  Balva  !" 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs.  Ofcar  flowly 
afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  are  fetting 
on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent  faintly 
roars.  Unfrequent  blalls  rufh  through  aged  oaks. 
The  half  enlightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind, 
her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath. 
Ofcar  drew  his  fvvord. 

"  Come,"   faid  the  hero,   "  O  ye  ghofts  of  myi 
fathers !    ye   that   fought   againft   the   kings  of  the* 
world  I   Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times;  and  your 
difcourfe  in  your  caves :    wden  you  talk  together  and 
behold  your  fons  in  the  fields  of  the  valiant." 

Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  (leed  of  the  ftranger, 
fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of 
Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is 
a  meteor  half-extingul/hed.  His  face  is  without 
form,  and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero  : 
and  thrice  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around. 
Many  were  his  words  to  Ofcar :  but  they  only  came 
by  halves  to  our  ears :  they  were  dark  as  the  talcs  of 
other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  f  ^ng  arofe.  He 
flowly  vanished  like  a  mifl:  that  melts  on  the  funny 
hiil.  It  was  then,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  my  fon 
begun  firft  to  he  fad.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his  race; 
and,  at  times,  he  v;as  thoughtful  and  dark;  like  the 
fun  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face;  but  he  looks 
afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Ccna. 

Ofcar  pafi!ed  the  night  among  his  fathers,  gray 
morning  met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun.  A  grefin^ 
vale  funounded  a  tomb  Vvihich  arofe  in  the  times  of 
©Id.  Little  hills  lift  their  head  at  a  diftancer  and 
ftretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  T'he  warriors  of  ^ 
Caros  fat  there,  for  they  had  pafled  the  ftream  by  j 

night. 
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night.  They  appeared,  Jike  the  trunks  of  aged 
pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the  morning.  Ofcar  ftood 
at  the  tomb,  and  railed  thrice  his  terrible  voice. 
The  rocking  hills  echoed  around  :  the  ftarting  roes 
bounded  away.  And  the  trembling  ghofts  of  the 
dead  Hed,  (hrieking  on  their  clouds,  bo  terrible  was 
■the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  he  called  his  friends. 

A   thoufand  fpears  rofe  around ;    the   people   cf 
Caros  rofe       ^\  hy,  daughter  of    lorcar,  why  that 
tear?   My  fon,  though  alone,  is  brave.     Ofcarislike 
a  beam  of  the  fky ;  he  turns  around  and  the  people 
•fall      His  hand  is  like  the  arm  of  a  g/.jfl,  when  he 
ftretches  it  from  a  cloud ;  the  reil  of  h.s  thin  form  is 
unfeen  ;  but  the  people  die  in  the  vale  !   My  fon  be- 
held the  approach  of  the  foe;  and  he  flood  in  the 
filcnt  darknefs   of  his  ftrength.      "   Am  I  alone," 
faid  Olcar,  "  in  the  midfi:  of  a  thoufand  foes  ?  Many 
;  a  fpear  is  there  !    many  a  darkly- rolling  eye  !    bhali  I 
'  fly  to  Ardven  ?   But  did  my  fathers  ever  fly  !     The 
mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand  battles.     Ofcar 
;  too  will  be  renowned.     Come,  ye  dim  gholis  of  my 
I  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in  war  !    I  may  fail ; 
I  but  1  will  be  renowned  like  the  race  cf  the  echoing 
I  Morven."      He  flood   dilated  in  his  place,   like  a 
I  iiood  fwelling  in  a  narrow  vale.     The  battle  came, 
j  but  they  fell ;  bloody  was  the  fvvord  of  Ofcar. 

The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona ;  they 
1  came  like  a  hundred  ffreauis.  The  warriors  of 
i  Caros  lied,  and  Ofcar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by 
I  the  ebbing  fea. 

I  Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his  fleeds,  Caros 
rolled  Ills  might  along:  the  little  flreams  are  loll  in 
1  his  courfe ;  and  the  earth  is  rocking  round.  Bartle 
;  fpreads  from  wing  to  wing :  ten  thoufand  fwords 
i  gleam  at  once  in  the  llcy.  But  why  (hould  Oflian 
;  fing  of  battles  ?  For  never  more  fnall  my  fl-eei  (hine 
I  in  war.  I  remember  the  days  of  my  youth  with 
(  forrow ;  v;hea  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm. 
\      Vol.  I.  L  Happy 
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Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midft 
of  their  renown  !  They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs 
of  their  friends  :  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of  their 
ftrength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of 
thy  rufning  blaft.  Thou  often  goeft  to  the  fields  of 
thy  fame,  where  Caros  fed  from  thy  lifted  fword. 

Darknefs  cotr.es  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daughter  of 
Tofcar,  i  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fon  at  Carun ; 
nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona.  The  ruftlin? 
winds  have  carried  him  far  away;  and  the  heart  of 
his  father  is  fad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvlna,  to  the  found  of  my 
woods,  and  the  roar  of  my  mountain  ftreams.  Let 
the  chace  be  heard  on  Cona  ;  that  I  may  think  on 
the  days  of  other  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O 
maid,  that  I  may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  foul 
fhall  arlfe.  hie  thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong ;  and 
future  times  (hall  hear  of  OlTian. 

The  funs  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice 
on  Cona;  and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Here 
Oflian  dwelt."  They  (hall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old, 
and  the  race  that  are  no  more :  while  we  ride  on  our 
clouds,  Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds. 
Our  voices  (liall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  thedefart;. 
and  we  Ihall  fing  on  the  winds  of  the  reck. 
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WAR  OF  INIS-THONA: 

A 

P  O  E  M. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  poem  is  an  epifode  introduced  in  i  great  work  compo'ed 
by  Oflia;i,  in  which  the  a<5hons  of  his  friends,  snJ  his  be- 
loved fon  Ofcar,  wire  interwoven  The  worlc  it  >lf  is  loft, 
but  forae  epi  "odes,  and  the  ftory  of  the  poem,  are  handed 
down  by  tradition.  Inis-thona  was  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia, 
fubjert  to  its  own  king,  but  depending  upon  the  Idngdom  of 
Lochlin. 

OUR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on 
the  hill  of  heath.  He  deeps  m  the  mi!d 
beams  of  the  fua ;  Lait  he  awakes  amidft  a  ftorm ; 
the  red  lightning  flies  around  :  and  the  trees  fhake 
their  heads  to  t!ie  wind.  He  looks  back  with  joy  on 
the  day  of  the  fun,  and  the  pleafant  dreams  of  his 
refl ! 

When  (hall  Ollian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear 
delight  in  the  found  of  arms  ?  When  fliall  I,  like 
'  Ofcar,  travel  in  the  light  of  rny  fteel  ?  Come,  with 
;  your  ftreams,  ye  hills  of  Cona,  and  liilen  to  the 
!  voice  of  OlHan  !  The  fong  rifes,  like  the  fun,  in 
my  foul ;  and  my  heart  f?els  the  joys  of  other 
I  times, 

I  behold  my  towers,  O  Selma  !  and  tlie  oaks  of 
I  thy  Ihaded  wall:  thy  fiireams  found  in  my  ear;  thy 
.heroes  gather  rourd.  Fingal  fits  in  the  midil ;  and 
leans  on  the  fhield  of  Treamor :  his  fpear  ftands 
againft  the  wall ;  he  liftens  to  the  fong  of  his  bards. 
The  deeds  of  his  arm  are  heard ;  and  the  ailions  of 
the  king  in  his  youth. 

L  2  Ofcar 
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Ofcar  had  returned  from  the  chafe,  and  heard  the 
hero's  praife.  He  took  the  /hield  of  Branno  *  from 
the  wall  J  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red  was 
the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was  trembling,  low. 
My  fpear  fliook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand  :  he  Ipoke 
to  Morven's  king. 

'<  Fingal  !  thou  king  of  heroes  !  Ollian,  next  to 
him  in  war!  ye  liave  fought  the  battle  in  your- 
youth;  your  names  are  renov.ned  in  fong.  Ofcar  is: 
like  the  mift  of  Cona :  I  appear  and  vanifh.  The 
bard  will  not  know  my  name.  The  hunter  will  not 
fearch  in  the  heath  for  my  tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O 
heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis-thona.  Diliant  is  the 
land  of  my  war !  ye  (hall  not  hear  of  Ofcar's  fall.. 
Some  bard  may  find  me  there,  and  give  my  name  to 
the  fong.  The  daughter  of  the  firanger  fhall  fee  my 
tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth  that  came  from  afar. 
The  bard  lliall  fay,  at  the  leali,  hear  the  fong  of 
Ofcar  from  the  diitant  land." 

"  Ofcar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven  ;  "  thou 
flialt  fight,  fon  of  my  hmt !  Prepare  my  dark- 
bofomed  fhip  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son- 
of  my  fon,  regard  our  fame :  for  thou  art  of  the- 
race  of  renown.  Let  not  the  children  of  (dangers- 
fay,  feeble  are  the  fons  of  Morven  !  Be  thou,  in 
battle,  like  the  roaring  ftorm :  mild  as  the  evening: 
fun  in  peace.  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis-thona's  king,, 
that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth  ;  when  we  ilrove  in- 
the  combat  together  in  the  davs  of   Agandecca." 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail ;  the  wind  whifHeA'j 
through  the  thcpgsf  of  the.r  rnafls.      Waves  lalhedi 

the- 

*  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and  giaudi. 
father  to  Ofcar  ;  he  was  of  Iriflh  extraction,  and  lord  of" 
the  country  round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  adions-; 
are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  his  hofpitality  has< 
palled  into  a  proverb. 

t  Leather  thongs  were  ufcd  iu.Oflu.n'i  time,  inftead  of 
ropes. 
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the  oozy  rocks  :  the  ftrength  of  ocean  roared.  My 
fon  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves.  He 
rulhed  into  the  echoing  bay  of  Runa;  and  lent  h^s 
fword  to  Annir  king  of  fpears.  The  gray-haired  he:o 
rofe,  wlien  he  faw  the  fword  of  Fmgal.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  tears ;  and  he  remembered  the  battles  oif 
their  yourh.  Twice  they  lifted  the  fpear  berore  the 
lovely  Agandecca  :  heroes  ftood  far  diflant,  as  if  two 
gholl;s  contended. 

"  But  now,"  begun  the  king,  "  I  am  old  ;  the 
fword  lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.  Thou  who  art  of 
]\lorven"s  race!  Annir  has  been  in  the  ftiife  of 
fpears ;  but  he  is  pale  and  withered  now,  like  the 
eak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee  vihh  joy, 
or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  Argon 
is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no  more.  My 
daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  flrangers,  and  longs  to 
behold  rr.v  tomb.  Her  fpoufe  (hakes  ten  thoufand 
fpears  ;  and  comes*  like  a  cloud  of  death  from  Lano» 
Come  thou  to  fiiare  the  feaft  of  Annir,  fon  of  eclio- 
ing  Morven." 

Three  days  they  feafted  together ;  on  the  fourth 

Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofcar  f.     lliey  rejoiced  in 

L  3  '  tl:e 

*  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againft  his  father-in- 
law  Annir  king  of  Inis-.'Jiona,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom  ;   tlic  injuAice  of  his  defigns  was  fo  much  re- 

-feated  by  Fingal,  that  he  fent  his  grandfon,  Oicar,  to  the 
affiftance  of  Annir.  Both  armies  came  foon  to  a  battle, 
in  which  the  condufl  and  valour  of  Ofcar  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  An  end  was  pnt  to  the  war  by  the  death 
of  CormvJo,  who  fell  in  a  fmgle  combat,  by  Oicar's  hand. 

1  Thus  is  the  flory  delivered  down  by  tradition  ;  though  the 
poet,  to  raife  tlie  charaftcr  of  his  fon,  makes  Ofcar  him- 
fe!f  propofe  the  ex. edition. 

t   It   v.as   thouglit,    in    thofe  days   of  heroifm,  an  in- 

'  fringement  upon  the  laws  of  hofpitallty,  to  aik  the  name 
«f  a  fLanger,  before  he  had  fealled  three  days  in  the  great 

hall 
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the  fliell*;  and  puifued  the  boars  cf  Runa.  Befide 
the  fount  of  moffy  (tones,  the  weary  heroes  reft. 
The  tear  fteals  in  fecret  from  Annir  :  and  he  broke 
the  rlflng  figh.  "•  Here  darkly  reft,"  the  hero  faid, 
*'  the  child) en  of  my  youih.  This  ftone  is  the 
torrib  of  Ruro:  that  tree  founds  over  the  grave  of 
Argon.  Do  ye  ticar  my  voice,  O  my  Tons,  within 
your  narrow  houfe  ?  Or  do  ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruftling 
leaves,  when  the  winds  of  the  delart  rife  ?" 

"  King  of  Inis-thcna,"  faid  Ofcar,  "how  fell 
the  child) en  of  youth  ?  The  wild- boar  often  ruflies 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  difturb  the  hun- 
ters. They  puifue  deer  f  formed  of  clouds,  and 
bend  their  airy  bow.  They  fiill  love  the  fport  of 
their  youth  ;  and  mount  the  wind  with  joy." 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  tlie  king,  "  is  chief  of  ten 
thoufand  fpears  ;  he  dwells  at  the  dark- rolling  waters 
of  LanoJ;  which  fend  forth  tl.e  cloud  of  death. 
He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  fought  the 
honour  of  the  fpear  §.  The  youth  was  lovely  as  the 
fiill  beam  of  the  fun  )  and  few  v*'ere  they  who  could 

meet 

liall  xjf  the  family.  lie  that  ajks  the  name  of  the 
firanger^  is,  to  ;i,is  clay,  an  opprobrious  term  apphtd, 
m  the  north,  to  tlic  iiihofpitable. 

*  To  rejoice  in  the  Jhell  is  a  phrafe  for  fc.ifling  fump- 
tuciifly,  and  drinking  freely. 

t  The  notion  of  Oilian  concerning  the  Rate  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  was  the  fame  wI'Jli  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Ron-ians.  They  imagined  that  the  fouls  purfucd,  in  tlieir 
feparate  fiate,  the  employments  and  pkafures  cf  their 
former  hfe. 

I  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  tl  e 
days  of  Offian,  for  emitting  a  pcflilential  vapour  in 
autumn.  Atid  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar^  like  the 
in'ifi  oftnarjhy  Lano  ;  ivhen  it  fails  over  the  plains  of 
autumn,  a?id  brings  death  to  the  people.    Fingal,  B.  I. 

^  By  the  honour  of  the  [pear  is  meant  a  kind  of 
tournament  praftifed  among  the  ancieiit  northern  nations. 
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meet  him  in  fiplit !  My  heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo  : 
and  my  daughter  loved  the  fon  of  Lano.  y\reon 
and  Ruro  returned  from  the  cliafe ;  the  tears  of  their 
pride  defcended  :  They  rolled  their  filent  eyes  on 
Runa's  lieroes,  becaufe  they  yielded  to  a  Granger  : 
three  days  they  feafted  with  Cormalo  :  on  the  fourth 
my  Argon  fought.  Hut  who  could  fight  with  Ar- 
gon !  Lano's  chief  was  overcome.  His  heart  fwelled 
with  the  grief  of  pride,  and  he  refolved  in  fecret  to 
behold  the  death  of  my  fons.  l^hcy  went  to  the 
hills  of  Run2,  and  purfued  the  dark-brown  hinds. 
The  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  fecret ;  and  iriy  chil- 
dren fell.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  Jove;  to 
Inis-thona's  dark-haired  maid.  They  fled  over  the 
defart,  and  Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on 
and  day  appeared  ;  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Ruro's 
came.  At  length  their  much  loved  dog  is  feen  ;  the 
fleet  and  bounding  Runar.  He  came  into  the  hali 
and  howled  ;  and  Teemed  to  look  towards  the  place 
of  their  fall.  We  followed  him  :  we  found  them 
here :  and  laid  them  by  this  moffy  fiream.  l^his  is 
the  haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chafe  of  the  hinds  is 
over.  I  bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  above 
them  :  and  my  tears  for  ever  flow." 

"  O  Ronnan  !"  faid  the  rifing  Ofcar,  **  Oear 
king  of  fpenrs  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide,  the  fons 
of  ftreamy  Alorven,  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's 
water,  that  fends  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  Cormalo 
will  not  long  rejoice :  death  is  often  at  the  point  of 
our  fwords." 

They  came  over  the  defart  like  flormy  clouds, 
when  the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath:  their 
edges  are  tinged  with  lightning:  and  the  echoing 
groves  forefee  the  ftorm.  The  horn  of  Ofcar's 
I  ittle  was  heard  ;  and  Lano  fliook  in  all  its  waves, 
"i  he  children  of  the  lake  convened  around  the  found- 
ing (hield  of  Cormalo.  Ofcar  fought,  as  he  was 
Wont  in  battle.     Cormalo  fell  beneath  his  fvvord  : 

and 
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and  the  fons  of  the  dianal  Lano  Red  to  their  fecret 
vales.  Ofcar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis-thona  to 
Annir's  echoing  halls.  1  he  face  of  age  was  bright 
with  joy  y  he  bleft  the  king  of  fwords. 

Huw  great  was  the  joy  of  Offian,  when  hs  beheld 
the  diftant  f;.ii  cf  his  fon  !  it  was  like  a  cloud  of 
light  that  rTes  in  the  Caft,  when  the  traveller  is  fad  ia 
z  land  unknown;  and  difinal  night,  with  her  ghofts, 
is  fitting  around  him.  We  brought  him,  with  fongs, 
to  Sehna's  halls.  Fingsl  ordered  the  fcafl:  of  Iheils 
to  be  fpread.  A  thoufand  bards  raifed  the  name  of 
Ofcar:  and  Morven  anfwered  to  the  noife.  ']  he. 
daughter  of  Tofcar  was  there,  and  her  voice  was 
];ke  the  harp;  when  the  diftant  found  comes,  in  the 
evening,  on  the  foft  ruflling  breeze  of  the  vale. 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome  rock  of 
my  hil'S :  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the 
ruftJing  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place  of  my 
reft ;  and  let  the  found  of  the  d^rtant  torrent  be 
heard.  Daughter  of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp,  and  rails 
the  lovely  fong  of  Sehna  ;  that  ll.ep  may  overtake 
iny  foul  in  the  midfl  of  joy;  that  the  dreams  of  my 
youth  may  return,  and  the  days  of  the  mighty 
Fingal.  Selma !  I  behold  thy  towers,  tiiy  trees, 
and  fliaded  wall.  I  fee  the  heroes  of  Morven  ;  and 
hear  the  fong  of  bards.  Ofcar  lifts  the  fvvord  of 
Cormalo ;  and  a  thoufand  youtlis  admire  its  ftudded 
thongs.  They  look  with  wonder  on  my  fon ;  and 
admire  the  ftrengrh  of  his  arm.  '1  hey  mark  the  joy 
of  his  father's  eyes;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame. 
And  ye  fliall  have  your  fame,  O  fons  of  ftreamy 
Morven.  My  foul  is  often  brightened  with  the  fong; 
and  I  remember  the  companions  of  my  youth.  But 
fleep  defcends  with  the  found  of  the  harp ;  and 
pleafant  dreams  begin  to  rife.  Ye  fons  of  the  chafs 
ftand  far  diftant,  nor  difturb  my  refl.  The  bard  cf 
other  time  converfes  now  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs 
of  the  days  of  old.  Sons  of  the  chafe  ftand  far 
dlllant  J  diilurb  not  the  dreams  of  Offian. 

THE 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled 
Swaran  i'rom  that  kingdom,  made  a  feaft  to  all  his  heroes  s 
he  fcrjjot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  Aldo,  two  chiefs  who 
had  not  been  along  with  him  on  his  expedition  Tliey  re- 
fented  his  neglecl :  and  went  over  to  Erragon  king  of  Sera, 
a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  declared  enemy  of  Fingal. 
The  valour  of  Aldo  foon  gained  him  a  great  reputation  in 
Sora;  and  Lorma  the  beuutiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love 
with  iiim.  Ke  found  means  to  efcape  with  her,  and  to  come 
to  Fiiigal,  who  rcfided  then  in  Selma  on  the  weftern  coaft. 
Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  fliin  in  battle  hy  Gaul 
j  the  Ion  of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejec'^ed  terms  of  peace 
offered  him  by  Fing:il  In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in  a  I'lngle 
combat,  by  the  h^nds  of  his  rival  Erragon  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Lorma  afterwards  died  ot  grief. 

SON  of  the  diftant  land,  who  dvvellcfl:  in  the 
fvicrct  cell  !  do  I  hear  the  founds  of  thy  grove  ? 
or  is  it  the  voice  of  thy  fongs  ?  The  torrent  was 
loud  in  my  ear,  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice  ;  doft 
thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thy  land  ;  or  the  fpirits*  of 
the  wind  ?  But,  lonely  dweller  of  the  rocks  !  look, 
over  that  heathy  plain  :  thou  feefl  green  tombs,  with 
their  rank  whiilling  grafs  ;  with  their  ftones  of  moffy 
heads:  thou  feeft  them,,  fon  of  the  rock;  but 
Offian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain  ftream  comes  roaring  down  and  fends- 
its  waters  round  a  green  hill :  four  moffy  ftones,  in 
the  midft  of  withered  grafs,  rear  their  heads  on  the 

top 

*  The  poet'alludes  to  the  religious  liymriS  of  the  Culdees. . 
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top :  two  trees  which  the  ftorms  have  bent,  fpread 
their  whilUing  branches  around.  This  is  thy  dwel- 
ling, Erragon*;  this  thy  narrow  houfe :  the  found 
of  thy  (hells  has  been  long  forgot  in  Sora  :  and  thy 
fhieid  is  become  dark  in  thy  hsU.  Erragon,  king  of 
fhips  !  chief  of  diftant  Sora  !  how  haft  thou  fallen  on 
our  mountains  ?  How  is  the  mighty  low  ?  Son  of 
the  fecret  cell  !  doft  thou  delight  in  fongs  ?  Hear  the 
battle  of  Lora  :  the  found  of  its  ft;eel  is  long  Hnce 
part.  So  thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars  and  is 
no  more.  The  fun  returns  with  his  filent  beams: 
the  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the  moun- 
la  ns  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fhips  f ,  from 
Ullin's  rolling  waves  :  our  white  Iheets  hung  loofe  to 
the  marts :  and  the  boiflerous  winds  roared  behind 
the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of  the  king  is 
founded,  and  the  deer  ftart  from  their  rocks.  Our 
arrows  flew  in  the  woods ;  the  feafi  of  the  hill  was 
fpread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks,  for  tl\e 
fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes  were  forgot 
at  our  feaft ;  and  the  rage  of  their  bofoms  burned. 
'J'hey  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  fecret :  the  figh  burft 
from  their  bieafls.  They  are  feen  to  talk  together, 
and  to  throw  their  fpears  on  earth.  They  were  two 
dark  clouds,  in  the  m'l'ii  of  our  joy ;  like  pillars  o£ 
mift  on  the  fettled  fea  :  it  glitters  to  the  fun,  but  the- 
mariners  fear  a  ftorm. 

"  Raife  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan,  "  raife 
them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft ;  let  us  rufli,  O  Aldo, 
through  the  foam  of  the  northern  wave.  We  are 
forgot  at  the  feaft :  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in 
blood.      Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  ferve 

the^ 

*  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thcnii,  fignif.es  the  r\7ge  of  the 
ti.'Uves  ;  probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  OlHan 
himfclt";  for  he  goes  by  the  nr.rne  of  Annir  in  tradition. 

t  I'hls  was  at  FiPgil's  return  from  his  war  again.fl 
Swara:;. 
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the  king  of  Sora.  His  countenance  is  fierce,  2nd  the 
war  darkens  round  his  fpear.  Let  us  be  renowned, 
O  Aldo,  in  the  battles  of  echoing  Sora." 

They  took  their  fvvords  and  (hields  cf  thongs  ; 
and  rulhed  to  Lumar's  founding  b^y.  They  came 
to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bounding  deeds. 
Erragon  had  returned  from  the  chafe :  his  fpear  was 
red  in  blood.  Pie  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground : 
and  whiftled  as  he  went.  Fie  took  the  Grangers  to 
bis  feafts  :  they  fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's  lofty 
!  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe  of  Erra- 
igon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma.  Her  dark- 
brown  hair  fl:es  on  the  wind  of  ocean :  lier  white 
breaft  heaves,  like  fnow  on  the  heath ;  when  the 
gentle  winds  arife,  and  flowly  move  it  in  the  light. 
the  faw  young  Aldo,  like  the  beam  of  Sora's  fet- 
ting  fun.  Her  foft  heart  fighed :  tears  filled  her  eyes  ; 
and  her  white  arm  fupported  her  head.  Three  days 
(he  fat  within  the  hall,  and  covered  grief  with  joy. 
lOn  the  fourth  fl^e  fled  with  the  hero,  along  the  rol- 
jling  fea.  They  came  to  Cona's  inofiy  towers,  to 
Fmgal  king  of  fpears. 

"■  A'do  of  the  heart  of  pride  !"  faid  the  rifing 
k-ing  of  Aiorven,  "  (hall  1  defend  thee  from  the 
vvTath  of  bora's  injured  king  ?  who  will  now  receive 
Riy  people  into  their  halls,  or  give  the  fealt  of  Gran- 
gers, fince  Aldo  of  the  little  foul,  has  carried  away 
the  fair  Sora  ?  Go  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand, 
md  hide  thee  in  thy  caves;  mournful  is  the  battle 
we  muft  fight,  with  Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of 
lie  noble  Trenmor !  when  will  Fingal  ceafe  to 
^.ght  ?  I  was  born  in  the  tiiidfi  of  battles  *,   and  my 

lleps 

*  Coml-.r.l  the  father  cf  Fi:ig:il  was  (lain  in  battle, 
igalnft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was 
)orn  ;  fo  that  he  may,  with  propiiecy,  be  faid  to  have 
)een  borti  ut  the  midfi  of  battles* 
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fteps  muft  move  to  blood  in  my  tomb.  But  my 
hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my  fteel  did  not  touch 
the  feeble  in  arms.  1  behold  thy  tempers,  O 
Morven,  which  will  overturn  my  halls  ;  when  my 
children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains  to 
dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but 
they  will  not  know  my  tomb :  my  renown  is  in  the 
fong :  and  my  actions  fhall  be  as  a  dream  to  future 
times." 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the  ftorms 
round  the  ghoft  of  night ;  when  he  calls  them  frora, 
the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on 
the  land  of  the  ftranger.  He  came  to  the  fhore  oB 
Cons,  and  fent  his  bard  to  the  king  ;  to  demand  the^ 
combat  of  thoufands ;  or  the  land  of  many  hills. 
Fingal  fat  in  his  hall  with  the  companions  of  his 
youth  around  him.  llie  young  heroes  wtie  at  the 
chafe,  and  far  diftant  in  the  dcfart.  The  gray-haired 
chiefs  talked  of  other  times,  and  of  the  aciioas  of 
their  youth ;  when  the  aged  Narthmor  *  came,  the 
king  of  ftreamy  Lora. 

"  I  his  is  no  time,"  begun  the  chief,  *'  to  heati 
the  fongs  of  other  years :  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
•coaft,  and  lifts  ten  tboufand  fwords.  Gloomy  is 
the  king  among  his  chiefs  !  he  is  like  the  darkened 
moon,  amidrt  the  meteors  of  night." 

"  Come,"  faid  Fingal,  "  from  thy  hall,  thou 
daughter  of  my  love;  come  from  thy  hall,  Borminaf, 
maid  of  ftreamy  Morven !  Narthmor  take  the 
Heeds  J  of  the  ftrangers,  and  attend  the  daughter  d 
Fingal :  let  her  bid  the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feaft,  to 
Selma's  Ihaded  wall.     Offer  him,  O  Bofmina,  the 

peact 

*  Neart-mor,  great  Jircngtb,     Lora,  nolfy, 
t   Bof-mliina,  Joft   and    tender   hand.     She   was   the 
youngefl  of  Fingal's  children. 

:j.  I'hefe  were  probably  horfes  taken  in  the  incurfioni 
of  the  Caledonians  into  the  Roman  province,  which  feems 
to  be  intimated  iii  the  phrafe  of  the  fieeds  ofjirangers. 
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peace  of  heroes,  and  the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo ; 
our  youths  are  far  diftant,  and  age  is  on  our  trem- 
bJing  hands." 

She  came  to  the  coaft  of  Errsgon,  like  a  beam  of 
light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  rtione  an  arrow 
of  gold  i  aiid  in  her  left  a  Iparkling  (hell,  the  fign  of 
Morven's  peace.  Enagon  brightened  in  her  pre- 
fencc  as  a  rock,  before  the  fudden  beams  of  the  fun; 
when  they  ifTue  from  a  broken  cloud,  divided  by  the 
roaring  wind. 

"  Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,"  begun  the  mildly 
blufhing  maid,  "  come  to  the  feart  of  Morven's 
king,  to  Selma's  (haded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of 
heroes,  O  warrior,  and  let  the  dark  fword  reft  by 
thy  fide.  And  if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth  of  kings» 
hear  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo.  He  gives  to 
Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  children  of  the  rein  ; 
an  hundred  maids  from  diftant  lands ;  an  hundred 
hawks  vsrith  fluttering  wing,  that  fly  acrofs  the  (ky. 
An  hundred  girdles*  (hall  alfo  be  thine,  to  bind 
high-bofomed  women ;  the  friends  of  the  births  of 
heroes,  and  the  cure  of  the  fons  of  toil,  Ten  (liells 
ftudded  with  gems  (hall  (hine  in  Sora's  towers  :  the 
blue  water  trembles  on  their  (krs,  and  feems  to  be 
fparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of 
the  world  f,  in  the  midft  of  their  echoing  halls. 
Thefe,  O  hero,  (hall  be  thine;  or  thy  white-bofomed 
fpoufe.     Lorma  (hall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy  halls ; 

Vol.  I.  M  though 

*  Sanfllfied  girdles,  till  vci-y  lately,  were  kept  in  many 
families  in  the  north  ot"  Scotland  ;  they  were  bound  about 
women  in  labour,  and  were  fuppofed  to  alleviate  their 
pains,  ai;d  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  linpreffed 
witli  feveral  myPiical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding 
them  about  the  v.-oman's  walft,  was  accompanied  with 
words  and  j.\eftures  which  fnewcd  the  cuftom  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  druids. 

t  The  Roman  emperors.  Thefe  fiiclls  were  fome  of 
the  fpoils  of  tlic  province. 
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though  Fingal   loves  the  generous  Aldo  :    Fingal !  ; 
who  never  injured  a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong." 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona!"  replied  the  king,  "  tell 
him  that  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain.  Let  Fingal 
pour  his  fpoils  around  me  ;  and  bend  beneath  my 
power.  Let  him  give  me  the  fwords  of  his  fathers, 
and  the  Ihields  of  other  times:  that  my  children 
may  behold  them  in  my  halls,  and  fay,  Thfc  are  the 
arms  of  Fingal y 

"  Never  fhall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls," 
faid  the  rifmg  pride  of  the  maid.  "  1  hey  are  in  the  • 
mighty  hands  of  heroes  who  never  yielded  in  war. 
King  of  the  echoing  Sora  !  the  ftorm  is  gathering  on 
our  hills.  Doft  thou  not  forefee  the  fall  of  thy 
people,  fon  of  the  diftant  land  ?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  filent  halls;  the  king  beheld 
her  down-caft  eyes.  He  rofe  from,  his  place,  in  his 
ftrength,  and  JOhook  his  aged  locks.  He  took  the 
founding  mail  of  Trenmor,  and  the  dark-brown 
fliidd  of  his  fathers,  Darknefs  filled  Selma's  hall, 
when  he  llretched  his  hand  to  his  fpear :  the  ghofts 
of  thoufands  were  near,  and  forefaw  the  death  of 
th.e  people.  Terrible  joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the 
aged  heroes  :  they  rufhed  to  meet  the  foe ;  their 
thoughts  are  on  the  adions  of  other  years;  and  on 
the  fame  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chafe  appeared  at  Trathal's 
tomb  :  Fingal  knew  that  his  young  heroes  followed 
them,  and  he  flopt  in  the  midfl  of  his  courfe.  Ofcar 
appeared  the  hrft ;  then  Morni's  fon,  and  Nemi's 
race:  Fercuth*  ihev;cd  his  gloomy  form:  Dermid 
fpread  his  dark- hair  on  the  wind.  Offian  came  the 
laft.  I  hummed  the  fong  of  other  times:  my  fpear 
fupported  my  fteps  over  the  little  flreams,  and  my 
thoughts   were  of  mighty  men.     Fingal   ftruck   his 

bofTy 

*  Fear-cuth,  the  fame  with  Fergus,  the  man  of  the 
ivord,  or  a  commanded-  of  an  army. 
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bofly  (hieH ;  and  gave  the  difmal  fign  of  war ;  a 
thoufand  fwords,  at  once  unfheathed,  gleam  on  the 
waving  heath.  Three  gray-haired  ions  of  fong 
raife  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice.  Deep  and  dark 
with  founding  iieps,  we  rulh,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along: 
like  the  Ihower  of  a  florm  when  it  pours  on  the 
narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill :  the  fun- 
beam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind  :  the  companions 
of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their  waving  locks  of 
age.  Joy  rofe  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he  beheld  his 
fons  in  war ;  when  he  law  them  amidft  the  lightning 
of  fwords,  and  mindful  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. 
Erragon  came  on,  in  his  ftrength,  like  the  roar  of  a 
winter  ftream  :  the  battle  falls  in  his  courfe,  and 
, death  is  at  his  fide, 

"  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  "  like  the  bound- 
ing roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His  fhield 
glitters  on  his  fide ;  and  the  clang  of  his  armour  is 
mournful.  He  meets  with  Erragon  in  the  flrife ! 
Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  it  is  like  the  con- 
tending of  ghofts  in  a  gloomy  ftorm.  But  fallert 
thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white  bofom  ftained 
with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy  Lorma,  Aido  is  no 
more." 

The  king  took  the  fpear  of  his  ftrength ;  for  he 
was  fad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo :  he  bent  liis  deathful 
eyes  on  the  foe;  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora. 
Who  can  relate  the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty 
ftranger  fell. 

"  Sons  of  Cona  !"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  ftop  the 
hand  of  death.  Mighty  was  he  that  is  now  fo  low  ! 
and  much  he  is  mourned  in  Sora  !  The  ftranger  will 
come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it  is  filent. 
The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger,  and  the  joy  of  his 
houfe  is  ceafed.  Liften  to  the  found  of  his  woods  : 
perhaps  his  ghoft  is  there  ;  but  lie  is  far  diftant,  on 
Morven,  beneath  the  fword  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such 
M  2  were 
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were  the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raifed  the 
/ong  of  peace ;  we  ftopped  our  uplifted  fwords,  and 
fpared  the  feeble  (oe.  We  laid  Erragon  in  that 
tomb;  and  I  raifed  the  voice  of  grief:  the  clouds  of 
night  came  rolling  down,  and  the  ghoft  of  Erragon 
appeared  to  fome.  His  face  was  cloudy  and  dark; 
and  an  half-formed  llgh  is  in  his  breaf^.  Bleft  be 
thy  foul,  O  king  of  Sora  !  thine  arm  was  terrible  in 
war ! 

Lorma  fat,  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  tfie  Jight  of  a  flam- 
ing oalc :  the  night  came,  but  he  did  not  return; 
and  the  foul  of  Lorma  is  fad.  "  What  detains  thee, 
hunter  of  Cona  ?  for  thou  didft  pronife  to  return. 
Has  the  deer  been  diftant  far ;  and  do  the  dark,  winds 
figh,  round  thee,  on  the  heath  .?  1  am  in  the  land  of 
ftrangers,  where  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo .?  Come 
from  thy  echoing  hills,  O  my  bed  beloved  !" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  fhe 
Mens  to  the  ruftling  blaft.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's 
tread,  and  joy  rifcs  in  her  face :  but  forrow  returns 
again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  (he  moon.  "  And  wilt 
theu  not  return,  my  love  i  Let  me  behold  the  face 
of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  eaft.  Calm  and 
bright  is  the  breaft  of  the  lake  !  When  (hall  I  be- 
hold his  dogs  returning  from  the  chafe  !  When  (liall 
I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diftant  on  the  wind  ? 
Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  hunter  of  woody 
Cona!" 

His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on  a  rock,  Ike  the 
watry  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from  be- 
tween two  clouds,  and  the  midniglu  (hower  is  on 
the  field.  She  followed  the  empty  form  over  the 
heath,  for  Hie  knew  that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her 
approaching  cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mournful 
voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  fighs  on  the  grafs  of 
the  cave. 

She  came,  Hie  found  her  hero:  her  voice  was 
heard  no  more  ;   filent  <he  rolled  her  fad  eyes ;   ihs 

was 
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was  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rifes  from  the  lake, 
to  the  beam  of  the  moon.  Few  were  her  days  on 
Cona  :  (he  funk,  into  the  tcmb  :  Fingal  commanded 
bis  bards  ;  and  they  fung  over  the  death  of  Lorma. 
The  daughters  of  Morven  mourned  her  for  one  day 
in  the  year,  when  the  dark  winds  of  autumn  re- 
turned. 

Son  of  the  diftant  land  *  thou  dwelleft  in  the  field 
of  fame :  O  let  thy  fong  rife,  at  times,  in  the  praife 
of  thofe  that  fdl  :  that  their  th.in  ghofts  may  rejoice 
around  thee ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma  come  on  a 
moon-beam  f,  when  thou  lielf  down  to  reli,  and 
the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then  (halt  thou  fee 
her  lovely  ;  but  the  tear  is  Ifiil  on  her  cheek. 


M  3  CONLATH 


*  The  poet  addreffcs  himfelf  to  the  Culdce. 

t  Ee  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  win- 
dow of  my  reft  ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  and 
the  din  of  arms  is  ever.  Fingal,  B.  I. 


CONL ATH  AND  CUTHONA 


A 

P  O  E  iM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Conlath  was  t!ie  yoiingeft  of  IVIorni's  fons,  and  brother  to  the 
ceiebrated  Gaul,  who  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  Oflian's 
poems  He  was  in  love  "ith  Cuthona  the  daughter  of 
Runiar,  when  Tofcar  the  Ton  of  Kinfena,  accoimpunied  by 
Fetcuth  his  friend,  arrived,  from  Ireland,  at  Mora  where 
Conlatli  dwelt.  He  was  hofpitably  received,  and  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  feaAed,  three  days,  with 
Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he  fet  fail,  and  coafting  the  ifland 
of  wave--,  probably,  tme  of  the  Hebrides,  he  faw  Cuthona 
hunting,  tell  in  love  nitl,  her,  and  carried  her  away,  by 
force,  in  his  ihip  He  ^»as  forced,  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
into  I  thi  na  a  dcfart  iile.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath, 
hearing  of  the  rape,  failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the 
point  of  fai  iiig  for  the  coalt  of  Irelar»d«  They  fought  ; 
and  they,  and  their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Cu- 
thona did  not  long  furvive  ;  for  (he  died  of  grief  the  third 
day  after.  Fingal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death, 
fent  Stornial  the  fon  of  Moian  to  bury  them,  but  forgot 
to  fend  a  baid  to  firg  the  funeral  fong  over  their  tombs. 
The  ghoft  of  Conlath  came,  long  after,  to  Oflian,  to  intreat 
him  to  tranfmit,  to  pofterity,  his  and  Cuthoua's  fame.  For 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  rle- 
ceafed  were  not  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  compofed 
by  a  bard. 

DID  not  Oflian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found 
of  days  tbct  are  no  more  ?  Often  does  the 
memory  of  former  times  come,  like  the  evening  fun, 
on  my  foul.  The  noife  of  the  chafe  is  renewed ; 
and,  in  thought,  I  lift  the  fpear.  But  Offian  did 
hear  a  voice :  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  the  night  ? 
The  fons  of  little  men  are  afleep,  and  the  midnight 
wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fhield  of 
Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blaft,  it  hangs  in  Offian's 

Yes ! 
I  hear 
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1  hear  thee,  my  friend  :  long  has'thy  voice  been  ab- 
ienr  from  mine  ear !  What  brings  thee,  on  thy 
cloud,  to  Oliian,  fon  of  the  generous  Morni  ?  Are 
the  friends  of  the  aged  near  thee  ?  Where  is  Ofcar, 
fon  o(  fame  ?  He  was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath, 
when  the  din  of  battle  rofe. 

G/ioJl  of  Conlath.  Sleeps  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona, 
in  the  midft  of  his  ruftling  hall  ?  Sleeps  Offian  in  his 
hall,  and  his  friends  without  their  fame  ?  The  fea 
rolls  round  the  dark  1-thona*,  and  our  tombs  are 
not  itti\  by  the  ftranger.  How  long  Ihall  our  fame 
be  unheard,  fon  of  the  echoing  Morven  ? 

OffJan.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as 
thou  fittefl,  dim,  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like  the 
mill:  of  Lano  ;  or  an  half-extinguiflied  meteor  ?  Of 
what  are  the  fkirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of  what  is  thine 
airey  bow  ?  But  he  is  gone  on  his  blaft  like  the 
iliadow  of  mift.  Come  from  thy  wall,  my  harp, 
and  let  me  hear  thy  found.  Let  the  light  of  memory 
rife  on  I-thona ;  that  I  may  behold  my  friends.  And 
Offian  does  behold  his  friends,  on  the  dark-blue  ifle. 
The  cave  of  Thona  appears,  with  its  mofly  rocks 
and  bending  trees.  A  itream  roars  at  its  mouth, 
and  Tofcar  bends  over  its  courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by 
his  fide  :  and  the  maid  f  of  his  love  fits  at  a  diftance 
and  weeps.  Does  the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive 
me  r  Or  do  I  hear  them  fpeak  ? 

To/car.  The  night  was  ftormy.  From  their  hills 
the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea  darkly- 
tumbled  beneath  tlie  blall,  and  the  roaring  waves 
were  climbing  againfl  our  rocks.  The  lightning^; 
came  often  and  (hewed  the  blafted  fern.     Fercuth  ! ' 

Ifawv 

*  I-thona,  ijland  of  nvaves,  one  of  the  uninhabited 
wcftern  ifles. 

+  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Tofcar  had 
carried  away  by  force. 
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I  faw  the  ghoft  of  night*.  Silent  he  ftood,  on  that 
bank  j  his  robe  of  mill  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could 
behold  his  tears  :  an  aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full 
of  thought. 

Feicuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar ;  and  he 
forefees  fome  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his 
j  appearance  on  Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma-ronnan  f 
i  fell.  Ullin  !  X  with  thy  hills  cf  grals,  how  plealant 
I  are  thy  vales  !  Silence  is  near  thy  blue  ftreau.s,  and 
I  the  fun  is  on  thy  fields,  Soft  is  the  found  of  the 
i  harp  in  Selama||,  and  pleafant  the  cry  of  the  hunter 
on  Cromla,  But  we  are  in  the  dark  1-thona,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  florm.  The  billows  lift  their  white 
heads  above  our  rocks  :  and  we  tremble  amidft  the 
I  night. 

j  To/car.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
jWith  the  locks  of  age  ?  I  have  feen  thee  undaunted  in 
jdanger,  and  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the  fight, 
i  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  tied  ?  Our  fatiiers 
never  feared.  Go  :  view  the  fetting  fea  :  the  iformy 
wind  is  laid.  The  billows  Itill  tremble  on  the  deep, 
and  feem  to  fear  the  blalf.  But  view  the  fettling  fea: 
morning  is  gray  on  our  rocks.  The  fun  will  look 
ifoon  from  his  eaft  j  in  all  his  pride  or  light.  I  lifted 
up  n.y  fails,  with  joy,  before  the  halls  of  generous 
Conlarti.  My  cour;e  was  by  the  ille  of  waves, 
where  his  love  purfued  the  deer.     I   faw  her,  like 

that 


It  was  long  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that 
:onns  were  raifed  by  the  ghods  of  the  deceafed.  This 
flotion  is  ftill  entertained  by  the  vulgar  ;  for  they  think 
that  whirlwindii,  and  fudden  fqiuHs  of  wind  are  occafioned 
|by  fpirits,  who  tranfport  thcmfelves,  in  that  manner,  from. 
Dne  place  to  another. 

I     t  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar. 
f     \  Uifter  in  Ireland. 

\  \\  SchmSith— beat'ifid  to  bsbold,  the  name  of  Tofcar^s 
3alace,  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  near  the  mountain  Cromla, 
the  fcene  cf  the  epic  poem. 
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that  beam  of  the  fun  that  iflues  from  the  cloud.    Her 
hair  was  on  her  heaving  breaftj   fhe,  bending  for. 
ward,  drew  the  bow  :  her  white  arm  feemed,  behind 
her,  like  the  fnow  of  Cromla :  Come  to  my  foul 
faid,    thou   huntrefs  of  the  ifle  of  waves  !    But  fh 
fpenc's  her  time  in  tears,  and  thinks  of  the  generoi 
Con' i  h      '.Vhere  can  I  find  thy  peace,  Cuthon 
lovely  maid  .'' 

Cuthona  *  A  diftant  fteep  bends  over  the  fea,  with 
aged  trees  and  mofTy  rocks  :  the  billows  roll  at  its 
feet:  on  its  fide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.  The  peopli 
call  it  Ardven.  ['here  the  towers  of  Mora  rife. 
There  Conlath  looks  over  the  fea  for  his  only  love. 
The  daughters  of  the  chafe  returned,  and  he  beheld 
their  downcaft  eyes.  Where  is  the  daughter  of 
Rumar  ?  But  they  anfwered  not.  My  peace  dwells 
on  Ardven,  fon  of  the  diftant  land ! 

To/car.  And  Cuthona  fliall  return  to  her  peace ; 
to  the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend 
of  Tofcar :  I  have  feafted  in  his  halls.  Rife,  ye 
gentle  breezes  of  Ullin,  and  Itretch  my  fails  towards 
Ardven's  ihores.  Cuthona  fliall  rell  on  Ardven: 
but  the  days  of  Tofcar  will  be  fad.  I  ihallTit  in  my 
cave  in  the  field  of  the  fun.  The  blaft  will  ruftle  in 
my  trees,  and  I  fhall  think  it  is  Cuthona's  voice, 
But  (he  is  diftant  far,  in  the  halls  of  the  mightj 
Conlath. 

Cuthona.  Oh  !  what  cloud  is  that  r  It  carries  thi 
ghofts  of  my  fathers.  I  fee  the  fkirts  of  their  robesj 
like  gray  and  v;atry  mifl.  When  fliall  I  fall,  C 
Rumar?  Sad  Cuthona  fees  her  death.  Will  nol 
Conlarh  behold  me,  before  I  enter  the  narrow 
houfe  ?  t 

*  Cuthona,  the  mournful  found  of  ivat-es  ;  a  poetica 
name  given  her  by  Ollian,  on  account  of  her  moiu-ning  ti 
the  found  of  the  waves  ;  her  name,  in  tradition,  is  Gorini 
huil,   the  blue-eyed  iiuiid. 

t  The  grave. 
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OJJian.  And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid  :  he 
comes  along  the  rolling  fea.  The  death  of  lofcar 
is  dark  on  his  fpear ;  and  a  wound  is  in  his  fide. 
He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona,  and  fhews  his 
ghaftly  wound.  Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears, 
Cuthona  ?  the  chief  of  Mora  dies.  The  vifion 
grows  dim  on  my  mind  :  I  behold  the  chiefs  no 
more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  remember 
the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears  :  he  fell  before  his  day; 

land  fadnefs  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mother  looked 
to  his  fhield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was  bloody*.     She 

.  knew  that  her  hero  died,  and  her  forrow  was  heard 
on  A'lora.     Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuthona, 

ibefide  the  fallen  chiefs  ?    Night  comes,  and  day  re- 

;  turns,  but  none  appears  to  raife  their  tomb.     Thou 

■frightneft  the  fcreaming  fowls  away,  and  thy  tears 
for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that 
rifes  from  a  lake. 

The  fons  of  the  defart  came,  and  they  found  her 
dead.  They  raife  a  tomb  over  the  heroes  ;  and  Ihe 
refls  at  the  fide  of  Conlath.  Come  not  to  my 
dreams,  O  Conlath;  for  thou  haft  received  thy 
fame.     Be  thy  voice  far  diftant  from  my  hall ;  that 

I  flccp  may  defcend  at  night.  O  that  I  could  forget 
my  friends  :  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  io-tn  !  till  I 
come   among  them   with  joy  !    and   lay   my  aged 

i, limbs  in  the  narrow  houfe  ! 
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*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  tliat  the  arms  left 
iby  the  heroes  at  home,  became  bloody  the  very  inftant 
their  owners  were  killed,  though  at  ever  ib  great  a 
diftaiice. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  complete,  and  the  fubjcift  of  it,  as  of  n  oft  of 
Offian's  conipofitions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal  the 
fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Cleffam- 
mor  the  fon  of  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna,  Fingal't 
mother,  was  driven  by  a  ftorm  into  the  river  Clyde,  on  the 
banks  of  which  flood  Balclutha,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Britons  between  the  walls.  He  was  hofpitably  received  by 
Reuthamir,  the  principal  man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him 
Muina  his  only  daughter  in  marriage  Reuda,  the  fon  of 
Cormo,  a  Biiton  who  was  in  love  with  Moina,  came  to 
Reuthamir's  hcufe,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards  Cieflam- 
mor.  A  qviarrel  cnTued,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ;  the 
Britons,  wlio  attended  him  prefled  fo  hard  on  Cleflammor. 
that  he  was  oblii'cd  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  Clyde,  and 
fwim  to  hi*s  fViip  He  hoifted  fail,  and  the  wind  being  favour- 
able, bore  him  out  to  fea.  H.  often  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn, and  carry  off  his  beloved  Muina  by  night  J  but  tJie 
wind  continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  defilU 

Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  hufband,  brought 
forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after  Reuthamir  named  tkc  child 
Carihon,  i,  e.  the  murmur  of  waves,  from  the  ftorm  which 
carried  off  Ciellainmor  his  father,  v/ho  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  caft  away.  When  Carthin  was  three  years  old,  Com- 
hal the  father  of  Finsjal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  agauift 
the  Britons,  took  and  burnt  Balclutha  Reuthamir  was  killed 
ill  the  attack  :  and  Carchon  was  canied  fafe  away  by  hii 
tiurfe,  who  fled  farther  into  the  country  of  the  Britons. 
Carthon,  coming  tj  man's  eftate  was  reiblved  to  revenpe 
the  fall  of  BalcUitha  on  Comhal's  pofterity  He  (ct  fai!, 
from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  on  tlie  coaft  of  Morven,  de- 
feated two  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  cam^  to  opp  jfe  his  pro- 
frefs  He  was,  at  lall,  un.vittii-.gly  killed  by  his  father 
Clefiainor,  in  a  fiigle  co;!ibat.  This  ftory  is  the  foundation 
of  the  pre'ent  poem,  which  opens  on  the  night  preceding  the 
death  of  Carti'.on,  fo  tha:  what  puffed  before  is  introduced 
by  way  of  epifode.  The  poem  is  adJreffed  to  Malviiia  the 
diughter  of  Tofcar. 

,1       A    TALE  of  the  times  of  old  !    The  deeds  of 
I     J\^  days  of  other  years  ! 

Vol.  I.  N  The 
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The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings 
back  the  memory  of  the  part.  The  found  of  thy 
woods  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  year.  Doft  thou 
not  beliold,  JVIalvina,  a  rocic  with  its  head  of  heath  ? 
Three  aged  firs  bend  from  its  face;  green  is  the 
narrow  plain  at  its  feet ;  there  the  flower  of  the 
mountain  grows,  and  (hakes  its  white  head  in  the 
breeze.  The  thiftle  is  there  alone,  and  (beds  its 
aged  beard.  Two  ftones,  half  funk  in  the  ground, 
Ihew  their  heads  of  mofs.  The  deer  of  >the  moun- 
tain avoids  the  place,  for  he  beholds  the  gray  ghoft 
that  guards  it*,  for  the  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina,  in 
the  narrow  plain  cf  the  rock. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  !  the  deeds  of  days  of 
other  years. 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  ftrangers,  v*?ith  his 
thoufands  around  him  r  the  fun-beam  pours  its 
bright  llream  before  him  ;  and  his  hair  meets  the 
wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  fettled  from  war.  He 
is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  from  the 
cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's  filent  vale.  Who  is  it 
but  Comhal's  fon  f,  the  king  of  mighty  deeds !  He 
beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  and  bids  a  thoufand  voices 
■rife.  Ye  have  fied  over  your  fields,  v*^  fons  of  the 
diilant  land  I  The  king  of  the  world. fits  in  his  halJ, 
and  hears  cf  his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  liis  red  eye 
of  pride,  and  takes  his  father's  fword.  "  Ye  have 
fled  over  ycur  fields,  fens  of  the  diibnt  land  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma's  hslls.    A  thoufand  lights ;[:  from  the 

ftranger's 

*  Tt  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw  the 
ghofts  of  the  dead.  'I'o  this  day,  when  beads  fuddenly 
ftart  without  any  apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think  that 
they  fee  the  I'pirits  of  the  dcceafed. 

t  Fingal  returns  liere,  from  an  expedition  againft  the 
F. '.niians,    which  was  celebrated  by  OlTian  in  a  particular 

4  Probably  wax-lights  ;  which  are  often  mentioned  as 
cuTfied,  anion g  other  Locty,  from  the  Roman  province. 
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ftranger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midft  of  the  people.  The 
feaft  is  fpread  around ;  and  the  night  palTed  away  in 
joy.  Where  is  the  noble  Clefsai-nmor*  faid  the  fair 
haired  Fingal  !  ^-N  here  is  the  companion  of  my 
father,  in  the  days  of  my  joy  ?  Sullen  and  dark  lie 
pafTes  his  days  in  the  vale  of  echoing  Lora :  but, 
behold,  he  comes  from  the  hill,  like  a  fteed  in  his 
ftrensth,  who  finds  his  companions  in  the  breeze ; 
and  toill-s  his  bright  mane  in  the  v*?ind.  Bled  be  the 
foul  of  Chefsimmor,  why  fo  long  from  Selma? 

*'  Returns  the  chief,"  faid  Clefsimmor,  "  in  the 
midd  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Comhal 
in  the  battles  of  his  youtii.  Often  did  we  p^fs  over 
Carun  to  tiie  land  of  the  Grangers  :  our  fwords  re- 
turned, not  unftained  with  blood  :  nor  did  the  kings 
of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do  1  remember  the 
battles  of  iny  youth  ?  My  hair  is  mixed  with  gray. 
My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow;  and  I  lift  a 
lighter  fpear.  O  that  ray  joy  would  return,  as  when 
1  firft  beheld  the  maid  ;  tlie  white  bofomed  daughter 
of  Grangers,  Pv^oinat  with  the  dark- blue  eyes  !" 

"  I  ell,"  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun, 
Ihades  the  foul  of  Clefsammor.  Mournful  arc  thy 
thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Lora. 
Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy  youth,  and  the  dark- 
nefs  of  thy  days. 

"  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the  great 

Clefsammor,  '•  I  came,  in  my  bounding  (hip,  to  Bal- 

clutha's;}:  walls  of  towers.     The  winds  had  roared 

N  2  behind 

*  Cli-fiiimli-rnor,  mighty  deeds. 

t  Molna,  foft  in  temper  and  perfon.  Wc  find  the 
Britifh  names  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Galic,  which 
is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  iflaiid 
.was  one  and  tiie  fame. 

\  Balchitha,  i.  e.  tbc  to-vn  cf  Clxde,  probably  the 
Alchitb  of  Bede. 
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behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  *  llreams  received  my 
dark-bol'omed  veiTeJ.  Three  days  I  remained  in  . 
Reutliamir's  hails,  and  faw  that  beam  of  light,  his 
daughter.  The  joy  of  the  (hell  went  round,  and  the 
aged  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breatis  were  like  foam 
on  the  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  flars  of  light :  her 
hair  was  dark  as  the  raven's  wing :  her  foul  was 
generous  and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  Vv'as  great: 
and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

"  1  he  Ton  of  a  Granger  came;  a  chi(f  who  loved 
the  white  bofomed  Moina.  His  words  were  mighty 
m  the  hall,  and  he  often  half  unfheathed  his  fwordi 
Where,  he  faid,  is  the  rnighty  Comhal,  the  reftlefs 
^^'anderer  f  ?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoft,  to  Balclutha, 
fince  Clefsammor  is  fo  bold  ?  My  foul,  I  replied,  O 
warrior  !  burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  I  ftand  with- 
out fear  in  the  midft:  of  thoufands,  though  the  vali- 
ant are  diftant  far.  Stranger  !  thy  words  are  mighty,. 
for  Clefsammor  is  alone.  But  tny  fvvord  trembles  by 
my  fide,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand.  Speak  no 
more  of  Comhal,  fon  of  the  winding  Clutha  !" 

"  The  rtrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought ; 
he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Clutha 
heard  his  fall,  and  a  thoufand  fpears-  glittered  around. 
I  fought :  the  ftrangers  prevailed  :  1  plunged  into  the 
ftream  of  Clutha.  My  white  fails  rofe  over  the 
waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue  fea.  Moina 
came  to  the  fnore,  and  rolled  the  red  eye  ofher  tears: 
her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind  ;  and  i  heard  her 


*■  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde,,., 
the  fignification  of  the  word  is  bendhig,  in  alluiioii  to  the.! 
wiiiding  couric  of  that  river.       From  Clutha  is  derived  its 
Latin  name,  Glotta. 

t  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  refilejs  -ivati' 
derer,  is  Scuta,  whicli  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Scoti  of 
the  Romans  :  an  opprobrious  name  impofed  by  the  Britons,, 
on  the  Caledonians,  on  account  of  the  continual  iucurlions. . 
into  their  country. 
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cries.  Often  did  I  turn  my  ("hip  !  but  the  winds  of 
the  eaft  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  fince  have  [ 
feen  :  nor  Moina  of  the  dark-brown  hair.  She  fell 
on  Balclutha  ;  for  I  have  feen  her  ghoft.  I  knev^r  her 
as  (he  came  through  the  dufky  night,  along  the 
murmur  of  Lora:  {he  Vv-as  like  the  new  moon  feen 
through  the  gathered  mift  :  when  the  flcy  pours  down 
its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent  and  dark." 

"  Raife*,    ye   bards,"    faid    the   miglity  Fingal, 

"  the  praife  of  unhappy  Moina.      Call   her  gholi, 

with  your  fongs,  to  our  hills ;  that  fhe  may  reft  witli 

the  fair  of  Alorv^n,    the  fun- beams  of  other  days, 

and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.     J  have  feen  the 

walls  of    Balclutha,    but  they  were  defolate.     The 

fire  had  rel'ounded  in  the  halls :  and  the  roice  of  the 

people  is  heard  no  more.    The  ftream  of  Clutha  was 

removed  from  its   place,    bv  the  fall  of  the  walls. 

The  thiflle  (hook,  there  its  Jonelv  head  :    the  mofs 

whiftled   to  the  wind.     The  fox  looked  out,  from; 

:    the  windows,  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round 

;    his  head.     Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  filence 

j    is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers.     Raife  the  fong  oi 

I  mourning,    O    bards,    over   the   land   of  Grangers. 

I    They  have  but  fallen  before  us  :    for,  one  day,  we 

:   muftfojl.     Why  doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the 

winged  days.''   'i'hou  looked  from  thy  towers  to-day; 

yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blall  of  the  defart  comes  ; 

it  howls  in  thy  emptv  court,  and  whiiiles  round  thy 

half-worn   Oiieid.     And   let  the   blaft  of  the  defart 

come  !   we  lliall  be  renowned  in  our  day.    The  mark 

N  3  of 

*  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Diian  na 
[  nlao'i,  i.  e.  The  poem  of  the  Hymns  ;  prokbly  on  ac- 
\  count  of  its  many  digreiFxcns  from  the  iubject,  all  which 
\  are  in  a  lyric  meaiiirc,  as  this  long  of  Fingal.  Fingal  is 
celebrated  by  the  Irilh  hiftorians  for  his  wifdoin  in  niakiug 
I  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  fore-knowledge  of  events. 
[  — -O'Flaherty  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  Fingals  laws 
i  were  extant  in  is  own  time. 
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of  my  arm  fhall  be  in  the  battle,  and  my  name  la 
the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong ;  fend  round  the 
fhell :  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When  thou 
fun  of  heaven,  (halt  fail  !  if  thou  flialt  fail,  thou 
mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like 
Fingal ;  our  fame  fliall  furvive  thy  beams." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his 
joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward  from  their 
feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was  like  the 
mufic  of  the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely 
were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal !  why  had  not  Offian 
the  ftiength  of  thy  foul  ?  But  thou  ftandeft  alone, 
my  father  ;  and  who  can  equal  the  king  of  Morven  ? 

The  night  paiTed  away  in  fong,  and  morning  re- 
turned in  joy ;  the  mountains  fhewed  their  gray 
heads;  and  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled.  The. 
white  wave  is  fcen  tumbling  round  the  diftant  rock; 
the  gray  miA  rifes,  flowly,  from  the  lake.  It  came, 
in  the  Hgure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the  filenr  plain. 
Its  large  limbs  did  not  move  in  ftcps  ;  for  a  ghoft 
fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came  towards  Selma's 
hall,  and  difToJved  in  a  fnower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he 
forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.    He  came,  in  filence, 
to  h!s  hall;  and  took  his  father's  fpear.     The  mail 
rattled    on    his   brealf.        The   heroes   rofe    around. 
They  looked  in  filence  on  each  other,  marking  the 
eyes   of  Fingal.     They   faw  the   battle  in  his  face: 
the  death  of  armies  on  his  fpear.    A  thoufand  fhields,  , 
at  once,  are  placed  on  their  arms ;  and  they  drew  a 
thoufand   fwords.     The  hall   of  Selma  brightened  ! 
around.     The  clang  of  arms  afcends.      The  gray 
dogs  howl  in  their  place.     No  word  is  among  the ; 
mighty  chiefs.     Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  kingj 
and  half  affumed  his  fpear. 

"  Sons   of  Morven,"   begun  the  king,    "  this  is  i 
no  time  to  fill  the  (hell,     '^l  he  battle  darkens  near 
us ;  and  death  hovtis  over  the  land.     Some  ghoft, 

the  I 
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the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe. 
The  fons  of  the  llranger  come  from  the  darklv  rol- 
ling fea.  For,  from  the  water,  came  the  fign  of 
Morvcn's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each  alTume  his 
heavy  fpear,  and  gird  on  his  father's  fword.  Let  the 
dark  helmet  rife  on  every  head ;  and  the  mail  pour 
its  lightning  from  every  fide.  The  battle  gathers 
like  a  tempeft,  and  loon  Ihall  ye  hear  the  roar  of 
death." 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoft,  like  a  cloud 
before  a  ridge  of  heaven's  fire ;  when  it  pours  on 
the  fky  of  night,  and  mariners  foiefce  a  ftorm.  On 
Cona's  rifing  heath  they  flood :  the  white  bofomed 
maids  beheld  them  above  like  a  grove;  they  forefaw 
the  death  of  their  youths,  and  looked  towards  the  fea 
with  fear.  '1  he  white  wave  deceived  them  for  diftant 
fails,  and  the  tear  is  on  their  cheek.  The  fun  rofe 
on  the  lea,  and  we  beheld  a  ditlant  fleet.  Like  the 
mill  of  ocean  they  came:  and  poured  their  youth 
upon  the  coaft.  I'he  chief  was  among  them,  like 
the  Itag  in  the  midft  of  the  herd.  His  Ihield  is  ftud- 
ded  with  gold,  and  ftately  ftrcde  the  king  of  fpears. 
He  moved  towards  Selma ;  his  thoulands  moved 
behind. 

"  Go  with  thv  fong  of  peace,"  faid  Fingal ;  "  go, 
Ullin,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we  are 
mighty  in  battle;  and  that  the  ghoAs  of  our  foes  are 
many.  But  renowned  are  they  who  have  feafted  in 
my  halls  !  they  iLew  the  arms*  of  iriy  fathers  in  a 
fouigi  land  :  the  fons  of  the  ftrangers  wonder,  and 
blels  the  friends  of  Morven's  race ;  for  our  names 
have  been  lieard  afar ;  the  kings  of  the  world  fhook 
in  the  midft  of  their  people." 

Ullln 

*  It  was  a  cuflom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange 
arms  with  their  guefts,  and  thofe  arms  were  preferved  long 
in  the  different  families,  as  monuments  of  the  fneudflnp 
which  fubfifted  between  their  ancellors. 
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Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  refted  on  hls'i 
fpear  :  he  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour:  and  he-; 
bieii  the  firanger's  fon.  "  How  ftateiy  art  thou,  fon.i 
ot  the  Tea!"  faid  tiie  king  of  woody  Morven. , 
*'  Thy  fvvord  is  a  beam  of  miglit  by  thy  fide :  thy 
fpear  is  a  fir  that  defies  the  ftorm.  I'he  varied  face 
of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than  thy  ihield.  Ruddy 
is  tliy  face  of  youth  !  foft  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  ! 
But  this  tree  may  fall ;  and  his  memory  be  forgot ! 
The  daughter  of  the  flrangcr  will  be  fad,  and  look, 
to  the  rolling  fea:  the  children  will  fay,  IJ'efce  afiip;- 
perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Balclutha.  The  tear  ftarts  from, 
their  mother's  eye.  Ker  thoughts  are  of  him  that; 
lleeps  in  Morven.' 

Sucii  were  the 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  :  he  threw  down  the- 
fpear  before  him  ;  and  raifed  the  fong  of  peace.. 
*'  Come  to  the  fcafl:  of  Fingal,  Carthon,  from  the 
rolling  fea  !  partake  the  feaft  oi  the  king,  or  lift  the- 
fpear  of  war.  Tlie  ghofts  of  our  foes  are  many:  but 
renowned  are  the  friends  of  Morven  !  Behold  that 
field,  O  Carthon ;  many  a  green  hill  rifes  there,, 
with  mclTy  ftones  and  ruftling  grafs :  thefe  are  the 
tombs  of  Fingal's  foes,  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea." 

"  Doft  tliou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  in  arms,"  faid. 
Carthon,  "  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  1  Is  my  face- 
pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ?    Why,  then, 
doft  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul  with  the  tales  of 
thofe  who  fell  ?    My  arm  has  fought  in  tlie  battle;. 
my   renown  is  known  afar.      Go  to  tlie  feeble  in 
arms,  and   bid   them   yield  to  Fingsl.     Have  not  I 
feeri   the  fallen   Balclutha .?     And  Tliall   I   feaft  with 
Comhal's  fon  :    Comhal  !   who  threv^  his  fire  in  tlie.' 
midft  of  my  father's  hall  !    I  was  young,  and  knew- 
not  the  caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.     The  columns  . 
of  fmoke  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my 
walls ;  I  often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my  • 
friends  fled  along  the  hill.     But  when  the  years  of  ' 

my 
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my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen 
walls  :  my  flgh  arofe  with  the  morr.ing,  and  my  tears 
defccnded  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  i  fa'.d  to  my 
foul,  againll  the  children  of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will 
fight,  6  bard  ;  I  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  foul." 

f^is  people  gathered  around  tie  heio,  and  drew, 
at  once,  their  Ihining  fwords.  He  ftands,  in  the 
midft,  like  a  pillar  of  firej  the  tear  half-ftarting  from 
his  eye,  for  he  thought  of  the  fallen  Ealclutha,  and 
the  crowded  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  Sidelong  he 
looked  up  to  the  hill,  u  here  our  heroes  Ihone  in 
amis ;  the  fpear  trembled  in  his  hand :  and,  bending 
forward,  he  feemed  to  threaten  the  king. 

"  Shall  I,"  faid  Fingal  to  his  foul,  "  meet,  at 
cnce,  the  king :  Shall  I  ftop  him,  in  the  midft  of 
his  courfe,  before  his  fame  ftiall  arife  ?  But  the  bard, 
hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb  of  Car- 
thon  ;  p^ingal  took  his  thoufands,  along  with  him, 
to  battle,  before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.  No  :  bard 
of  the  times  to  come  !  thou  (halt  not  lefTen  Fingal's 
fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fingal 
behold  the  battle.  If  he  overcomes,  i  rufli,  in  my 
ftrength,  like  the  roaring  fbeam  of  Cona.  Who,  of 
my  heroes,  will  meet  the  fon  of  the  rolling  fea  ? 
Many  are  his  warriors  on  the  eoaft :  and  ftrong  is 
his  afhen  fpear  !'' 

Cathui  *  rofe,  in  his  flrength,  the  fon  of  the  mighty 
Lormar :  three  hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the 
*flcet  of  his  native  llreams.  Feeble  was  his  arm 
againfl:  Carthon,  he  fell;  and  his  heroes  fled.    Connal:J; 

refumed 

*  Catli-'huil,   the  eye  of  battle. 

t  It  appears,  from  this  pafuigc,  that  clanfiiip  was  efl:a- 
bliOicd,  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  though  not  on  the  fame 
footing  with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

\  Tliis  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  po- 
etry, for  his  wifdom  and  valour :  there  is  a  fniall  tribe 
ftill  fubfifting,  in  the  North,  v.ho  pretend  they  are  de- 
fccnded fi-om  him. 
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refumed  the  battle,  but  he  broke  his  heavy  fpear .  lie 
lay  bound  on  the  field  :  and  Carthon  purfued  his 
people.  "  Clefsammor  !"  faid  the  king*  of  A4orven, 
*'  where  is  the  fpear  of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou  be- 
hold Connal  bound;  thy  friend,  at  the  ftream  oi 
Lora  ?  Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy  fteel,  thou  friend  of 
Comhal,  Let  the  ^youth  of  Ealclutha  feel  the 
ftrength  of  Morven's  race."  He  rofe  in  the  rtrength 
of  his  fteel,  fhaking  his  grizly  locks.  rie  fitted  ths 
fllield  to  his  fide;  and  rulhed,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  ftood,  on  that  heathy  rock,  a:id  faw  the 
heroes  approach.  He  loved  the  terrible  joy  of  \v,i 
face  :  and  his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of  age.  "  Shiii 
I  lift  that  fpear,"  ~he  faid,  "  that  never  ftrikes,  bui 
once,  a  foe  ?  Or  (hall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
preferve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  fteps  cl 
age  !  lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years.  Perhaps  it  i; 
the  love  of  Moina ;  the  father  of  Car- borne  Cartiion 
Often  have  1  heard,  that  he  dwelt  at  the  echoing 
ftream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor  came 
and  lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  or 
iris  fhield,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  *'  Warrioj 
of  the  aged  locks  !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift  thii 
fpear  ?  Haft  thou  no  fon,  to  raife  the  fhield  beforf 
his  father,  and  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  th« 
fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more  ?  or  weeps  (he  over  the 
tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the  kings  of  men  i 
What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  fword  if  thou  Ihal 

fall  r 

It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride  !  begun  the  tal 
Clefsammor,  I  have  been  renowned  in  battle;  bu 
I  never  told  my  name  j-  to  a  foe.     Yield  to  me,  for 

o 

*  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  foi 
of  Clcffainmor. 

t  To  tell  oneVs  nnme  to  an  ene-my  was  rerkoned,  ii 
thufc  days  of  hcroirm,  a  manlfcft  evafion  of  ligliting  him 


foil 
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of  the  wave,  and  then  tliou  (halt  know,    that  the 

;  mark  of  my  fword  is  in  many  a  field.     "  I  never 

j  yielded,  king  of  fpears  !"  replied  the  noble  pride  of 

i  Carthon :  "  I  have  alfo  fought  in  battles ;  and  I  be- 

!  hold  my  future  fame.     Delpife  me  not,  thou  chief 

'of   men;    my   arm,    my   (pear  is   firong.      Retire 

[among  thy  friends,    and  let   young  heroes  fight." 

:"  Why  dofi  thou  wound  my  foul,"  replied  Clefsam- 

rmor  with  a  tear?    "  Age  does  not  tremble  on  my 

ihand;    I   ftill  can  lift  the  fword.      Shall   1  fiy  in 

fFmgal's  fight ;    in  the  fight  of  him  I  loved  ?  Son  of 

fthe  fea  !  I  never  fled :  exalt  thy  pointed  fpear." 

1     They  fought,    like  two  contending  winds,    tliat 

ftrive  to  roll  the  wave.     Carthon  bade  his  fpear  to 

err ;  for  he  ftiil  thought  that  the  foe  was  the  fpoule 

of  Moina.     He  broke  Clefsammor's  beamy  fpear  in 

twain :  and  feized  his  ihining  fword.    But  as  Carthon 

jwas  binding  the  chief;  the  chief  drew  tha  dagger  of 

i'his  fathers.     He  faw  the  foe's  uncovered  fide;  and 

opened,  there,  a  wound. 

',.  Fingal  faw  Clefsammor  low:  he  moved  In  the 
ilfound  of  his  fteel.  The  hofi  flood  filenr,  in  his  prc- 
nfence;  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Jiero.  He 
([came,  like  the  fullen  noife  of  a  ilorm,  before  the 
tjwinds  arife:  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  re- 
iitires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Carthon  flood  in  his 
lUpIace:  the  blood  is  rufhing  down  his  fide:  he  faw 
,;the  coming  down  of  the  king ;  and  his  hopes  of 
i|fame  arofe*;  but  pale  was  his  cheek:  his  hair  flew 

lopfe, 

for,   if  it  was  once  known,  that  frientlOiip  fubfifted,  cf  old, 

■  bctueeii    the   arccltors  of  the   combatants,  the  battle  \vn- 

'  ijmediaiely    ceafcd  ;   and   tlie   ancient   aniitv    of  their  fore- 

t  Tithers  was  renewed.      A  man  vbo  tells  bis  tiame  to  his' 

V'l  V  as  cf  old  an  ignominii,vis  term  for  a  co\va3"cl. 

;  liis  exprcfiion    admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either 

C^iirthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingal,   or 

to  be  rendered  famous  by  failing  by  his  hand  ;   the  lad  is 

tiic  moil  probable,  as  Gaitlion  ii  already  Vvfoundcd. 
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loofe,  his  helmet  (hook  on  high ;  the  force  of  Car- 
thon  failed  !   but  his  foul  was  ftrorg. 

Fingal  beheld  the  heroes  blood;  he  ftopt  the 
uplifted  fpear.  "  Yield,  king  of  fwords  !"  faid 
Comhal's  Ton  ;  "  I  behold  thy  blood.  7'hou  haft 
been  mighty  in  battle ;  and  thy  fame  fhall  never 
fade."  "  Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned,"  re- 
plied the  car  borne  Carthon ;'  "  Art  thou  that  light 
of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world.  But 
why  (hould  Caitl.on  afk?  for  he  is  like  the  ftream  ofj 
his  defart ;  ftrong,  as  a  river,  in  his  courfe:  fwift  as 
the  eagif  of  the  fky.  O  that  I  had  fought  with  the 
king;  that  my  fame  might  be  great  in  the  fong ! 
that  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb,  might  fay,  h&i 
fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal.  Hut  Carthon  dies 
unknown  !  he  has  poured  out  his  force  on  the! 
feeble." 

"  But  thou  Hialt  not  die  unknown,"  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morven  :  "  my  bards  are  many,  O 
Carthon,  and  their  fongs  defcend  to  future  times.* 
The  children  of  the  years  to  come  fliall  hear  the  fame 
of  Carthon  ;  when  they  fit  round  the  burning  oak*, 
and  the  night  is  fpe.nt  in  the  fongs  of  old.  The 
hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath,  (hall  hear  the  ruftlingi 
big  ft ;  and,  railing  his  eyes,  behold  the  rock  where 
Carthon  fell.  He  (ha'l  turn  to  his  fon,  and  fhew 
the  place  where  the  mighty  fought;  T/inr  the  king  0/ 
Balclutha  fought-,   like  the  Jirevgth  of  a  tJiouf and  fir  earns." 

Joy  rofe  in  C:inhon's  face:  he  lifted  his  heavy 
eyes.  He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within  his 
h.all,  that  the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king  mightl 
remain  on  Morven.  The  battle  chafed  along  the! 
field,  for  the  bard  had  fung  the  fong  of  peace.     The 

chiefs 

*  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  %'erv  lately,  tVy  burnt' 
a  large  trunk  of  an  oak  at  tlicir  fefl:iva!s  ;  it  was  called 
the  trunk  of  tbc  f^jft.  I'ime  had  fo  much  confecrated 
the  ciiftom,  that  the  vulgar  thought  it  a  kind  of  facrilegc 
to  difufe  it. 
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chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling  Carthon,  and  heard 
his  words,  with  fighs.  Silent  they  leaned  on  their 
fpears,  while  Balclutha's  herolpoke.  His  hair  fighed 
in  the  wind,  nnd  his  words  were  feeble. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  Carthon  faid,  "  I  fall  in  the 

midft  of  my  courfe.      A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in 

youth,    the   laft   of    Reuthamir's    race.      Darknefs 

dwells  in  Ealclutha:    and  the  (hadows  of  grief  in 

Crathmo.     But  raife  my  remembrance  on  the  banks 

of  Lora :  where  my  fathers  dwelt.    Perhaps  the  huf- 

band  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his  fallen  Carthon." 

Kis  words  reached  the  heart  of   Clefsammor:    he 

fell,  in  filence,  on  his  fon.     The  hoft  ftood  darkened 

around  :   no  voice  is  on  the  plains  of  Lora.     Night 

'  came,  and  the  moon,  from  the  eaft,  looked  on  the 

:  mournful   field  :    but   ftill  they  flood,    like  a  filent 

grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gormal,  when  the  loud 

'  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

■  Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon  ;  on  the 
1  fourth  his  father  died.     In  the  narrow  plain  of  the 

■  rock  they  lie ;  and  a  dim  ghoft  defends  their  tomb. 
There  lovely  Moina  is  often  ken;  when  the  fun- 

'-  beam  darts  on  the  rock,   and  all  around   is  dark. 

■  There  fhe  is  feen,  Malvina,  but  not  like  the  daugh- 
?  ters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the  firangers 
i  land ;  and  Ihe  is  ftiil  alone. 

I  Fingal  was  fad  for  Carthon ;  he  defired  his  bards 
to  mark  the  day,  when  fnsdowy  autumn  returned. 
And  often  did  they  mark,  the  day,  and  fing  the  hero's 
praife.  '*•  vaho  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar, 
like  autumn's  fhadowy  cloud?  Death  is  trembling  in 
his  hand  !    his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  !    Who  roars 

■  along  dark  Lora"s  heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon  king  of 
!  iwords  ?    The  people  fall  !  fee  !   how  he  llrides,  like 

the  fullen  ghoft  of  iMorven  !    But  there  he  lies  a 

goodly  oak,  which  fudden  blalls  overturned  !   When 

,  ,lhalt  thou  rife,    Balclutha's  joy!    lovely   car- borne 

IS  Carthon  ?    Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar, 

'       Vol.  I.  O  hke 
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like  autumn's  (hadowy  cloud  ?"  Such  were  the  words 
of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning:  I  have 
accompanied  tlieir  voice ;  and  added  to  their  fong. 
My  foul  has  been  mournful  for  Carthon  ;  he  fell  in 
tlie  days  of  his  valour:  and  thou,  O  Clefsammor  ! 
where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  air?  Has  the  youth  for- 
got his  wound  ?  And  flies  he,  on  the  clouds,  with 
thee  ?  I  feel  the  fun,  O  Malvina,  leave  me  to  my 
reft.  Perhaps  they  may  come  to  m.y  dreams  j  I 
tliink  I  hear  a  feeble  voice.  The  beam  of  heaven 
delights  to  ftiine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon :  I  feel  it 
warm  around. 

O  thou  that  rolleft  above,  round  as  the  {hield  of 
my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  !  thy 
everlafting  light  ?  Thou  comeft  forth,  in  thy  awful 
beauty,  and  the  ftars  hide  themfelves  in  the  fky;  the 
moon,  cold  and  pale,  fmks  in  the  weftern  wave. 
But  thou  thyfelf  moveft:  alone:  who  can  be  a  com- 
panion of  thy  courfe  !  The  oaks  cf  the  mountains 
fall:  the  mountans  themfelves  decay  with  years; 
the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon  herfe'f 
is  loft  in  heaven;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  fame; 
rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  the 
world  is  dark  with  tempefts  ;  when  thunder  rolls, 
and  lightning  flies  ;  thou  lookeft  in  thy  beauty,  from 
the  clovids.  and  lauglieft  at  tlie  fiorm.  But  to  Ohian, 
thou  lookeft  in  va-n ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beam'  no 
more;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  ealkrn 
clouds,  or  thou  tremblcft  at  the  gates  of  the  weft. 
But  thou  art  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  fcafon,  and  thy 
vears  will  have  an  end.  'Ihou  ftialt  fleep  in  thy 
clouds,  carelefs  of  tlie  voice  of  the  morning.  Kxult 
then,  O  fun,  in  the  ftrength  o{  thy  youth  !  Age  is 
dark  and  unlovely  ;  it  is  like  the  gliinmerng  light  of 
the  moon,  when  it  ftiines  through  broken  clouds, 
and  the  mift  is  on  the  hilis  ;  the  blaft  of  the  north  is 
on  the  plain,  the  traveller  ftirinks  in  the  midft  of  his 
journey. 

THE 
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THE  ARGUMtNT. 
Artli,  the  fon  of  Caiibre,  luineme  king  of  Irejaiu!,  dying, 
was  rucreec'ed  by  hi^  fon  Cormuc,  a  minor  Cr.chjUin,  the 
fon  of  *;emOj  who  had  rendered  himCelf  famous  by  his  great 
adion-,  and  \vho  refid^'d,  at  the  time,  with  Connal,  the  fon 
of  Caithbat.  in  U:fter,  was  elected  rej^ent.  In  the  twenty- 
feveiith  year  of  Cuthullirfs  age,  and  tlie  third  of  his  admv- 
niltia.-on,  Torlath,  the  fon  of  Can  tela,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  that  colony  of  Be'gae,  who  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  fouth 
cf  Ireland;  rebelled  in  Cornauoht,  and  advanced  towards 
Temora,  in  order  to  dethione  Cormac,  who  excepting 
Feradath,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  was  tl^e  only  one  of 
the  ScDttilh  rrice  of  kings  exifting  in  that  country.  Cuchullin 
marched  aoainfl  him,  came  up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lepo, 
and  totally  defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  the  battle 
by  Ciichullin's  hand;  b'lt  as  he  himfelf  prelTcd  too  eagerly 
on  the  flying  enemy,  be  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
and  died  the  fecond  day  after,  Tl;e  good  fortune  of  Cor- 
mac fell  with  Cuchullin:  many  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and 
anarchy  and  confufion  reigned.  At  laft  Cormac  was  take;n 
off;  and  Cairbar,  lord  of  A.  ha,  ore  of  the  compel  iters  fi<r 
the  thror.e,  having  defeated  all  his  rivals,  bccan:e  lole 
monarch  of  Ireland  The  family  of  Finga',  who  were  in 
the  inrceft  cf  Cormac's  family,  were  rel'olved  to  deprive 
Cairbar  of  the  throne  he  had  ufurpeil,  Fingil  arrived  fi  om 
Scotland  with  an  army,  f'efeated  the  friends  of  Cairbar,  and 
le-eih'.blifhei'  the  family  of  Cormac  in  the  polTeffiou  of  the 
kini'^dom.  The  prefent  poem  concerns  the  death  of  Cti- 
chuUin  It  is,  in  the  or;gin;il,  called  Duan  loch  Leigo,  i.  e. 
Thj  poems  of  Lego's  Lake,  and  is  an  epifode  iatroduced  in 
a  prear  poem,  wuich  celeWrared  the  laft  expeditioti  of  Fingal 
into  Jrelard.  The  greatelt  part  of  the  poem  is  loft,  and 
nothing  remains  but  lome  epifudes,  which  a  few  old  people 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  retaia  on  memory. 

IS  the  wind  on  Fingal's  ihieid  ?    Or  is  the  voice  of 
pad:  times  in   my  hall  ?    Sing  on,,   fweet  voice, 
for    thou  art  pleafant,    and  carried  away  my  night 
O  2  '  with 
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with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Sorglan  ? 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cu- 
chullin's  fails.  Often  do  the  mifts  deceive  me  for 
the  (hip  of  my  love  !  when  they  rife  round  fome 
ghofl,  and  fpread  their  gray  fklrts  on  the  wind. 
Why  doft  thou  delay  thy  coming,  fon  of  the  ge- 
nerous Semo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn  returned 
with  its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of  l^ogcrma*, 
fince  thou  haft  been  in  the  roar  of  battles,  and  Bra- 
gela difbnt  far.  Hills  of  the  ifle  of  mift  !  v^ihen  will 
ye  anfvve!  to  his  hounds  ?  But  ye  are  dark,  in  your 
clouds,  and  fad  Bragela  calls  in  va^n.  Night  comes 
rolling  down  :  the  face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath- 
cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing:  the  hind  ileeps 
with  the  hart  of  the  defart.  They  fhall  rife  with  the 
morning's  light,  and  feed  on  tli£  mofFy  ftream.  But 
my  tears  return  with  the  fun,  my  fighs  come  on 
wiih  the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine 
arms,  O  chief  of  mofly  Tura?" 

Pleafant  is  thy  voice  in  Offian's  ear,  daughter  of 
car-borne  Sorglan  ?  But  retire  to  the  hall  of  (hells  i 
to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend  to  the 
murmur  of  the  Tea:  it  rolls  at  Dunfcaich's  walls: 
let  fieep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes,  and  the  hero  come 
to  thy  dreams. 

Cuchullin  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolling  of 
waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero;  and  his  thou- 
fands  fpread  on  the  heath :  a  hundred  oaks  burn  in 
the  midli,  the  feaft  of  (hells  is  finokiug  wide.     Carril 

ftrikes 

*  Togorma,  u  e.  the  ijland  of  blue  ivjves,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  was  llibjeA  to  Cotinal,  tlie  fon  of  Caithbat, 
CnchuUln's  friend.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  fon  of 
Colgar,  from  one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  family.  Conmtl,  a  few  days  before  the  news  of  Tor- 
lath's  revolt  cajTie  to  lemora,  had  failed  to  Togorma, 
his  native  iQe;  where  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds 
during  the  war  in  which  Cuihullin  was  killed. 
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ftrikes  the  harp,  beneath  a  tree ;  his  gray  locks  glitter 
in'the  beam  ;  the  ruftling  blaft  of  night  is  near,  and 
lifts  his  aged  hair.    His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma, 
and  of  its  chief,    Cuchullin's  friend.      "■'  Why  art 
:    thou  abfenr,    Connal,    in    rhe  day   of  the   gloomy 
florin  ?     The   chiefs   of  the   fouth    have  convened 
I    againll  the  car- borne  Cormac :  the  winds  detain  thy 
j    fails,    and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around   thee.     But 
I    Cormac  is  not  alone :    the  fon  of  Semo  fights  his 
j    battles.     Semo's  fon  his  battles  fights  !    the  terror  of 
I    the  llranger  !    he  that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death, 
{    flovvly  borne  by  fultry  winds.      The  fun  reddens  in 
I   its  prefence,  the  people  fall  around." 
;        Such   was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of  the 
j   foe  appeared  ;  he  threw  down  his  pointkfs  fpear,  and 
i    fpoke   the   words  of   Torlath,  Torlath  the  chief  of 
I   heroes,    from   Lego's  fable  furge  :    he  that  led  his 
!  thoufands  to  battle,  againft  car-borne  Cormac,  Cor- 
'.   mac,  who   was   diilant  far,   in   Temora's*   echoing 
'   halls  :    he  learned   to   bend  the  bow  of  his  fathers  ; 
and  to  lift  the  fpear.     Nor  long  didft  thou  lift  the 
fpear,    mildly-fliining  beam  of  youth!    death  flands 
I  dim   behind   tliee,    like   the   darkened   half  of    the 
1  moon   behind   its    growing   light.      Cuchullin   rofe 
before  the  bard  f,    that  came  from  generous  Tor- 
lath ;    he   offered   him   the   fhell   of  joy,    and   ho- 
;  noured  the  fon  of  fongs.      "  Sweet  voice  of  Lego  I 
,  he  faid,  "  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?    Comes- 
-  O  3.  he 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irini  kings  ;  Teamhrath  ac- 
cording to  fome  of  the  bards. 

t  'i'he   bards   were   the  heralds  of  ancient  times  ;  and 

1^  riieir  pcrfons   were  facred   on  account  of"  their  office.     In 

i  later  times  they  abufcd  that  privilege  ;  and  as  their  perfons 
were  inviolable,  they  fatyrlfed  and  lampooned  fb  freely 
tlioi'e  who  were  not  liked  by  their  patrons,  tlu'.t  they  be- 
came a  public  nuifance.      Screened  under  the  character  of 

I  heralds,    they  grolsly   abufed   the  enemy  when  he  would 

!  not  accept  the  terms  they  offered. 
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he  to  our  fcaft  or  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Can- 
tda*?" 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to 
the  founding  ftiife  of  fpears.  When  morning  is  gray 
on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the  plain  :  and  wilt 
tiiou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the  ifle  of 
mift  ?  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Torlath  !  it  is  a  me- 
teor of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and  tlie  people  fall :  death 
fits  in  the  lightning  of  his  fword."  "  Do  I  fear," 
replied  Cuchullin,  "  the  fpear  of  car-borne  Torlath  ! 
He  is  brave  as  a  thoufand  heroes ;  but  my  foul  de- 
lights in  war.  The  fword  refts  not  by  the  fide  of 
Cuchullin,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  !  Morning  fliall 
meet  me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms 
of  Semo's  fon.  But  fit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard ! 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice:  partake  of  the  joyful  fhell: 
and  hear  the  fongs  of  Temora." 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  hear 
the  fong  of  joy  ;  when  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in 
battle  like  the  ftrength  of  the  waves  of  Lego.  Why 
art  thou  fo  dark,  Slimora  f  !  with  all  thy  filent 
woods  ?  No  green  ftar  trembles  on  thy  top ;  no 
moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  meteors  of  death 
are  there,  and  the  gray  watry  forms  of  ghofis. 
Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  !  with  thy  filent 
woods?"  He  retired,  in  the  found  of  his  fong; 
Carril  accompanied  his  voice.  The  mufic  was  like 
the  memory  of  joys  that  are  part,  pleafant  and  mourn- 
ful to  the  foul.  The  ghofis  of  departed  bards  heard 
jt  from  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  along  the 
wood,  and  the  filent  valleys  of  niglu  rejoice.  So, 
when  he  fits  in  the  filencc  of  noon,  in  the  valley  of 
his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the  mountain  bee  comes 
to  Ofllan's  ear :  the  gale  drowns  it  often  in  its  courfe; 
but  the  pleafant  found  returns  again. 

«  Raife," 

*  Cean-teola',  bead  of  a  family, 
t  Slia'-mor,  great  iilU 
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»'  Raife,"  Taid  CuchulHn,  to  his  hundred  bards, 
-"  the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal :  that  long  which  he 
hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams  of  his  reli  defcend  : 
when  the  bards  itrike  the  diftant  harp,  and  the  faint 
light  gleams  on  Selma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of 
Lara  rife,  and  the  fighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar*, 
when  he  was  fought,  in  vain,  on  his  hills  ;  and  Ihe 
beheld  his  bow  in  the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  Ihield 
of  Caithbat  on  that  branch  ;  and  let  ihe  fpear  of  Cu- 
chullin  be  near  ;  that  the  found  of  my  battle  may 
rife  with  the  gray  beam  of  the  ealf."  The  hero 
leaned  on  his  father's  Ihield  :  the  fong  of  Lara  rofe. 
The  hundred  bards  were  diftant  far  :  CarriJ  alone  is 
near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the  fong  were  his ; 
and  the  found  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

"  Alclcthaf  with  the  aged  locks  !  mother  of  car- 
borne  Calmar  !  why  doft  thou  look  towards  the 
defart,  to  behold  the  return  of  ihy  fon  ?  Thefe  are 
not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heath  :  nor  is  that  the  voice 
of  Cahiiar  :  it  is  but  the  diftant  grove,  Alclctha  !  but 
the  roar  of  the  mountain  wind  !"  "  Who  J  bounds 
over  Lara's  ftream,  fifter  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does 
not  Alclctha  behold  his  fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  ! 
Is  it  not  the  fon  of  iVlatha,  daughter  of  mv  love  ?" 

"It 

*  Calmar  the  fon  cf  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at 
large,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the  only  fon 
of  Matha  :  and  the  family  was  extindl  in  him.  The  feat 
of  the  family  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lego,  and  probably  near  the  place  where 
Cuchullin  lay  ;  which  clrcumhance  fiiggehed  to  him,  the 
lamentation  of  Alcletha  over  her  fon. 

t  Ald-cla'tha,  decaying  beauty  ;  probably  a  poetical 
name  given  the  mother  of  Calmar,  by  the  bard  himfelf. 

\  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifed  to  return,  by 
a  certain  day,  and  his  mother  and  Ins  fifter  Alona  are  repre- 
fentcd  by  the  bard  as  looking,  with  impatience,  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expeded  Calmar  would  make  his 
firft  appearance. 
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"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha!"  replied  t;,e 
lovely  vveepijig  Alona*.  "  It  is  but  an  oak,  Alclahj, 
bent  over  Lara's  ilream.  But  who  comes  along  the 
plain?  roiTow  is  in  his  Ipeed.  He  lifts  high  the  fpear 
of  Caiman  Alcletha,  it  is  covered  with  blood  !" 
"■  But  it  is  covered  v/ith  the  blood  of  foes  f,  filler  of 
car-borne  Calmar  !  his  fpear  never  returned  unflained 
with  blood,  nor  his  bow  from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty. 
The  battle  is  confumed  in  his  prefence:  he  is  a  flams 
of  death,  Alona  !  Youth  |  of  the  mournful  fpeed  ! 
where  is  the  fon  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he  return  with 
his  fame?  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing  Ihields  ?  Thou 
art  dark  and  lilent !    Calmar  is  then  no  more.     Tell 

me  nor,    warrior,   hoiu   he  fell,  for   I  cannot   hear  of  his 
ivoitnJ. 

Why  doft  thoa  look  towards  the  defart,  mother 
of  car- borne  Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuchullin  lay 
on  his  faield  :  the  bards  refied  on  their  harps,  and 
fieep  fell  foftly  around.  The  fon  of  Semo  was 
awake  alone;  his  foul  was  fixed  on  the  war.  The 
burnmg  oaks  began  to  decay  ;  faint  red  light  is  fpread 
around.  A  feeble  voice  is  heard  ;  the  ghoit  of  Cal- 
mar came.  He  fblked  in  the  beam.  Dark,  is  the 
wound  in  his  fide.  His  hair  is  difordered  and  loofe. 
Joy  fits  darkly  on  his  face :  and  he  feems  to  invite 
Cuchullin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night  !"  faid  the  rifing  chief 
of  Erin  ;  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me, 
ghoft  of  the  car-borne  Calmar  ?  Wouldeft  thou 
Frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  !  from  the  battles  of: 
Cormac  ?    Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war;  neither 

was. 

*  Aluine,  exquijitely  beautiful. 
+   Alcletha  fpeaks. 

^  She  addrefies  herfelf  to  Larnir,  Calmar's  frie.ad;  who- 
had  returned  with  the  news  of  his  death. 
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■was  thy  voice*  for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed, 
chief  of  Lara  !  if  thou  now  doft  advife  to  fly  !  But, 
Calmar,  I  never  fled.  I  never  feared  f  the  ghofts  of 
thedefart.  Small  is  their  knowledge,  and  weak  their 
hands ;  their  dwelling  is  in  the  wind.  But  my  foul 
grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noife  ot  fteeJ. 
Retire  thou  to  thy  cave ;  thou  art  not  Calmar's 
ghoft ;  he  delighted  in  battle,  and  his  arm  was  like 
the  thunder  of  heaven." 

He  retired  in  his  blaft  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard 

the  voice  of  his   praife.       I  lie  fa  nt  beam    of  the 

morning  rofe,  and  the  found  of  Caithbat's  buckler 

fpread.     Green  Ullin's  warriors  convened,  like  the 

roar  of  many  Itreams.     T  he  horn  of  war  is  heard 

i  over  Lego ;  the  mighty  Torlath  came. 

!      "  Why  doft  thou  come  with  thy  thoufands,  Cu- 

:  chullin,"    faid  the  chief  of  Lego.     "  1   know  the 

flrength  of  thy  arm,  and  thy  foul  is  an  unextinguilhed 

fire.     Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our 

hoft  behold  our  deeds .''    Let  them  behold   us  like 

roaring   waves,    that    tumble    round   a   rock :     the 

;  mariners  hallen  away,  and  look  on  their  firife  with 

:  fear." 

j      "  Thou  rifeft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,"  replied 

ithe   fon  of  Semo.      "  Thine  arm    is    mighty,    O 

'  Torlath  J  and  worthy  of  my  wrath.     Retire,  ye  men 

of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  fhady  fide  ;   behold  trie  chief 

of  Lrin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame.     Carril ;    tell  to 

mighty   Connal,    if  Cuchullin   muft  fall,   tell  him  I 

actufed  the  winds  which  roar  on  Togorma's  waves. 

Never  was  he  abfent   in  battle,  when  the  ftrife  of 

my  fame  arofe.     Let  this  fword  be  before  Cormac, 

I  like  the  beam  of-  heaven  :    let  his  counfel  found  in 

Temora  in  the  day  of  danger." 

He 

*   See  Calmar'i  fpeech,   In  the  fal\  bork  of  Fingal. 
+   See  Cuchiiilu.'s  rcplv  to  Connal,  concerning  Crugal's 
ghoft.     Fiugul,  B.  II.  ' 
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He  rufhed,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  fpirit  of  Loda*,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar 
of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his 
eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlm's  feas :  his 
mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword,  and  the  winds  lift  his 
flaming  locks.  So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day 
of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Lego's 
heroes  mourned.  They  gather  around  the  chief  like 
the  clouds  of  the  defart.  A  thoufand  fwords  role  a1 
once;  a  thoufand  arrows  flew;  but  he  flood  like  a 
rock  in  the  midlt  of  a  roaring  fea.  I'liey  fell  around; 
he  ftrode  in  blood  :  dark  SHmora  echoed  wide.  I'he 
fons  of  Ullin  came,  and  the  battle  fpread  over  Lego, 
The  chief  of  Erin  overcame ;  he  returned  over  the 
field  with  his  fame  But  pale  he  returned  !  The  jo) 
of  liis  face  was  dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  filence, 
The  fword  hung,  unflieathed,  in  his  hand,  and  his 
fpear  bent  at  every  ftep. 

"  Carnl,"  faid  the  king  in  fecret,  "  the  ftrengtt 
of  Cuchullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  thai 
are  part  :  and  no  morning  of  mine  fhall  arife.  1  he) 
(hall  feek  me  at  I  emora,  but  I  Ihall  not  be  found. 
Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay  "  Where  ii 
Tura's  chief-?"  But  my  name  is  renowned  !  mj 
fame  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The  youth  will  fay  ir 
fecret,  «  O  let  me  die  as  Cuchullin  died;  rcnowr 
clothed  him  like  a  robe;  and  the  light  of  his  fame  r; 
great."  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide ;  and  laj 
Cuchullin  beneath  that  oak.  Ph^e  the  fhield  o: 
Caithbat  near,,  that  they  may  behold  me  amidil  th( 
arms  of  iny  fathers." 

"  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen?"  faid  Carri 
with  a  figh,      "  Mournful  ar-e  Tura's  walls  ;  anc 

forrov 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  a; 
a  placeof  wo.  Hup  iaS  andinavk  ;  by  the  fpirit  of  Loda 
the  poet  probably  means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  thi 
northern  nations. 
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forrow  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone 
in  her  youth,  the  fon*  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He 
(hall  come  to  Bragela,  and  allc  her  why  (he  weeps. 
He  fliall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wail,  and  fee  his  father's 
fvvord.  "  V\  hofe  fword  is  that?"  he  will  fay  :  and 
the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad.  Who  is  that  like  the 
,hart  of  the  defart,  in  the  murmur  of  his  courle: 
.His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in  fearch  of  his  friend. 
Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  where  haft  thou  been,  when 
the  mighty  fell  ?  Did  the  feas  of  Togorma  roll  round 
thee  ?  Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  ?  The 
mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  waft  not  there. 
Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody 
,  land ;  Fingal  will  be  fad,  and  the  fons  of  the  defart 
.  mourn." 

;       By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raifed  the 
;,  hero's  tomb.     Luath  f,  at  a  diftance,  lies,  the  com- 
panion of  Cuchullin,  at  the  chafe. 

Kleft  :J:  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo ;  thou  wert 
mighty  in  battle.  Thy  ftrenth  was  like  the  ftrength 
of  a  ftream :  thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's  wing.     Thy 

path 

*  Conloch,  who    was   afterwards   very   famous   for   his 

great  oploits   in   Ireland.      He  was  lo  remarkable  for  Lis 

dexterity  in  lianJlin^;  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good  markf- 

nian  is  defcribed,  it  has  palled  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north 

'    of  Scotland,   He  is  unerrmg  as  the  arm  of  Conloch. 

t   It  was  of  old,  the  cuftom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog 

near   the   niafler.     This   was  not   peculiar   to  the  ancient 

'"   Scots,  for    we  find   it   praftifed  by  many  other  nations  in 

their   ages   of  heroifni.     There   is   a   ftone    fhewn   ftiH  at 

!;r   Dunfcaich,   in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  to  which   Cuchuiiin   com- 

;:;  ononly  bound  his  dog  Luath.     The  ftone  goes  by  his  name 

,[(i  to  this  day. 

\  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cuchullin's  tomb. 

,     Every    ftanza    clofes   with    fome   remarkable  title    of  the 

.     hero,    which   was   always   the   cuftom   in   funeral  elegies. 

';.  'iThe  verfe   of  the   fong  is  a  lyric  meafurc,  and  it  was  of 

old  fung  to  the  harp. 
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path  in  the  battle  was  terrible :  the  fteps  of  death 
were  behind  thy  fword.  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  fon  of 
Semo ;  car-borne  chief  of  Dunfcaich  !  Thou  haft 
not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the  mighty,  neither  was 
thy  blood  on  the  fpear  of  the  valiant.  The  arrow- 
caine,  like  the  fting  of  death  in  a  blaft :  nor  did  the 
feeble  hand,  which  drew  the  bow,  perceive  it.  Peace 
to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the  ille  of  mift  ! 

"  The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora :  there  is 
none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in  his 
youth,  for  he  does  not  behold  thy  coming.  I^he 
found  of  thy  (liield  is  ceafed  :  his  foes  are  gathering 
round.  Soft  be  thy  reft  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's 
wars  !  Bragela  will  not  hope  thy  return,  or  fee  thy 
fails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her  fteps  are  not  on  the  fliore: 
nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  thy  rowers.  She 
fits  in  the  hall  of  iheils,  and  fees  the  arms  of  him 
that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  !  Bleft  be  thy  foul  in 
death,  O  chief  of  ftiady  Cromla  !" 


DAR-THULA : 


D  A  Pv  -  T  H  U  L  A : 


A 

POEM. 


THE  ARGUVIENT. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  ftory  which  is  the 
iQiindatioii  of  this  poem,  as  it  Is  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Ulhoth,  lord  of  Etlia,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyle- 
Ihire  whicli  is  rear  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the    fea  in  Lorn, 

-  had  three  foas,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Sliffama,  the 
daughter  of  Senio,  and  fifter  to  the  celebrated  Cuchulliii. 
The  three  brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to 
Ireland,  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  under 
their  uncle  Cuchullin,  who  mac'e  a  great  figure  in  that  kinjr- 

.  dom.  They  were  juft  landed  in  Ulller  when  the  ne>vs  of 
CuchulJiu's  death  arrived  Nathos,  though  very  young, 
took  the  command  of  Cischullin's  army,  made  head  ajrainll: 
Cairbar  the  ufiirper,  and  defeated  him  in  re\era!  battles. 
Cairbar  at  laft  having  found  means  to  muider  Cormac  the 
laivful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  ihifted  fides,  and  he  liim- 
felf  was  obliged  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland. 

Dar  thula,  the  daughter  of  CoIIa,  with  whom  Cairbar  was  in 
love,  refiJed,  at  tiiat  time,  in  Se'iama,  a  caiUe  in  Ulfter  ; 
flie  faw,  fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos ;  but  a  Itorii* 
rifmg  at  /ea,  they  were  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that 
part  of  the  coail  of  Ulf.cr,  where  Cairbar  was  encamped 
with  his  army,  waiting  for  Fingal,  who  meditated  an  ex- 
pedition into  Ir-.land,  to  re  eftab'ijh  the  Scottifh  race  of 
kings  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdvini.  The  three  brothers, 
after  having  defended  tiiemfelveb-,  for  foir.e  time,  with  great 
bravery,  were  overpowered  and  (Iain,  and  the  unfortunate 
Dar  thula  killed  h:erfelf  upon  Che  body  of  heibelo^'cd  Nuth3S. 

Oflian  open?  the  poem,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of 
the  Tons  of  Ufnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  way  of  epilbde,  what 
pa(Ld  before.  He  relate:,  the  aeatli  of  Dar  thula  diifercatiy 
from  the  comuiou  tradition  ;  his  account  is  the  ra  >ft  pro- 
bable, as  fuicide  fcems  to  have  bL'en  unknown  in  thole  early 
times  :  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  th;  old  poetry. 


filence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant.     Thou  comeil 

i  forth  in  lovclinefs ;  the  ftars  attend  thy  blue  fleps  in 

VclI.  P  'the 
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the  eaft.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy  prefence,  O 
moon,  and  brighten  their  dark-brown  fides.  Who 
is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of  the  night  ?  The 
ftars  are  afhamed  in  thy  prefence,  and  turn  afide  their 
green,  fparkling  eyes.  Whither  doft  thou  retire  from 
thy  courfe,  when  the  darknefs*  of  thy  countenance 
grows  ?  f-Iaft  thou  thy  hall  like  OfTian  >  Dwelleft 
thou  in  the  fliadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  fifters  fallen 
from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at 
night,  no  more  ?  Yes  !  they  have  fallen,  fair  light ! 
snd  thou  doft  often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thy- 
felf  /halt  fail,  one  night  -,  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in 
heaven.  The  flats  will  then  lift  their  green  heads  : 
they  v/ho  were  alLamed  in  thy  prefence,  will  rejoice. 
Thou  art  now  cloathed  with  thy  brightnefs :  look 
from  thy  gates  in  the  ficy.  Burft  the  cloud,  O  wind, 
that  the  daughter  of  night  may  look  forth,  that  the 
fhaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll 
its  blue  waves  in  light. 

Nathos  t  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that  beam  of 
youthj  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers  ;  they  move  in  the 
gloom  of  their  courfe.  The  fons  of  Ulhoth  move  in 
darknefs,  from  the  wrath  of  car -borne  CairbarJ. 
Who  is  that  dim,  by  their  fide  ?  the  night  has 
covered  her  beauty.  Her  hair  fighs  on  ocean's  wind; 
her  robe  ftrcams  in  dufky  wreaths.  She  is  like  the 
fair  fpirit  of  heaven,  in  the  midft  of  his  Hiadowy 
mif^.     Who  is  it  but  Dar-thula  §,  the  iirft  of  Erin's, 

maids  ? 

*  The  poet  means  tlie  moon  in  lier  wane. 

t  Nathos  fignifiesjourZ)/u/;    Aikhos,  cxqii'ifite  beaU'l 
ty  .;   Ardan,  pride. 

I  Cairbar,  who  nunxlered  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and! 
ufurped  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Oft.ar 
the  fon  of  Oflian  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  poet,  upon  | 
ctlier  occafions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

\  Dar-tliula,  or  Dart-'hiiilc,  a  'woman  iiith  fine  eyes- 
She  wa'i  the  moft  famous  beauty  of  anticjuity.     To   this 

day, 
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maids?  She  has  fled, from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with 
the  car-borne  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee, 
O  Dar-thula  j  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails. 
Thefe  are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the 
roar  of  thy  climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar 
are  near  ;  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  heads. 
Ullin  rtretclies  its  green  head  into  the  fea  ;  and  I'ura's 
bay  receives  the  Ihip.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
fouthern  winds  !  when  the  fons  of  my  love  were 
deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  fporting  on  plains,  and 
purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  th.it  ye  had  been 
rudling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their 
coming  chief!  Long  hart  thou  been  abfent,  Nathos ! 
and  the  day  of  thy  return  is  part. 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee,  lovely  :  thcu 
waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy  face  was 
like  tiie  light  of  the  morning,  thy  hair  like  the  raven's 
wing.  Thy  foul  was  generous  and  mild,  like  the 
hour  of  the  fctting  fun.  Thy  words  were  the  gale  of 
the  reeds,  or  the  gliding  llream  of  Lora.  But  when 
the  rage  of  battle  rofe,  thou  wafl:  like  a  fea  in  a 
ftorm ;  the  clang  of  arms  was  terrible :  the  hoft 
vanilhed  at  the  found  of  thy  courfe.  It  was  then 
Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the  top  of  her  mofly 
tower:  from  the  tower  of.  Selama*,  where  her  fa- 
thers dwelt.. 

P  2  "Lovely 

day,  when  a  woman  is  praifed  for  her  beauty,  the  common 
phrafe  is,  that  yJe  is  as  lovely  as  Dar-thula. 

*  The  poet  docs  not  mean  that  Selama,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  the  feat  of  Tofcar  in  Ulfler,  in  the  poem  of 
Gonlath  and  Cutbona.  The  word  in  tiie  original  fignifics 
either  beautiful  to  behold.)  or  a  place  ivitb  a  pleafant 
or  li'ide  profpecl.  In  thoie  times,  they  built  their  houfes 
upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  the  country,  and 
to  prevent  their  being  furprifed  ;  many  of  them  on  that 
account,  were  called  Selama.  The  famous  Selma  of 
Finyral  is  derived  from  the  lame  root. 
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"  Lovely  srt  thou,  O  flranger  !"  Hie  faid,  "  for 
her  trembling  foul  arofe.  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battles, 
friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  !  *  Why  doft  thou  rudi 
on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look  ?  Few 
are  thy  hands,  in  battle,  againft  the  car-borne  Cair- 
bar  !  O  that  I  might  be  freed  of  his  love  I  f  that  I 
might  rejoice  in  the  prefence  of  Nathos  !  Eieft  are 
the  rocks  of  Etha  ;  they  will  behold  his  fleps  at  the 
chafe!  they  will  fee  his  white  bofom,  when  the  winds 
lift  his  raven  hair !" 

Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-t!iu!a,  in  Seluma's 
moffy  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  round  thee: 
and  the  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails.  The  winds 
have  deceived  thy  fails,  Dar-thula:  their  blulkring 
found  is  high.  Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  north  wind, 
and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  the  loveh'.  'Ihy  voice 
is  lovely,  Dar-thula,  between  the  ruitling  bialls. 

"  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar  of 
Jiis  mountain  flreams  .?  Coines  that  beam  of  light 
from  Ijfnoth's  nightly  hall  ?  The  inii't  rolls  around, 
and  the  beam  is  feeble:  but  the  light  of  Dar-thula's 
foul  is  the  car-borne  chief  of  Ktha  !  Son  of  the 
generous  Ufnoih,  wliy  that  broken  figii  ?  Are  we 
not  in  the  land  of  Grangers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha?" 

"  Thefe  are  not  the  rocks  of  Natiics,"  he  replied, 
"  nor  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No  light  comes  from 
Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  diflant  far.  We  are  in  the 
hind  of  ftrangers,  in  the  land  of  car-borne  Cairbar. , 
The  winds  liave  deceived  us,  Dar-thula.  Uhin  lifts^J 
here  her  green  hills.  Go  towards  the  north,  Althos;' 
be  thy  fteps,  Ardan,  along  the  coail ;  that  the  foe 
may  not  come  in  darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha 
fail.     1  will  go  towards  that  mofiy  tower,  and  fee 

who 

*  Gormsc  the  yciing  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  (Jairbf.r. 

t  That  I.;,  of  ihe  Icvc  of  Cairbar. 
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who  dwells  about  the  beam.  Reft,  Dar-thu!a,  on 
the  Ihore  !  reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light  I  the 
fvvord  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of 
heaven." 

He  went.  She  fat  alone  and  heard  the  rolling  of 
tlie  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  !ier  eye;  and  (he  looks 
for  the  car-borne  Nathos.  Her  loul  trembles  at  the 
blaft.  And  (lie  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of-his 
feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  "  Where 
art  thou,  fon  of  my  love  !  The  roar  of  the  blaft  is 
around  ine.  Dark. is  the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos 
does  not  return.  What  detains  thee  chief  of  Etha  ? 
Have  the  foes  met.  the  hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the 
night !" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark :  he  had  ken 
his  departed  friend.  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and 
the  ghoft  of  Cuchullin  ftalked  there.  The  fighing  of 
his  breaft.was  frequent ;  and  the  decayed  flame  of  his 
eyes  terrible.  His  fpear  was  a  column  of  mift,:  the 
ftars  looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice  was 
like  hollow  wind  in  a  cave  :  and  he  told  the  tale  of 
grief..  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  ia 
the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watry  and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad,.  O  Nathos  r"  faid  the  lovely. 
daughter  of  Colla.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to 
Dar-thula :  the  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in  Etiia's  chief. 
Where  is  my  friend,  but  Nathos  ?  My  father  refts 
in  the  tomb.  Silence  dwells  on  Selama :  fadneis 
fpreads  on  the  blue  ftreams  of  my  land.  My  friends 
have  fallen,  with  Cormac,  l"he  mighty  were  ihin 
in  the  battle  of  Ullin. 

"Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  Tlie  blue 
ftreams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent 
blaft  came  ruftling  in  the  tops  of  SelAma's  groves. 
My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree  on  the  walls  of  ray- 
fathers.  Truthil  paft  before  my. loul;  the  brother  of 
P  3  my 
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my  love;  he  that  was  abfent  *  in  battle  agaitifl  the 
car-borne  Cairbar.  Bending  on  his  Tpear,  the  gray- 
haired  Colla  came:  his  downcaft  face  is  dark,  and 
forrow  dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  hero;  the  helnnet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head. 
The  battle  grows  in  his  breali  He  ftrives  to  hide 
the  tear. 

**  Dar-thula,"  he  fighing  faid,  "  thou  art  the  laft 
of  CoHa's  race.  Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle.  The 
kingt  of  Selama  is  no  more.  Cairbar  comes,  with 
his  thoufands,  towards  Selama's  walls.  Colla  will 
meet  his  pride,  and  revenge  his  Ton.  But  where  ihall 
I  find  thy  fafety,  Dar-thula  with  the  dark-brown 
hair  !  thou  art  lovely  as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and 
thy  friends  are  low  !  "  And  is  the  fon  of  battle 
fallen  ?"  I  faid  with  a  burning  figh.  "  Ceafed  the 
generous  foul  of  Truthil  to  lighten  through  ihe  field  .? 
My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that  bow  ;  I  have  learned  to 
picrc«  the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the 
defart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil.?" 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy:  and  the 
crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  'l"he  lips  of 
Co!!a  trembled.  His  gray  beard  whiftled  in  the  blaf^. 
*'  Thou  art  the  fiflcr  of  Truthil,"  he  faid  ;  "  thou 
burnefi:  in  the  fire  of  his  foul.  Take,  Dar-thula, 
take  that  fpear,  that  brazen  fhield,  that  burnifhed 
helmet :   they  are  the  fpoils  of  a  warrior  :  a  fon ;[  of 

early 

*  The  family  of  Colla  prefervcd  their  loyalty  to  Cor- 
iiiac  long  after  the  death  of  Cucluiirm. 

t  It  is  very  common,  in  OlRan's-  poetry,  to  give  the 
title  of  king  to  every  chief  that  was  remarkable  for  his 
valour. 

^  The  pcct,  to  make  the  rtory  of  Dar-thula's  arming 
hcrfelf  for  battle,  more  probable,  makes  her  armour  to  be 
that  of  a  very  young  man,  otherwife  it  would  ihock  all 
belief,  that  Hie,  who  was  very  young,  fhould  be  able  to 
carry  it. 
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earlv  youth.  When  the  light  rifl-s  on  Selair.a,  we 
go  to  meet  the  car-borne  Cairbar.  But  keep  thou 
near  tr.e  arm  of  Colla  ;  beneath  the  fliadovv  of  my 
Ihield.  Thy  father,  Dar-thula,  cnu!d  once  defend 
thee,  but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The  fl:rengtla 
of  his  arm  has  failed,  and  his  foul  is  darkened  with 
grief." 

"  We  pafled  the  night  in  forrovv.  ,The  light  of 
morning  rofe.  I  flione  in  the  arms  of  battle,  llie 
gray-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  fons  of  Selama 
convened  around  the  founding  fliield  of  Colla.  But 
few  were  they  in  the  plain,  and  their  locks  were  gray. 
The  youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of 
car-borne  Cormac. 

"  Companions  of  my  youth  !"    faid  Colla,  "  it 

was  not  thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arras.     It  was  not 

I  thus  1  llrode  to  battle,  when  the  great  Confadan  fell. 

But  ye  are  laden  with  grief.     The  darknefs  of  age 

I  comes  like  the  mifl:  of  the  defart.     My  (hieid  is  worn 

j  with  years;  my  Iword  is  fixed*  in  its  place.     I  faid 

I  to  my  foul,  thy  evening  Ihall  he  calm,  and  thy  de- 

[  parture  Ike  a  fading  light.     But  the  ftorm  has  re- 

!  turned  ;  I  bend  like  an  aged  oak.     My  boughs  are 

1  fallen  on  Selama,  and  I  tremble  in  my  place.    Where 

I  art  thou,    with  thy   fallen  heroes,   O   my  beloved 

Truthil  !   Thou  anfv/ereft  not  from  thy  rufliing  blaft  : 

;  and  the  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad.      But  1  will  be  fad 

I  no  more,    Cairbar  or  Colla  mufl  fall.      I   feel  the 

returning  flrength  of  my  arm.     My  heart  leaps  at 

ii  the  found  of  battle." 

\  «  The 

*  It  was  the  cuilom  of  thofe  times,  that  every  warrior 
at  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field, 
fixed  his  anus,  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe  feaflcd, 
upon  joyful  occafions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear 
in  battle;  and  this  Rage  of  life  was  called  the  time  of 
fixing  of  tbs  arms. 
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"  The  hero  drew  his  fword.    The  gleaming  blades 
of  his  people  rofe.     They  moved  along,  the  plain. 
Their  gray  hair  ftreamed  in  the  wind.     Cairbar  fat, 
at  the  feaft,  in  the  filent  plain  of  Lona*.     He  faw 
the  coming  of  the  heroes,  and  he  called  hischiefs  to 
battle.     Whyt   fliould  I   tell  to  Nathos,  how  the 
ftrife  of  battle  grew  I    I  have  feen  thee,  in  the  midft 
of  thoufands,  like  the  beam  of  heaven's  fire :  it  is 
beautiful,    but   terrible;    the   people  fall   in  its  redi 
courfe.     The  fpear  of  Colla  flew,  for  he  remembered : 
the  battles  of  liis  youth.     An  arrow  came  with  its-< 
found,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide.     He  fell  on  his-i 
echoing  ihield.     My  foul  fiarted  with  fear ;  I  ftretched. 
my  buckler  over  him;   but  my  heaving  breaft  was. 
feen.     Cairbar  came,  with  his  fpear,  and  he  beheld 
Selama's  maid  :  joy  rofe  on  his  dark-brown  face:  he 
flayed  the  lifted  Ikel.     He  raifed  the  tomb  of  Colla; 
and  brought  me  weeping  to  Seluma.     He  fpoke  the 
words  of  love,    but  my  foul  was  fad.      I  faw  the 
fliields  of  my  fathers,  and  the  fword  of  car-borne; 
Truthil.      I  law  the  arms  of  the  dead,  and  the  teac 
was  on  my  cheek. 

Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos:  and  gloomy- 
Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghoft  of  the  defart 
before   the  morning's  beam.      His  hofts  were  not 


*  Lona,  a  marfhy  plain.  It  was  the  cuflom,  in  the 
days  of  Oflian,  to  fealt  after  avidory.  Cairbar  had  jufl; ' 
provided  an  entertainment  tor  his  army,  upon  the  defeat  \ 
of  Truthil  the  fon  of  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  of  1 
Cormac,  when  Colla  and  his  aged  warriors  arrived  to  give:-; 
him  battle. 

t  The  poet  avoids   the    defcriptton   of   the    batde-ofi 
Lona,  as  it  would  be  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,^  f 
and    could   have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous  deicrip- 
tions,  of  that  kind,  in  his  other  poems.      He,  at  the  fame, 
time,    gives  an  opportunity   to  Dar-thula  to  pafs  a  fine 
compliment  on  her  lover. 
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near :  and  feeble  was  his  arm  againft  thy  fteel. 
«  Why*  art  thou  fo  fad,  O  Nathos?"  faid  the 
lovely  maid  of  Colla. 

"  1  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  batde  in 
my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear,  when 
firll  the  clanger  rofe ;  but  my  foul  brightened  before 
tiie  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  fun 
pours  his  ftreamy  beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in 
a  rtorm.  My  foul  brightened  in  danger  before  1  faw 
Selama's  fair ;  before  I  faw  thee,  like  a  ftar,  that 
fliines  on  the  hill,  at  night ;  the  cloud  flowly  comes, 
and  threatens  the  lovely  light.  We  are  in  the  land 
of  the  fee,  and  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar- 
thula  !  the  ftrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor 
the  mountains  of  Etha.  Where  (hall  I  find  thy 
peace,  daugliter  of  mighty  Colla  !  The  brothers  of 
Nathos  are  brave :  and  his  own  fword  has  Ihone  in 
war.  But  what  are  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  to  the  hod 
cf  car- borne  Cairbar  !  O  that  the  winds  had  brought 
thy  fails,  Ofcarf  king  of  men  I  thou  didll  promife 
to  come  to  the  battles  of  fallen  Cormac.  Then 
v.'ould  my  hand  beftrongas  the  flanging  arm  of  death. 
Cairbar  would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell 
round  the  ]ove!y  Dar-thu!a.  But  why  doft  thou  fall, 
my  foul  ?   The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  prevail." 

«  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,"  faid  the 
rifmg  foul  cf  the  maid  :  "  never  ihall  Dar-thula  be- 
hold the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  i-Jive  me  thofe 
arms  of  brafs,  that  glitter  to  that  palling  meteor ;  I 

fee 

*  It  is  ufiial  with  ClTian,  to  repeat,  at  the  end  of  the 
epiibdcs,  the  icntenre  which  introdr.crd  them.  it  biings 
back  tlic  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  main  ftory  of  the  poem. 

t  Ofrar,  the  fon  of  Oirian,  had  long  refolved  on  tlie 
expedition,  into  Ireland,  againft  Cairbar,  who  had  afiaffi- 
nated  his  friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an  Iiilhman  of 
noble  extruclion,  and  in  the  interelt  of  the  family  of 
Cormar. 
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fee  them  In  the  dark-bofomed  fhip.  Dar-thula  will 
enter  the  battle  of  fteel.  Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  ! 
do  I  behold  thee  on  that  cloud  ?  who  is  that  dim 
befide  thee?  It  is  the  car-borne  Truthil.  Shall  I 
behold  the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief! 
No  :  I  will  not  behold  them,  fpirits  of  my  love  !" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos  when  he  heard  the 
white-boromed  maid.  "  Daughter  of  Selama  !  thou 
fliineft  on  my  foul.  Come,  v/ith  thy  thoufands, 
Cairbar  !  the  ftrength  of  Nathos  is  returned.  And 
thou,  O  aged  Ufnoth,  fhalt  not  hear  that  thy  fon 
has  fled.  I  remember  thy  v/ords  onEtha;  when, 
my  fails  begun  to  rife:  when  I  fpread  them  towards 
Ullin,  towards  the  mofTy  walls  of  Tura.  "  Thou 
goefl,"  he  faid,  "  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  fliields; 
to  Cuchullin  chief  of  men  who  never  fled  from 
danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble  :  neither  be  thy 
thoughts  of  flight;  left  the  fon  of  Semo  fay  that 
Etha's  race  are  weak.  His  words  may  come  to 
Ufnoth,  and  fadden  his  foul  in  the  hall."  The  teai 
was  on  his  cheek.     He  gave  this  fliining  fword. 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was  none 
to  tell  of  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich.  I  went  to  the  hall 
of  his  (hells,  where  the  arms  of  his  fathers  hung 
But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged  Lamhor*  fat  ir 
tears.  "  Whence  are  the  arms  of  fteel,"  faid  the 
rifing  Lamhor  ?  "  The  light  of  the  fpear  has  lone 
been  abfent  from  Tura's  dufky  walls.  Come  y< 
from  the  rolling  fea  ?  Or  from  the  mournful  halls  oi 
Tetnora  ?  f" 

"  W( 

*  Lamh-mhor,.  mighty  band. 

t  Temora  was  the  royal  palace  of  the  fupreme  kings  o 
Ireland.  It  is  here  called  mournful,  on  account  of  thi 
death  of  Gormac,  who  was  murdered  there  by  Cairbar  whc 
uuirped  his  throne. 
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"  We  come  from  the  fea,"  I  faid,  "  from  Ufnoth's 
rifing  towers.  We  are  the  fens  of  Sliflama*,  the 
daughter  of  car-bone  Semo.  Where  is  Tura's  chief, 
fon  of  the  filent  hall  ?  But  why  fhould  Nathos  afic  ? 
for  I  behold  thy  tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fajlj 
fon  of  the  lonely  Tura  ?" 

"  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied,  "  like  the  filent 
ftar  of  night,  when  it  (hoots  through  darknefs  and  is 
no  more.  But  he  was  like  a  ineteor  that  falls  in  a 
diftant  land  ;  death  attends  its  red  courfe,  and  itfelf  is 
the  fign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego, 
and  the  roar  of  ftreamy  Lara ! ,  There  the  hero  fell, 
fon  of  the  noble  Ufnoth."  ^ 

"  The  hero  fell  in  the  midft:  of  flaughter,"  I  faid 
with  a  burfting  figh.  "  His  hand  was  Itrong  in  bat- 
tle ;  and  death  was  behind  his  fword." 

"  We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.  We 
found  his  rifrng  tomb.  His  companions  in  battle  are 
there  ?  his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days  we 
mourned  over  the  hero  :  on  the  fourth,  I  ftruck  the 
fliield  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  gathered  around 
with  joy,  and  fhook  their  beamy  fpears.  Corlath 
was  near  with  his  hoft,  the  friend  of  car-borne 
Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  ftream  by  night,  and  his 
heroes  fell.  When  the  people  of  the  valley  rofe, 
tliey  faw  their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we 
i  rolled  away,  like  wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cormac's 
.echoing  hall.  O^r  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king. 
.  But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had  fallen 
in  his  youth.     The  king  of  Erin  was  no  more. 

"  Sadnefs  feized  the  fons  of  Ullin,  they  flowly, 
gloomily  retired  ;  like  clouds  that,  long  having  threa- 
tened rain,  retire  behind  tiie  hills.  The  fons  of 
Ufnoth  moved,  in  tlieir  griefj  towards  Tura's  found- 


*   Slis-fearriha,  foft  bofom.     She  was  the  wife  of  Uf- 
noth, and  daughter  of  Semo,  the  chief  of  the  ijle  of  viiji. 
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ing  bay.  We  pa/Ted  by  £el4ma,  and  Caiibar  retire 
like  Lano's  mill,  when  it  is  driven  by  tiie  winds  ol 
the  defart. 

"  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  the 
light  of  Etha's  fun.  Lovtiy  is  that  bearji,  I  faid,  and 
the  crowded  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  Thou  cameft 
in  thy  beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Ktha's  mournful  chief. 
But  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  oi  Colla, 
and  the  foe  is  near." 

"  Yes  !  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  ruflling  ftrength 
of  Althos*.  "  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the 
coaft,  and  faw  the  dark  v^'reaths  of  Erin's  flandard. 
Diflinct  is  the  voice  of  Cairbar  f ,  and  loud  as 
Cromla's  falling  ftream.  He  had  feen  the  dark  fhip 
on  the  fea,  before  the  dufky  night  came  down.  His 
people  watch  on  Lena's  plain,  and  lift  ten  thoufand 
fwords.  "  And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fv;ords, 
faid  Nathos  with  a  fmile.  "  The  fons  of  car- borne 
Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  doft 
thou  roll  With  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of  Ullin  ! 
Why  do  ye  ruftle,  on  your  dark  wings,  ye  v;hi{"lling 
tempers  of  the  flcy  ?  Do  ve  think,  ye  ftorms,  that 
ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft?  No:  his  foul  detains 
him,  children  of  the  night  !  Althos  !  bring  my 
father's  arms  :   thou  feefl  them  beaming  to  the  ftars. 

Bring 

*  Ahhos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft  of 
Lena,  whither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning' 
of  the  night. 

t  Caiibar  had  gathered  an  army,  te  the  coaft  of  Uiner,. 
in  order  to  oppoie  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  expeditioO' 
into  Ireland,  to  re-eftabllfh  the  houfe  of  Cormac  on  thci 
tlirone,  which  Caiibar  had  ufurpcd.  Between  the  winga 
ot  Cairbar's  army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the 
/hip  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  was  driven  ;  fo  that  there  was 
HO  polTibility  of  their  eicaping. 
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Bring  the  fpear  of  Semo*>    it  ftands  in  the  dark- 
I  bofomed  Ihip." 

I  He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs 
I  in  all  their  fliining  Oeel.  7  he  ftride  of  the  chief  is 
Jovely  :  the  joy  of  his  eyes  terrible.  He  looks  to- 
wards the  coming  of  Cairbar.  Ihe  wind  is  ruftling 
in  his  hair.  Dar-thu'a  is  iilent  at  his  fide  :  her  look 
is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She  ftrives  to  hide  the  rifing 
figh,  and  two  tears  fwell  in  her  eyes. 

"  A'.thos !"  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I  fee  a  cave 
in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there :  and  let  thy 
arm  be  itrong.  Ardan  !  we  meet  the  foe,  and  call 
to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came  in  his 
founding  fteel,  to  meet  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  !  Dar- 
thula  !  if  thou  (halt  efcape,  look  not  on  the  falling 
Nathos.  Lift  thy  fails,  O  Althos,  towards  the 
echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

•■'  'I'ell  to  the  chief  t,  that  his  fon  (dl  with  fame; 
that  my  fword  did  not  ihun  tlie  battle.  Tell  him  I 
fell  in  the  midll  of  thoufands,  and  let  the  joy  of  his 
grief  be  great.  Daughter  of  Colla  !  call  the  maids 
to  Etha's  echoing  hall.  Let  their  fongs  arife  from 
Nathos,  when  fhadowy  autumn  returns.  O  that 
the  voice  of  Cona  -j;  might  be  heard  in  mv  praifc  ! 
then  would  my  fp:rit  rejoice  in  the  midii  of  my 
mountain  winds."  And  my  voice  fhall  praife  thee, 
Nathos  chief  of  tl^.e  woody  Etha  !  The  voice  of 
( Lilian  fhall  rife  in  thy  pra:fe,  fon  of  the  generous 
I  in.oth  ]  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the  battie 
\'oL,  L  Q^  rofe? 

■*    Senio   was   grandfither  to   NatKos   by  the  mother'; 

,  fide.     The   fptar  nieiuioned  liere  was.  given  to  Ufnoth  on 

his  mariiage,  it  be'uig  tlie  cuilom  then  for  the  f^ither  of  the 

'  '  'v  to  give  his  ariiis  to  hi^  fonin-'aw.       The   ceiciriOny 

'  upon  thcie  o::caf:o;j£  is  mentioned  ia  other  poems. 

-    Umoth. 

i  OiTian,  the  fen  of  Fingd,- i.-,"  ofccn.  pce.icallv  cal'ed 
tlic  xol'.z  of  Coua. 
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rofe  ?  Then  would  the  fword  of  Offiari  have  de- 
fended thee,  or  himfelf  have  fallen  low. 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the  ftrength 
of  the  ihell.  The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks: 
the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  *  Ihrieked,  The  blaft 
came  rurtling  through  tl^se  hall,  and  gently  touched 
my  harp.  The  found  was  mournful  and  low,  like 
the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  firfl:,  and  the 
crowded  fighs  of  his  bofom  rofe.  "  Some  o{  my 
heroes  are  law,"  faid  the  gray  haired  king  of  Morven. 
"  I  hear  the  found  of  death  on  the  harp  of  my  fon. 
Olhan,  touch  the  founding  firing ;  bid  the  foi  row 
rife  ;  that  their  fpirits  may  fly  with  joy  to  A'lorven's 
woody  hills."  i  touched  t]-;e  harp  before  the  king, 
the  found  was  mournful  and  low,  "  Bend  forward 
from  your  clouds,"  I  faid,  "  ghoftsof  my  fathers ! 
beiui ;  lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your  courfe,  and 
receive  the  falling  chief;  whether  he  comes  from  a 
difiant  land  or  rifes  from  the  rolling  fea.  Let  his 
robe  of  mill  be  near;  his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a 
cloud.  Place  an  half-extinguifhed  meteor  by  his 
fide,  in  the  form  of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh  ! 
let  his  countenance  be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may 
delight  in  his  prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I 
faid,  "  ghorts  of  my  fathers !  bend." 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly- 
trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Ullin's  Hiore, 
furroundcd  by  the  night ;  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
foe  amidfl:  the  roar  of  tumbling  waves.  Silent  he 
heard  their  voice,  and  refled  on  his  fpear.  Morning 
rofe,  with  its  beams  :  the  fons  of  Erin  appear;  like 
gray  recks,  with  all  their  trees,  they  fpread  along  the 
coalh       Caii-bar  flood,    in   the   midfl,    and  grimly 

fmiled 

*  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and 
melancholy  found  which  precedes  a  ftoini ;  well  kuown  to 
thole  who  five  in  a  high  country. 
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fmiled  when  he  faw  the  foe.     Nathos  ru^ed  forward, 

i  in  Iiis  ftrength  ;    nor  could  Dar-thula  (by  behind. 

j  She  caine  with  the  hero,   lifting  her  ihlning  fpear. 

;  And  who  are  thefe,  in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of 

youth  ?    W^ho  but  the  fens  of  Ufnoth,  Akhos,  and 

dark  haired  Ardan. 

"■  Come,"    faid   Nathos,    "  come  !    chief  of  the 

Yu'^h   Femora  !   Let  our  battie  be  on  the  coaft  for  the 

vvivte-bcromed    maid.      His    people   are   not   with 

,  Nathos ;  they  are  behind  that  rolling  Tea.     Why  dofl 

.  thou  bring  thy  thoufands  againft  the  chief  of  Etha  ? 

Thou  didft  fiv*  from   him,    in   battle,    when   his 

•  friends  were  around  him."     "  Youth  of  the  heart  of 

1  pride,  fhalJ  Erin's  king  fight  wiili  thee  ?    Thy  fathers 

were  not  among  the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of 

men.     Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?    Or  the 

iliieids   of    other   times  ?     Cairbar  is   renowned   in 

Tcmora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  little  men." 

I'he  tear  flarts  from  car- borne  Nathos ;  he  turned 

his  eyes  to  his  brothers.     Their  fpears  flew,  at  once, 

and  three  heroes  lay  on  earth.     Then  the  light  of 

I  their  fvvords  gleamed  on  high  :    the  ranks  of  Erin 

i  yield ;    as  a  ridge  of   dark  clouds  before  a  blaft  of 

:  wind.     Then  Cairbar  ordered  his  people;  and  they 

drew  a  thoufand  bows.     A  thoufand  arrows  flew ; 

the  fons  of  Ufncth  fell.     They  fell  like  three  young 

,  oaks  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill ;  the  traveller  faw 

■  the  lovelv  trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  fo 

lonely  :    the  blaft  of  the  defart  came,  by  night,  and 

laid  their  green  heads  low  ;  next  day  he  returned,  but 

l^  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare. 

![      Dar-thula  flood  in  filent  giief,  and  beheld  their 

j  fall ;  no  tear  is  in  her  eye  :  but  her  look  is  wildly  fad. 

*:  Pale  was  her  cheek ;  her  trembling  'ips  broke  fliort 

an  half-formed  word.     Her  dark  ha^r  flew  on  ihe 

0^2  wind. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Scla:iia. 
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wind.  But  gloomy  Cairbar  came.  "  Where  is  thy- 
]over  now  ?  the  car-bone  chief  of  Etha  ?  Haft  thou 
beheld  the  hslis  cf  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills 
oi  Fingal  ?  My  battle  liad  roared  on  Morven,  did 
not  the  winds  meet  iJar-thuh.  Fingal  hi mfelf' would 
have  been  low,  and  forrow  dwelling  in  Selma."  Her 
Ihield  fell  from  Dar-thuls's  arm,  her  breaft  of  fnow 
appeared.  It  appeared,  but  it  was  ilained  with  blood 
for  an  arrow  was  fix-ed  in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the 
fallen  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  cf Tnow.  Her  dark  hair 
fpreads  on  his  face,  and  their  blood  is  mixing  round. 

"  Daughter  of  Colla  tiiou  art  low  !"  faid  Cair- 
bar's  hundred  bards  ;  "  filence  is  at  the  blue  ftreams  | 
of  Seiama,  for  Truthil's*  race  have  failed.  When 
wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  lirin's  maids  ? 
Thy  lleep  is  long  in  the  tomb,  and  the  morning 
diftant  far.  I'he  fun  ihall  riot  come  to  thy  bed,  and 
fay,  "  Awake  Dar-thula !  awake,  thou  firft  of 
women  !  the  wind  of  fpring  is  abroad.  The  flowers 
Ihake  their  heads  on  the  green  hills,  the  woods  wave 
their  growing  leaves,"  Retire,  O  fun,  the  daughter 
cf  Colla  is  alleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her 
beauty :  (he  will  not  move,  in  the  fteps  of  her  love- 
lincfs." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  tliey  raifed 
the  tomb.  I  fung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  A'lorven  came ;  when  he  cair.e  to  greea 
Uiiin  to  n3:ht  with  car-borae  Cairbar. 


CARRIC-THURA 

chil  was  the  founder  of  Dar-thula'i  f*ml'y. 
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A. 

P   O   E    M. 


THE  AKGUMENT. 

J'ingal  returniiig  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made  into 
,  the  Roman  province,  reTol^ed  to  vifu  Cathiilla  king  of 
Iniftore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  wliofe  ftory  is  related,  at 
large,  in  the  dramatic  poem  piib'iihid  in  this  collei-lion. 
Upon  hir.  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  Ca- 
thiilla, he  obferved  a  flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  a  figiial  of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into  a  biy, 
at  fome  diicance  from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
pafs  the  niglit  on  the  fliore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army 
of  Frothal  king  of  Sora,  who  had  befieged  Cathulla  in  his 
palace  of  Carric-thura,  and  took  Frothal  I'.iaift'lf  prifoner, 
after  he  had  engaged  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  deli- 
verance of  Canic  thura  is  the  lubje^l  oi  the  poem,  but 
feveral  other  epifodes  are  interwoven  with  it.  It  appears 
from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  addreilod  to  a  Culdee, 
or  one  of  the  firll  Chriftian  inilfionaries,  and  that  the  iiory 
of  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to  he  llie  ancient  (^cin  of 
Scandina\  ia,  was  introduced  by  Ofiian  in  oppofition  to  the 
Ciildee's  doiftrine.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  Offian's 
notions  of  a  fuperior  being  ;  and  (liews  that  he  wa<:  not 
addicted  to  tl  e  luperftition  wh  ch  prevailed  ail  the  world 
ever,   before  the  introdncTiion  of  Chriibantty. 

HAST*   thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven, 
goldcn-hair^d  fon  of  the  fky  !    The  weft  has 
opened   its   gates;    the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there. 
The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty  :  they  lift  their 
trembling  heads:   they  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy  lleep; 
0,3  but 

I 

*  The  fong  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is. 
in  a  lyric  meafure.  It  was  ufiial  with  Fingal,  when  he 
returned  from  his  expeditioris,  to  fend  his  bards  frnging 
before  him.  This  fpecies  of  triumph  is  call^dj  by  Oliiarj 
the  fon^  of  <vlClor\. 
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but  they  Hirlnk  away  with  fear.  Reft,  in  thy  fiiadowy 
cave,  O  (un  !  and  let  thy  return  be  in  joy.  But  let 
a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  the  found  of  the  harps  of 
Selina :  let  the  beams  fpread  in  the  hall,  the  king  of 
Iheils  is  returned  !  The  ftrife  of  Crona*  is  part,  like 
founds  that  are  no  more :  raife  the  fong,  O  bards, 
the  king  is  returned  with  his  fame  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  UlJin,  when  FIngal  returned 
from  battle :  when  he  returned  in  the  fair  bluHiing  of 
youth  ;  with  all  his  heavy  locks.  His  blue  arms 
were  on  the  hero;  like  a  gray  cloud  on  the  fun,  when 
he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mif^,  and  lliews  but  half 
his  beams.  His  heroes  follow  the  king :  the  feail  of 
fhells  is  fpread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids 
the  fong  to  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona  !  he  faid,  O  bards  of 
other  tim,es !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue  hofts  of 
our  fathers  rife  !  ftrike  the  harp  in  my  hall ;  and  let 
Fingal  hear  the  fong.  Plealaiit  is  the  joy  of  grief! 
it  is  like  the  ihower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the 
branch  of  the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  gieeii 
head.  Sing  on,  O  bards,  to-morrow  we  lift  the 
fa  ],  My  blue  courfe  is  through  the  ocean,  to  Carric- 
thura's  walls;  the  molTy  walls  of  Sarno,  wheie 
Comala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla  fpreads 
the  feaft  of  ihel's.  The  boars  of  his  woods  ar« 
many,  and  the  found  of  the  chafe  fhall  arife. 

Cronnan  f,  fon  of  fong !  faid  Ullin,  Minona, 
graceful  at  the  harp  !    raife  the  fong  of  Shilric,  to 

pleafe 

*  Oflian  has  rcUbrated  the  ftrife  of  Crona.)  In  a  par-, 
ticular  poem.     This  poem  is  conncded  with  it,  but  it  was  i 
inipoffible    for  the  tranllator  to   procure   that  part  which 
relates  to  Crona,   with  any  degree  of  purity. 

t   One  {hoiild  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  Vin- 
vela  were  rcprcfented  by  Cronnan  and  Minona,  whofe  very:  , 
names  denote   that  they  were   fingers,  who  performed  in 

public." 
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pleafe  the  king  of  Morven.  Let  Vinvela  come  in 
her  beauty,  like  the  (howeiy  bow,  when  it  Ihews  its 
lovely  head  on  the  lake,  and  the  fetting  fun  is  bright. 
And  (lie  comes,  O  Finga!  !  her  voice  is  foft  but  fad. 
•  rinvela.  My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  pur- 
fues  the  flying  deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting 
around  him ;  his  bow-ftring  founds  in  the  wind» 
Dofl:  thou  rcrt  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the 
noife  of  the  mountain-ftream  ?  the  rulhes  are  nod- 
ding with  the  wind,  the  mill  is  Hying  over  the  hill. 
I  will  approach  my  love  unperceiVed,  and  fee  him 
from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee  firfl  by  the  aged 
oak  of  Branno*  ;  thou  wert  returning  tall  from  the 
chafe  ;  the  faireft  among  thy  friends. 

Slnlric.  What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice  like 
the  fummer  wind.  I  fit  not  by  the  nodding  rufhes  j 
1  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar,  Vinvela  f, 
afar  I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My  dogs  attend  me 
no  more.  No  more  1  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from 
on  high  I  fee  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  ftream  of  the 
plain  j  bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  ;  as  the  moon  on 
the  wefteni  wave. 

Fmvela.  Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  !  and  I 
am  alone  on  the  hill.  The  deer  are  feen  on  the 
b.-'ow  J  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.     No  more  they 

dread 

publii-.  Cronran  fignifies  a  mouriiful  found  ;  Minonn, 
or  Min-'onii,  fj/t  air.  All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Ofliau 
appear  to  have  been  prefented  before  Fingal,  upon  folema 
occafions. 

*  Bran,  or  Branno,  fignifies  a  mount ain-J}r earn  ;  it  is 
here  fome  river  known  by  tliat  name,  in  the  days  of  Offian. 
There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
UlU  retaining  the  name  of  Bran  ;  in  particular  one  which 
falls  into  the  Tay,  at  Dunkeld. 

t  Bhin-bheul,  a  ivoman  luitb  a  melodious  t'oice.  Bb 
111  the  Gallic  language,  has  the  fame  fuuud  with  the  v  iu 
Englifh. 
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dread  tlie  wind :  no  more  the  ruflling  tree.  The 
hunter  is  far  removed  ;  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves. 
Strangers !  Tons  of  tlie  waves  I  fpare  my  lovely 
Shilric. 

Skilric.  If  fall  I  muft  in  the  field,  ralfe  high  my 
grave,  Vinvela.  Gray  ftones  and  heaped-up  earth, 
fhall  mark  me  to  future  times.  When  the  hunter 
fhall  fit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his  food  at  noon, 
"  Some  warrior  refts  here,"  he  Vv'ill  fay ;  and  my 
fame  fliall  live  in  his  praife.  Remember  me,  Vinvela, 
when  low  on  earth  I  lie  ! 

flirjela.  Yes  !  I  will  remember  thee  -,  indeed  my 
Shilric  will  fall.  What  (hall  I  do,  my  love  !  when 
thou  art  gone  for  ever  ?  Through  thefe  hills  I  will  ga 
at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  iilent  heath.  There 
I  will  fee  the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning  from  the 
chafe.  Indeed  my  Shilric  will  fall  j  but  I  will  re- 
member him. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven  ;  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his  rage.  But 
now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met  him,  one  day, 
on  the  hill ;  his  cheek  was  pale ;  his  brow  was  dark. 
The  figh  was  frequent  in  his  breafl :  his  fleps  v/ere 
tow  ards  the  defart.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd 
of  my  chiefs,  v/hen  the  founds  of  my  (hields  arife. 
13 wells  he  in  the  narrow  houfe*,  the  chief  of  high' 
Carmora  ?  f 

Cronnan  !  faid  Ullin  of  other  times,  raife  the  fong 
of  Shilric;  when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and  Vin- 
vela was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her  gray  mofly 
flone;  he  thought  Vinvelalived.  He  faw  her  fair- 
moving  J  on  the  plain:  but  the  bright  form  lafted- 
not;- 

*  The  grave. 

f  Carn-mor,  high  roc\y  hill. 

\  The  diftinflion,  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between- 
good  and  bud  Cnrits,  was,  that  the  former  appeared  fome- 

times- 
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not :  the  fun-beam  fled  from  the  field,  and  fhe  wss 
feen  no  more.  Hear  the  fong  of  Shilric,  it  is  foft 
but  fad. 

I  lit  by  the  mofly  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
of  winds.  One  tree  is  rurtling  above  me.  Dark 
waves  roll  ever  the  heath.  The  lake  is  troubled  be- 
low. The  deer  defcend  from  the  hill.  No  hunter 
at  a  diftance  is  ken  ;  no  whiftling  cow-herd  is  nigh. 
It  is  mid-day  :  but  all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts 
alone.  Didl}  thou  but  appear,  O  my  love,  a  wan- 
derer on  the  lieath  !  thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind 
behind  thee ;  thy  bofom  heaving  on  the  fight ;  thine 
eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom  the  mil^  of 
the  hiJl  had  concealed  !  Thee  1  would  comfort,  my 
Jove,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's  houfe. 

But  it  is  file  that  there  appears,  liloe  a  beam  of 
light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn, 
as  the  fun  in  a  fummer-ftorm,  comell;  thou,  lovely 
maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains  to  me  ?  She  fpeaks : 
but  how  weak  her  voice,  like  the  breeze  in  the  reeds 
■of  the  pool. 

"  Returned  tliou  fafe  from  die  war  ?  Where  are 
thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the 
hill;  I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric!"  Yes,  my 
fair,  I  return ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  (halt 
fee  them  no  m.ore :  their  graves  I  raifed  on  the  plain. 
But  why  art  thou  on  the  defart  hill .?  Why  on  the 
heath,  alone  ? 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  winter- 
houfe.  Wirh  grief  for  thee  I  expired.  Shilric,  I 
am  pale  in  the  tomb  " 

She  f.eets,  fhe  fails  away ;  as  gray  mift  before  the 
wind!    and,  wilt  thou  notftav,  my' love. ^    Stay  and 

behold 

Mimes  in  the  day  tiins  in  lonely  unfi^uented  places,  but 
the  Jattcr  fcldom  but  by  night,  and  always  in  a  difmal 

gloomy  fcxnc. 
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behold  my  tears  ?    fair  thou  appeared,  Vinvela  !  fair 
thou  waft,  when  alive  ! 

By  the  moffy  fountain  I  will  fit ;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  Vv'^hen  mid-day  is  filent  around,  con- 
verfe,  O  my  love,  with  me  !  come  on  the  wings  of 
the  ga!e  !  on  the  blaft  of  the  mountain,  come  !  Let 
me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafTeft',  when  mid-day  is 
filent  around. 

Such  v;as  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of 
Seima's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft  ;  the  blue 
waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his  fails  to  rifei 
and  the  winds  came  ruftling  from  their  hiils.  Iniftore 
rofe  to  fight,  and  Carric-thura's  mofTy  towers.  But 
the  fign  of  diltrefs  was  on  their  top :  the  green 
flame  edged  with  fmoke.  The  king  of  Morven 
ftruck  his  breaft :  he  affumed,  at  once,  his  fpear. 
His  darkened  brow  bends  forward  to  the  coafl :  he 
looks  back  to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  difor- 
dered  on  his  back.  The  filence  of  the  king  i»i 
terrible. 

Night  came  down  an  the  fea :  Rotha's  bay  received ' 
the  fliip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  with  all  its 
echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the  circle  *  of  Loda, 
and  the  moffy  ftone  of  power.  A  narrow  plaia 
fpreads  beneath,  covered  with  grafs  and  aged  trees, 
which  the  midnight  winds,  in-  their  wrath,  had  torn 
from  the  Hiaggy  rock.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream 
is  there:  and  the  lonely  blaft  of  ocean  purfues  tliCi 
thiftle's  beard.  The  flame  of  three  oaks  arofe  :  the  i 
feaft  is  fpread  around  :  but  the  fml  of  the  king  is 
fad,  for  Carric-thura's  battling  chief. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eaft.  Sleep  de- 
fended on  the  youths  :  Their  blue  helmets  glitter  » 

the) 

*  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fnppofcd  to  be  a  place  oft 
worOiip  among  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is-i 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  their  2<jd  Odui. 
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the  beam  ;  the  fading  fire  decays.  But  fleep  did  not 
reft  in  the  king:  he  rofe  in  the  midli  of  his  arms, 
and  ilovvly  alcended  the  hill  to  behold  the  flame  of 
Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diflant ;  the  moon  hid  her 
red  face  in  the  eaih  A  blail  came  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  bore,  on  its  wings,  the  fpirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors*,  and  he  (hook 
his  duflcy  fpear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his 
dark  face ;  and  his  voice  is  like  dillant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  with  the  fpear  of  his  ftrength,  and 
raifed  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire:  call  thy  winds  and  fly: 
"Why  dofl  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy 
fliadovvy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  difmal 
fpirit  of  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  fliield  of  clouds  :  feeble 
is  that  meteor,  thy  fword.  The  blalt  rolls  them 
together ;  and  thou  thyfelf  doft  vanilh.  Fly  from 
my  prefence  fon  of  night  !  call  thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Doi^  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the 
hollow  voice  r  The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn 
tlie  battle  in  the  field  of  the  valiant.  I  look  on  the 
nations  and  they  vanifti :  my  noflrils  pour  the  blaft 
of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds  :  the  tem- 
pefls  are  before  my  face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm, 
above  the  clouds,  the  fields  of  my  reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  then  in  my  calm  field,  faid  Fingal,  and  let 
Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  fteps  afcend,  from 
my  hilis,  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee, 
with  a  fpear,  on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ? 
Why  then  doft  thou  frown  on  Fingal  ?  or  fliake  thine 
,  airy  fpear  ?  But  thou  frowneft  in  vain  :  I  never  fled 
,from  mighty  men.  And  Ihall  the  fons  of  the  wind 
.frighten  the  king  of  Morven  !  No:  he  knows  the 
jweaknefs  of  their  arms. 

Fly 
I  *  He  is  defcribed  in  a  fimilie,  in  the  poem  concerninS 
i  the  deaih  ot  Cuchullin. 
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Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form:  receive  the 
•wind  and  fly.  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The  king  ol 
Sora  is  my  fon,  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  power. 
His  battle  is  around  Carric-^thura;  and  he  will  prevail. 
Fly  to  thy  land,  fon  of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming 
wrath. 

He  lifted  high  his  fhadowy  fpear ;  and  bent  for- 
ward his  terrible  height.  But  the  king,  advancing, 
drew  his  Avord  ;  the  blade  of  dark  brown  Luno*. 
The  gleaming  path  of  the  fteel  winds  through  the 
gloomy  ghoft.  The  form  fell  fhapelefs  into  air,  like 
a  column  of  fmoke,  which  the  ftafFof  the  boy  difturhs 
as  it  rifes  from  the  half-extinguiHied  furnace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  fhrieked,  as,  rolled  into  hlm- 
felf,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniftore  Hiook  at  the 
found.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep :  they 
flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with  fear :  the  companions 
of  Fingal  ftarted,  at  once ;  and  took  their  heavy 
fpears.  They  mifled  the  king  :  they  rofe  with  rage.: 
all  their  arms  refound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaft.  The  king  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his 
youths  was  great;  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea  from  s 
ftorm.  Ullin  raifed  the  fong  of  gladnefs.  The  hills 
of  Iniflore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak  arofe; 
and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sera's  battling  king,  fits  in  fadnefs 
beneath  a  tree.  The  hofl:  fpreads  around  Carric- 
thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls  with  rage.  Hi 
Jongs  for  theb'ood  of  Catliulla,  wli®,  once,  overcame 
the  king  in  war.     VVheu  Annir  reigned  f  in  Sora. 

thf 

*  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lun,  or 
Luno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin. 

t  Annir  was  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon,  v/ho  was  killec 
after  the  death  of  his  bi-other  Frothal,  The  death  of  Er- 
ragon is  the  fubjcct  of  tic  baufe  of  Leva,  3  poeiii  in  thii 
colk>11ion. 
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the  father  of  car-borne  Frothal,  a  blaft  rofe  on  the 
Ifea,  and  carried  Frothal  to  Iniflorc.  Three  days  he 
(fearted  in  Sarno's  halls,  and  law  the  flow  rolling  eyes 
!of  Comala.  He  loved  her,  in  the  rage  of  youth, 
and  milled  to  feize  the  white-armed  maid.  Cathul.'a 
met  the  chief.  'l"he  gloomy  battle  role.  Frothal 
is  bound  in  the  hall :  three  days  he  pined  alone.  On 
the  fourth,  Sarno  font  him  to  his  /hip,  and  he  re- 
tiiined  to  his  land.  But  wrath  darkened  in  his  foul 
againft  the  noble  Cathulla.  When  Annir's  ftone* 
of  fame  arofe,  Frothal  came  in  his  ftrength.  The 
battle  burned  round  Carric-thura,  and  Sarno's  moiTy 
walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniftore.  Frothal  f^ruck  his 
dark-brown  fliield.  His  chiefs  darted  at  the  found  ; 
they  {lood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  fea. 
'i~hey  faw  Fingal  coming  in  his  ftrength ;  and  fi;ft  the 
noble  Thubar  fpoke. 

"  Who  coines  like  the  flaa;  of  the  mountain,  with 
all  his  lierd  behind  him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe ;  I  fee 
his  forward  fpear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven, 
Fingal  the  firfl  of  men.  His  adions  are  well  known 
,on  (lormal ;  the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Sarno's  halls. 
;  Shall  I  afk  the  peace  f  of  kings  ?  He  is  like  t!ie 
.  tliunder  of  heaven." 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  fa;d  Frothal,  fliail  my 
days  begin  in  darknefs  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have 
conquered  in  battle,  chief  of  llreamy  'Fora  ?  The 
people  would  fay  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like  a 
meteor ;  but  the  dark  cloud  met  it,  and  it  is  no 
more.  No:  'Fhubar,  I  will  never  yield;  my  fame 
Ihall  furround  me  like  light.  No  :  1  will  never  yield, 
king  of  llreamy  Tora. 

Vol  I.  R  Me 

*  Tliat  is,    after   the   death   of  Annir.     To  crcft  (ha 
Ao:-,c  of  one's  f\ime,  was,  in  other  words,  to  fay  tlut  the 
perlnii  was  dead. 
|.|i      t  Honourable  tenrii  of  peace. 
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He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people,  but 
they  met  a  rock :  Fingal  flood  unmoved,  broken  they 
roJled  back  from  his  lide.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety ; 
the  fpear  of  the  king  putfued  their  fii^ht,  I'he  field 
is  covered  with  heroes.  A  rifing  hill  preferved  the 
flying  hoft, 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bofom 
rofe.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  the 
noble  Thubar.  "  Thubar  !  my  people  fled.  My 
fame  has  ceafed  to  rife.  1  will  fight  the  king;  I  feel 
my  burning  foul.  Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  com- 
bat. Speak  not  againlf  Frothal's  words.  But, 
Tivubar  !  1  love  a  maid ;  fhe  dwells  by  Thano's 
ftream,  the  white- bofomed  daughter  of  Herman, 
Utha  witli  tlte  foftly- roiling  eyes.  She  feared  th€ 
daughter*  cf  Iniiiore,  and  her  foft  fighs  rofe,  at  my 
departure.  Tell  to  Utha  that  I  am  low ;  but  that 
my  foul  deliglited  in  her." 

Such  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight.  But  the 
foft  figh  of  Uilia  was  near.  She  had  followed  her 
hero  over  tlx  fea,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She 
rolled  her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath 
a  glitteri.ig  helmet  But  bow  flie  faw  the  bard  as  he 
Vient,  and  the  fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand.  Her 
loofe  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breafi:  rofe, 
witli  fighs.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  king;  Ihe 
'Would  fpeak,  hut  thrice  Ihe  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  ;  he  came  in 
the  firength  of  fteel.  'J  hey  mixed  their  deathful 
jpears,  and  raifed  the  gleam  of  their  fwords.  But 
the  ileel  of  Fingal  defcended  and  cut  Frothal's  fliield 
in  twain.  His  fair  fide  is  expofed ;  half  bent  he  • 
forefees  his  death.  l 

Darknefs 

*  Bv  the  dnuj^hter  of  Iniftorc,  Frotl'.al  means  Comala, 
of  vvbofe  death  Utha  orobably  had  net  heard  ;  conftquently^ 
fbe  feired  that  the  former  pafilou  of  Frothal  for  '..oii^aU 
might  reLUJi:. 
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Darknefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rol- 
led down  her  cheek.  She  ruihed  to  cover  the  chief 
with  her  ihleld  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  fteps.  She 
fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow ;  her  fiiield,  her  helmet  flew 
wide.  Her  white  bofom  heaved  to  the  light ;  her 
dark-brown  hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  :  he  Tiaved  the 
uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  king, 
as,  bending  forward  he  fpoke.  "  King  of  ftreamy 
Sora  !  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal.  It  was  nevir 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifhed  ;  it  nevtr 
pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  t(  e 
blue  waters  of  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  I  e 
glad.  \Vhy  ihouldeil  thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  ot 
ilreamy  Sora  ?" 

Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  faw  the 
rlfing  maid  :  they*  flood  in  filence,  in  their  beauty: 
like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the  fliower 
of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud  winds  are 
laid. 

''  Daughter  of  Herman,"  faid  Frothal,  "  didll: 
thou  come  from  Tora's  ftreams ;  difl  thou  come,  in 
thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But  he  was 
low  before  the  m.lghty,  maid  of  the  ilow-rolling  eye  ! 
The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the  fon  of  car-borne 
Annir.  Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of  Morven  !  in 
battles  of  ihe  fpear.  But,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the 
lun,  wlien  he  looks  through  a  filait  Ihower :  the 
flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before  him  ;  and  the  gales 
fhake  their  ruftHng  wings.  O  that  thou  wert  ia 
Sora  !  that  my/eall  were  fpread  !  Ihe  future  kings 
of  Sora  would  fee  th.y  arms  and  rejoice.  They 
would  rejoice  at  the  fatne  of  their  fathers,  who  be- 
held the  mighty  Fingal. 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  replied  the  king,  "  the  fame  of 

Sora's  race  Ihall  be  heard.     When  chiefs  are  flrono- 

R2  ,n 

*   Frothal  and  Utha. 
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in  battle,  then  does  the  fong  arife  !  But  if  their 
fwords  are  ftretched  over  the  feeble :  if  the  Wood  of 
the  weak  has  ftained  their  arms ;  the  hard  Ihall  forget 
them  in  the  fong,  and  their  tombs  (hall  not  be  known. 
7  he  ftranger  /hall  come  and  build  there,  and  remove 
the  heaped  up  earth.  An  half- worn  fword  ibal'i  rife 
before  him  ;  and  bending  above  it,  he  will  fav, 
"  Thefe  are  tiie  arms  of  chiefs  of  old,  but  their 
names  are  not  in  fong.  Come  thou,  O  Frothal,  to 
the  feaft  of  Iniftore ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be 
there:  and  our  faces  will  brighten  with  joy." 

Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  (ieps  of  his 
iriight.  Tiie  gates  ot  Carrie  thura  are  opened.  The 
iea]\  of  ihelis  is  fprcsd.  Tlie  voice  of  mufjc  arofe. 
Gladnefs  brightened  in  the  hall.  7"he  voice  of  Ullin 
was  heard  ;  the  harp  of  Sclma  was  ftrung.  Utha 
rejoiced  in  his  prefonce,  and  demanded  the  fong  oi 
grief  i  the  big  tear  liung  in  her  eye,  wlven  the  foft* 
Crimora  fpoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  or  Rinva!, 
who  dwelt  at  Lotha's  f  mighty  ftream.  The  tale 
was  long,  but  lovely  ;  and  pleafeJ  the  blufliing  maid 
of  Tora. 

Crtjiiora.  X  Who  Cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  ?  Whofe  voice  is 
that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleafant  as  the  liarp  of 
Carril !  §  It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of  fleel  j  but  fad  is 

his 

*  There  is  a  propriety  in  intioducing  tliis  epifode,  as; 
the  fitiiation  of  Crimora  and  Utha  were  fo  fn-nHar^ 

+  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  river* 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them  that  ftilli 
retains  a  name  of  a  like  found  is  Lochy,  in  Invernefslhlre  jj 
l)!it  uhetlxr  it  is  tlie  river  mcritioncd  here,  tJie  tranflaton 
*  '.!1  not  pretend  to  fay. 

\  Crimora,  ix  '■a-oman  of  a  great  ford, 

\  Perhaps  the  f^arril  mentioned  here  is  the  faine  with 
Carril  the  fon  .of  Kintena,  Cuchullin's  bard.  The  name 
jtfcU"  is  proper  t®  any  barJ,  as  it  iignifics  a  fpr'ightly  iiwi 
■ianiicnious  fund. 
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his  darkened  brow.  Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ? 
or  what  difturbs  my  Connal  r  * 

Ccnual.  'I'liey  hve.  I  faw  them  return  from  the 
chafe,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  The  fun  was  on  their 
ftiields.  Like  a  ridge  of  tire  they  defcended  the  hill. 
Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth ;  the  war,  my  love, 
is  near.  To-morrow  the  terrible  Dargo  comes  to 
try  the  force  of  our  race.  Th.e  race  of  Fingal  he 
defies  ;  the  race  of  battle  and  wounds, 

Crinwra,  Connal,  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  mift  on 
the  fable  wave.  They  flovvly  came  to  land.  Con- 
nal, many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  ! 

Connal.  Bring  m.e  thy  father's  fhield  ;,  the  bofTy, 
iron  Ihield  of  Rinval  ;  that  fhield  like  the  full  moon 
when  it  moves  darkened  through  heaven. 

Crhiiora.  That  ihield  I  bring,  O  Connal ;  but  it 
did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of  Gormar 
he  fell.     Thou  may'fl  fall,  O  Connal ! 

Connal.  Fall  indeed  I  may :  But  raife  my  tomb, 
Crimora.  Gray  ftones-,  a  mound  of  earth,  (hall  keep 
my  memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over  my  tomb,  and 
beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breaft.  Though  fair  thou 
art,  my  love,  as  the  light ;  more  pleafant  than  the 
gale  of  the  hill ;  yet  I  will  not  ftay.  Raile  my  tomb, 
Crimora. 

C'-imora.  Then  give  me  thofe  arms  of  light ;  that 
fword  and  that  fpear  of  fteel.  I  Ihall  meet  Dargo 
with  thee,  and  aid  my  lovely  Connal.  Farewell,  ye 
rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye  deer  I  and  ye  ftreams  of  the 
hill  !  We  ihall  return  no  more.  Our  tombs  are 
diftant  far. 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more  ?"    faid  UthaV 

burfting  figh.      "Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did 

R  3  Crimora 

*"  Connal,  tlie  Ton  of  DIaran,  was  one  of  the  mofl:  fa- 
mous heroes  of  Fingal  ;  he  was  flain  in  a  battle  agai:)ft 
Dargo,  a  Briton  ;  but  whether  by  tlie  hand  of  the  enemy, 
or  that  of  his  miftrds,  tradition  docs  not  determine. 
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Ciimora  live  ?  Her  fteps  were  lonely,  and  her  foul 
V  as  lad  for  Coimal.  Vv  as  he  not  young  and  lovely  ; 
Lke  the  beam  of  the  fetting  fun?"  UUin  faw  the 
virgin's  tear,  and  took,  the  foftly-trembling  harp  :  the 
fong  was  love]  y,  but  fad,  and  filence  was  in  Carric- 
thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains ;  gray  mift  refts 
on  the  hills.  1  he  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath. 
Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  narrow  plain.  A 
tree  ftands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  the  llumber- 
ing  Connal.  The  leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind, 
and  ftrew  the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  times  are  feen 
jjere  the  gholb  of  the  deceafed,  when  the  niufing. 
hunter  alone  flalks  Howly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Connal? 
end  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy  family  grew  like 
an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth  the  wind 
with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn  from  the 
earth.  Who  Oiall  fupply  the  place  of  Connal  ? 
Here  was  the  din  of  arms  ?  and  here  the  groans  of 
the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fingal  !  O 
Connal !  it  was  here  thou  didfl  fall.  Thine  arm  was 
like  a  rtorm  ;  thy  fword  a  beam  of  the  fky  ;  thy 
Jieight,  a  rock  on  the  plain ;  thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of 
fire.  Louder  than  a  ftorm  was  thy  voice,  in  the 
b-attles  of  thy  flecl.  Warriors  fell  by  thy  fword,  as 
the  thiftle  by  the  IbfF  of  a  boy.  Dargo  the  mighty 
came  on,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder.  Uis  brows  were 
contracted  and  dark.  His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a 
rock.  Bright  rofe  their  fwords  on  each  fide  3  dire 
was  the  clang  of  their  fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinva!  was  near  ;  Crimora  bright  t 
in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair  is  loofe  be- 
bind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  followed  the 
youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much-beloved.  She 
drew  the  firing  on  Dargo;  but  erring  pierced  her 
Connal.     Hs  falls  like  aa  oak  on  the  plain;  like  a 

rock 
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reck  from  the  fliaggy  hill.  What  fliall  Hie  do,  hap- 
lefs  maid  !  He  bleeds ;  her  Connal  dies.  All  the 
night  long  flie  cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Conna!, 
my  love,  and  my  friend  !"  With  grief  the  fad 
mourner  dies.  Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair 
on  the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of 
lh«  tomb  ;  I  often  fit  in  the  mournful  iliade.  The 
wind  fighs  through  the  grafs  ;  their  memory  ruflies 
on  my  mind,  Undirturbed  you  now  fleep  together  ; 
in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  rert  alone. 
•  "  And  foft  be  your  reft:,"  faid  Utha,  "  children  of 
(keamy  Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with  tears, 
and  my  fecret  fong  fliall  rife ;  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
groves  of  Tora,  and  the  fiream  is  roaring  near, 
']  hen  fliall  ye  come  on  rny  foul,  with  all  your  lovely 
grief." 

Three  days  feafled  the  kings  :  on  the  fourth  their 
white  fails  arofe.  The  winds  of  the  north  carry  the 
fliip  of  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  But  the 
fpirit  of  Loda  fat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  fhips  of 
Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blafls,  and 
fpread  the  white-bofomed  fails.  Ihe  wounds  of  his 
form  were  not  forgot ;  he  Ibll  feared  *  the  hand  of 
the  king. 


*  The  flory  of  Fingal,  and  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  fiippofed 
to  be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  moft  extravagant  fiction  in 
all  Oflian's  poeins.  It  is  not,  however,  without  precedents 
in  the  heft  poets  ;  and  it  inuft  be  faid  tor  Offian,  that  he 
fays  nothing  but  what  perfeftly  agreed  with  the  notions  of 
the  times,  concerning  ghofts.  They  thought  the  fouls  of 
the  dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptible  of 
pam.  Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  paffage, 
that  Offian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  I  (liall  leave  to 
others  to  determine  :  it  appears,  however,  that  he  wf>s  of 
opinion,  that  fuperior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  cf 
what  pafied  among  men. 


SONGS    OF    SELMA. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Thh  poem  fixes  tlie  antiquity  of  a  cuftom,  which  is  well  known 
to  have  pievailed  afterwards,  in  the  r.orth  of  Scotland,  and 
.  in  Ireiantl.  The  bards,  at  an  annual  feaft,  provided  by  the 
king  or  chief,  repeated  their  poems,  anfi  fiich  of  them  as 
were  thought,  by  hiin,  worthy  of  being  prefeived,  were 
carefully  taiinht  to  their  chi'dren,  in  order  to  have  them, 
tranfniitted  to  pnllerity.  It  was  one  of  thofe  occafions  that 
afforded  the  fi.bjecft  of  the  prefent  poem  to  Offian.  It  is 
called  in  the  original,  The  longs  of  Sclma,  which  title  it 
was  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  the  tranftarii.n. 

Tlse  porin  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great  var;ety  of  verfifica- 
tioii  The  addrefs  to  the  evening  ftar,  with  which  it  opens, 
ha-,  in  the  oiigiiial,  all  the  harmony  that  numbers  could 
give  it  ;  flowing  down  with  all  that  tranquility  and  fofmefs, 
which  the  fcene  deicribed  naturally  iufpires. 


STAR  of  the  defcencJing  night !  fair  is  thy  light 
in  the  welt  !  thou  hfteft  thy  undiorn  head  from 
thy  cloud  :  thy  fleps  are  ftately  en  thy  hill.  What 
doft  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ?  The  ftormy  winds 
aie  laid.  The  murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from 
afar.  Roaring  waves  climb  the  diftant  rock.  The 
flies  cf  evening  are  on  tl^.eir  feeble  wings,  and  the 
hum  of  thfir  courfe  is  on  the  field.  What  doft  thou 
behold,  fair  light  ?  But  thou  doli  frnile  and  depart. 
The  waves  come  with  joy  around  thee,  and  bathe 
thy  lovely  hai-r.  Farewell,  thou  filent  beam  !  Let 
the  light  of  Offian's  foul  arife. 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  llrength  !  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in 
the  days  tliat  are  part.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watry 
column  of  niill :  his  heroes  are  around.  And  fee 
the  bards   of  the  fong,   gray-liaired    Ullinj   iVately 

Ryno  i 
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Ryno;  Alpin*,  with  the  tuneful  voice,  and  the  fofi 
complaint  of  Minona  !  How  are  ye  changed,  my 
friends,  fmce  the  days  of  Sehna's  feaft  !  when  va 
conrended,  like  the  gales  of  the  fpring,  that,  flying 
over  the  hill,  by  turns  bend  the  fecbly-whirtling 
grafs. 

Minona  then  came  forth  in  her  heautv  ;  with 
down-caft  look  and  tearful  eye ;  her  hair  flew  flowly 
on  the  blaft  that  rufhed  unfrequent  from  the  h 
The  fouls  of  the  heroes  were  fad  when  flie  raifed  the 
tuneful  voice ;  for  often  had  they  feen  the  grave  of 
Salgarf,  and  the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bofomed 
ColmaJ.  Colma  left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her 
voice  of  mufic  !  Salgar  promifed  to  come :  but  the 
night  defcended  round.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma, 
when  fhe  fat  alone  on  the  hill ! 

Ccima.  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain. 
The  torrent  ftirieks  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives 
me  frotn  the  rain;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds. 

R-ife,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds;  ftars  of  the 
night  appear  !  Lead  me,  fome  light,  to  the  plac 
where  my  love  refts  from  the  toil  of  the  chafe  !  his 
bow  near  him,  unftrung ;  his  dogs  panting  around 
him.  But  here  I  muft  fit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the 
moffy  flream.  The  ftream  and  the  wind  roar  ;  nor 
can  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  love.     Why  delays  my 

Salgar, 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather 
Aibin,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain  ;  Alp,  high  in  hm-dy 
or  country.  The  prefent  name  of  our  illand  has  its  origin 
i-n  the  Celtic  tongue;  lo  that  thofe  who  .derived  it  from- 
any  other,  betrayed  thfir  ignoran.e  of  the  ancient  hmguage 
of  our  (Tomitry.  Britain  comes  from  Breach  in,  varic' 
gated  iJJ.ind,  fo  called  from  the  face  of  the  country,  fVoia 
the  natives  painting  themfeives,  or  frojn  their  party- 
coloured  clothes. 

t   Sealg-'er,   a  hunter, 

\  Culmath,  a  v,":inaK  '■j,>ith  fin:  hair. 
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Salgar,  why  the  fon  of  the  hill  his  protnife  r  Here  is 
the  rock,  and  the  tree;  and  hear  the  roaring  Ilream. 
Thou  didft  promife  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah  ! 
whither  is  my  Salgar  gone?  VV^th  thee  I  would  fly, 
my  father ;  with  thee,  my  brother  of  pride.  Our 
race  have  long  been  foes ;  but  we  are  not  foes,  O 
Salgar  ! 

Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  ftreani  be  thou  filent 
wliile  !  let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the  heath  ;  let 
my  wanderer  hear  me.  Salgar !  it  is  I  who  call. 
Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love  I  I 
am  here.  Why  delayed  thou  thy  coming  ?  Lo  ! 
the  moon  appeareth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale. 
The  rocks  are  gray  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  I 
fee  him  not  on  the  brow  ;  his  dogs  before  him  tell 
not  that  he  is  coming.     Here  I  mufl  flt  alone. 

But  who  are  thefe  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the  heath  ? 

Are  they  my  love  and  my  brother  i   Speak  to  me,  O 

my  friends  !  they  anfwe/not.     My  foul  is  tormented 

jwith  fears.     Ah  !  they  are  dead.     Their  fwords  are 

ed  from  the  fight.     O  my  brother!    my  brother  ! 

why  haft  thou  flain  my  Salgar  r  why,  O  Salgar,  hail: 

hou  ilain  my  brother  ?    Dear  were  ye  both  to  me  ! 

'"hat  Ihall  I  fay  in  your  praife  ?    Thou  wert  fair  on 

he  hill  among  thoufands  ;  he  was  terrible  in  fight. 

jSpt'ck.  to  me  ;  hear  my  voice,  fons  of  my  love  !   But 

'  jibs  !  they  are  filent ;  filent  for  ever  !    Cold  are  their 

Drearts  of  clay  !    Oh  !    from   the  rock  of  the  hill : 

loni  the  top  of  the  windy  mountain,  fpeak  ye  ghofts 

A  the  dead  !    fpeak,  I  w'ill  nol  be  afraid.     Whither 

ire  ye  gone  to  reft  ?    In  what  cave  of  the  hill  fliall  I 

111  J   you?    >ro  feeble   voice  is  on  the  wind:    no 

er  half-diowned  in  tlie  ftorms  of  the  hilL 

nt  in  my  grief.     I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears. 

\eur  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead;  but  clofe  it 

lot  till   Colma  come.      My  life  flies  away   like  a 

Iream  :  why  Ihould  I  ftay  behind  ?    Here  fliall  I  reft 

vitli  niy  friends,  by  the  fireatn  of  the  founding  rock. 

When 
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When  night  comes  on  tlie  hi!l ;  when  the  wind  is  on 
the  heath;  my  ghoit  Ihall  ftand  in  the  wind,  and 
mourn  the  death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  Hiall 
hear  from  his  booth.  He  Ihall  fear  but  love  my 
voice.  For  fweet  fhall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  j 
for  pleafant  were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona  foftly-blufliing  maid 
of  Torman.  Our  tears  defcended  for  Colma,  and 
our  fouls  were  fad.  Ullin  came  with  the  harp,  and 
gave  the  fong  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was 
pleafant :  the  foul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But 
they  had  refted  in  the  narrow  houfe :  and  their 
voice  was  not  heard  in  Selma.  Ullin  had  returned 
one  day  from  the  chafe,  before  the  heroes  fell.  He 
heard  their  ftrife  on  the  hill ;  their  fong  was  foft  but 
fad.  They  mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  firft  of  mortal 
men.  His  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal ;  his 
fword  like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.  But  he  fell,  and  his 
father  mourned  :  his  fifler's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the  fifter  of  car- 
borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the  fong  of  Uilin,  like 
the  moon  in  the  weft,  when  Vae  forefees  tlie  (liower, 
and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the 
harp,  with  Ullin  ;  the  long  of  mourning  rofe. 

Rjno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over :  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven. 
Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  unconftant  fun.  Red 
through  the  ftony  vale  comes  cloven  tlie  ftream  of  the 
hill.  Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  ilream  !  but  more 
fweet  is  the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin, 
the  fon  of  fong,  mourning  for  the  dead.  Bent  is  his 
head  of  age,  and  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou 
fon  of  fong,  why  alone  on  the  filent  hill?  why  com- 
plainefl  thou,  as  a  blafl:  in  the  wood ;  as  a  wave  on  f] 
the  lonely  (hore  ! 

J/p:n.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead  ;  my 
voice,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.     Tall  thou 

ar' 
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art  on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  fens  of  the  plain. 
But  thou  Ihalt  fall  like  Morar*;  and  the  mourner 
(hall  fit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  Ihall  know  thee  no 
more ;  thy  bow  Ihall  lie  in  the  hall,  unftrung. 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar  \  as  a  roe  on  the  hill ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  tire.  Thy  wrarh  was  as  the 
ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the 
field.  Thy  voice  was  like  a  ftream  after  rain;  like 
thunder  on  dilhnt  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arrn  \ 
they  were  confumed  in  the  flamis  of  thy  wrath.  But 
when  thou  didll  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was 
tliy  brow?  Thy  face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain ;  like 
the  moon  in  the  filence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breaft 
of  the  bke  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now ;  dark  the  place  o£ 
thine  abode.  With  three  ileps  I  compafs  thy  gva\  e, 
O  thou  who  waft  fo  great  before  !  Four  ftones,  with 
their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf,  long  grafs  whic!i  whiltles  in 
the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the 
mighty  Morar.  Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  haft  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  fhe  that  brought  thes 
forth.     Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  ilaff"  is  this  ?  who  is  this,  wh©fe  head 
is  white  with  age,  whofe  eyes  are  red  wiih  tears, 
who  quakes  at  every  ftep.  It  is  thy  father +,  O 
Morar  !  the  father  of  no  fon  but  thee.  He  heard  of 
tliy  fame  in  battle  ;  he  heard  of  foes  dlfperfed.  He 
heard  of  Morar's  fame ;  why  did  he  not  liear  of  his 
wound  ?  Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar;  weep;  but 
thy  fon  heareth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the  lleep  of  the 
•dead  ;  low  their  pillow  of  duft.  No  more  Hull  he 
hear  thy  voice ;    no  more  Ihall  he  awake  at  thy  call. 

Vol.  I.  S  When 

*  Mor-er,  ^ruit  man. 

t  Torman,  the  fon  ot  Cartliu\  lord  of  I-msra,  one  of 
the  weQcrn  ifles. 
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When  fhall  it  be  morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the 
flumberer  awake  ?  Farewell,  thou  bravefl;  of  men  I 
thou  conqueror  in  the  field  !  but  the  field  (hall  fee 
thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened  with 
the  Splendor  of  thy  fieel.  Thou  haft  left  no  fon. 
Eut  the  fong  ihal!  preferve  thy  name.  Future  times 
fhall  hear  of  thee  3  they  Ihali  hear  of  the  fallen 
Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burfling  figh 
of  Armin*.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  fon. 
who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  f  was 
near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal, 
Why  burtls  the  figh  of  Armin,  he  faid  ?  Js  there  a 
caufe  to  mourn  ?  The  fong  comes,  with  its  mufic, 
to  melt  and  pleafe  the  foul.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that, 
rifing  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale;  the  green 
flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun  returns  in  his 
ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  fad, 
O  Armin,  chief  of  fea-furrounded  Gorma  ? 

Sad  !  1  am  indeed  :  nor  finall  my  caufe  of  woe  ! 
Carmor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon ;  thou  haft  loft  no 
daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ;  and 
^  Annira  faireft  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  family 
fiourifh,  O  Carmor  !  but  Armin  is  the  laft  of  his 
race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura  !  and  deep  thy 
fieep  in  the  tomb.  When  (halt  thou  awake  with  thy 
fongs  ?   with  all  thy  voice  of  mufic  ? 

Arife,  winds  of  autumn,  arifc;  blow  upon  the 
dark  heath  !  fireams  of  tl.e  mountains,  roar  !  howl, 
ve  tempcfts,  in  the  top  of  the  oak  !  walk  through 
broken  clouds,  O  moon  !  Ihow  by  intervals  thy  pale 
face  1  bring  to  my  mind  that  fad  night,  when  all  my 
children  fell;  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell;  when 
Daura  the  lovely  failed.     Daura,  my  daughter  !  thou 

vvert 

*  Armin,  a  hero.  He  vas  c1)itf,  or  petty  king  of 
Gonna,  i.  e.  ihs  blue  ijland  ;  luppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
jiebridts. 

t  C'.sr-moT,  a  tall  dark-ccm^hxioJied  man. 
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'  wert  fair;  fair  as  the  moon  on  t!ie  hilis  of  Fura*  ; 
white  as  the  driven   fnow  ;  fweet  as  the  breathing 

,  gale.     Arindal,  thy  bow  was  ftrong,  thy  fpear  was 

,  fwift  in  the  field  :  thy  look  was  like  nuft  on  the  wave; 
thy  (liield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  ftorm.  Armar,  re- 
nowned in  war,  came,  and  fought  Daura's  love ;  he 

i  was    not  long  denied ;   fair  was   the  hope  of  their 

[  friends. 

Erath,  Ion  of  Odga!,  repined ;  for  his  brother 
was  llain  by  Arniar.  He  came  difguifed  like  a  [on 
of  the  Tea:  fair  was  his  fkiit  on  the  wave;  wiiite  his 
locks  of  age  ;  calm  his  I'erious  brow.  Faireft  of 
women^  he  faid,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin  !  a  rock 
not  diftant  in  the  Tea,  bears  a  tree  on  its  fide ;  red 
fllines  the  fruit  afar.  There  Armar  waits  for  Daura, 
I  came  to  carry  his  love  along  the  rolling  Tea,  She 
went ;  and  (he  called  on  Armar.  Nought  anfwered, 
but  the  fon  f  of  the  rock.  Armar,  my  love  !  my 
love  !  why  tormenteft  thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear,  fon 
of  Ardnart,  hear :  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee  ! 
Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land.  She 
lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cried  for  her  brother  and  her 
father.  Arindal  !  Armin !  none  to  relieve  your 
Daura. 

Ker  voice  came  over  tlie  fea.  Arindal  my  [on 
defcended  from  the  hill :  rough  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
chafe.  Kis  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide ;  hi-j  bow  was 
in  his  hand  :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attended  his  ficps. 
He  law  fierce  Erath  on  the  fhore :  he  feized  and 
bound  him  to  an  oak.  Thick  bend  the  thongs  J  of 
S  2  the 

*   Fiiar-a,  cold  ifland, 

t  By  the  fon  of  the  reck,  the  poet  means  the  echoing 
back  of  the  human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were 
of  opinion,  that  this  repetition  of  found  was  made  by  a 
Ipirit  within  the  rock;  and  they,  on  tliac  account,  called 
it  mac-tdlla,   the   fon  ivbo  dxvells  in  tb^  reck. 

t  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  bound  with 
leathei-u  tJiougs. 
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the  hide  around  his  limbs  j  he  loads  the  wind  with 
his  groans.  Arindal  afcends  the  wave  in  his  boar,  to 
bring  Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and 
Jet  fly  the  gray -feathered  iliaft.  Itfung;  it  funk  in 
thy  heart.  O  Arindal  my  fon  !  for  Erath  the  traitor 
thou  diedft.  The  oar  is  flopped  at  once;  he  psnted 
on  the  rock,  and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O 
Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's 
blood.  'J"he  boat  is  broken  in  twain  by  the  waves. 
Armar  plunges  into  the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Daura,  or 
die.  Sudden  a  blaft  from  the  hill  comes  over  the 
waves.     He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea  beat  rock,  my  daughter  was 
heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries:; 
nor  could  her  father  relieve  her.  All  night  I  flood 
on  the  ihore.  I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the 
moon.  All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the 
wind  J  and  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  fide  of  the 
mountain.  Before  morning  appeared,  her  voice  was 
weak.  It  died  away,  like  the  evening-breeze  among 
the  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  flie  expired. 
And  left  thee  Armina  lone,  gone  is  my  ftrength  in 
the  war,  and  fallen  iny  pride  among  women.  When 
the  ftorms  of  the  mountain  coine ;  when  the  north 
lifts  the  waves  on  high  ;  I  fit  by  the  founding  fhore, 
and  look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting^ 
moon  I  fee  the  ghofls  of  my  children.  Half-viewlefsj'i 
they  walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will 
none  of  you  fpeak  in  pity  .?  They  do  not  regard  their 
father.  I  acn  fad,  O  Curmor,  nor  fmall  is  my  caufei 
of  woe ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of 
fong;  when  the  king  heard  the  iTiufic  of  harps,  andu 
the  tales  of  other  tunes.  The  ch.iet:  gathered  fromi 
all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  loveiy  found.  Theyi 
praifed  the  voict*  of  Cona  !  the  ftrll  among  a  thou- 

fandt 

*  Q:I;'ir.  h  fometlraes  poetica'.lY  called  the  voice  cfCon^' 
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fand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue;  and  my 
foul  has  failed.  1  hear,  fometimes,  the  ghoils  of 
bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.  But  memory 
fails  in  my  mind ;  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They 
fay,  as  they  pafs  along,  whv  does  Offian  fing  ?  Soon 
Ihall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard  Ihall 
raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years,  for 
ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open 
to  Ollian,  for  his  llrength  has  failed,  The  fons  of 
fong  are  gone  to  reft :  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft, 
that  roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after 
the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there, 
and  the  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees. 


CALTKON 


:althon  and  COLMAL  : 


POEM. 


I  THE   ARGUMENT, 

This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Offian's  compofitions,  isaddreflVd 
to  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian  miffionaries.  The  ftory  of  the 
poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition,  thus :  In  the  country  of 
the  Bitons  between  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days 
of  Fiiigal,  Diinthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fnppofed  to  be  the 
Tweed  (  and  Rathmor,  who  dwelt  atClutha,  well  known  to 
be  the  river  Clyde.  Rathmor  was  not  more  renowned  for 
his  gesierofity  and  hofpitality,  than  Dunthalmo  was  infamous 
for  his  cruelty  and  ambition.  Dunthalmo,  through  envy,  or 
on  account  of  fome  private  feuds,  which  fubfifled  bctweea 
the  families,  murdered  Rathmor  at  a  feafl;  but  being  after- 
wards touched  with  remorfe,  he  educated  the  two  fons  of 
Rathmor,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  houfe.  They 
growing  up  to  man's  eflate,  dropped  fome  hints  that  they 
intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  th«ir  father,  upon  which 
Dunthalmo  fliut  them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of 
Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal,  the 
daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  fecretly  in  love  with  Cal- 
thon, helped  hira  to  make  his  e,'"cape  from  prifon,  and  fled 
with  him  to  Fingal,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  young  war- 
rior, and  implored  his  aid  againll  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  fent 
Offian  wiih  three  hundred  men,  to  Colmar 's  relief.  Duntha* 
mo  having  previoufly  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a  battle 
xvith  Offian;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and' his  army 
totally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer  j  and  Odian  returned 
to  Morven. 


PLEASANT  is  the  voice  of  thylong,  thou  lonely 
dweller  of  the  rock.  It  corries  on  the  found  of 
the  ftream,  along  the  narrow  vale.  My  foul  awakes, 
O  ftranger  !  in  the  midft  of  my  hall.  I  ftretch  my 
hand  to  the  fpear,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I 
ftretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble ;  and  the  figh  of  my 
bofom  grows.     Wilt  thou  not  liften,   fon  of  the 

rock, 
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rock,  to  the  fong  of  Offian  ?  My  foul  is  full  of 
other  times ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus 
the  fun  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the  fteps  of  his. 
brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm  ;  the  green 
hills  lift  their  dewy  heads ;  the  blue  ftreams  rejoice  in 
the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftafF, 
and  his  gray  hair  glitters  in  the  beam.  Doft  thou 
not  behold,  fon  of  the  rock,  a  fhield  in  Offian's 
hail?  It  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  battle;  and 
the  brightnefs  of  its  bofl"es  has  failed.  That  Ihield 
the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  ftreamy 
Teutha.  Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell 
by  Olfian's  fpear.  Liften  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the 
tale  of  other  years. 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never 
doled  ;  his  feaft  was  always  fpread.  The  fons  of  the 
ftanger  came,  and  bleffed  the  generous  chief  of 
Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the 
harp  ;  and  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mourn- 
ful. Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride,  and  rufhed  into 
the  combat  of  Rathmor.  l^he  chief  of  Clutha 
overcame ;  the  rage  of  Dunthalmo  rofe.  He  came, 
by  night,  with  his  warriors ;  and  the  mighty  Rath- 
mor fell.  He  fell  in  his  halls,  where  his  feaft  was 
often  fpread  for  ftrangers. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons  of  car-  _ 
borne  Rathmor.     They  came,  in  the  joy  of  youth, ' 
into  their  father's  halls.     They  behold  him  in  his 
blood,  and  their  burning  tears  defcend.     The  foul 
of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  faw  the  children  of 
youths  he  brought  them  to  Alteutha's*  walls;  they 

grew 

*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Bakeutha,  ths  town  of  Tiueedy 
tlie  name  of  Dunthalrao's  feat.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all 
the  names  in  this  poem,  are  derived  from  th?  Gallic  laii'. 
guage  ;  which,  as  1  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  is 
a  proof  that  it  was  once  the  univerfal  language  of  the 
whole  iiland. 
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I  grew  in  tlie  houfe  of  their  foe.  They  bent  the  bow 
i  in  his  prefence ;  and  came  forth  to  his  battles.  They 
i  faw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers;  they  faw  the 
;  green  thorn  in  the  liall.  Tlieir  tears  defcended  in 
;  fecret ;  and,  at  times,  their  faces  were  mournful. 
i  Dunthalmo  beheld  their  grief:  his  darkening  foul 
I  cJefigned  their  death.  He  clofed  them  in  two  caves, 
I  on  the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did  not 
i  come  there  with  his  beams;  nor  the  moon  of  heaven 
by  night.  The  fons  of  Rathmor  remained  in  dark- 
nefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  fuenc:,  the 
fair-haired,  blue- eyed  Colmal*.  Her  eye  had  rolled 
in  fecret  on  Calthon  ;  his  lovelinefs  fvuled  in  her 
foul.  She  trembled  for  her  warrior;  but  whac  could 
Colmal  do?  Her  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear ;  nor 
was  the  fword  formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  breaft 
never  rofe  beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the 
terror  of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal ! 
for  the  falling  chief.?  Her  Heps  are  unequal;  her 
hair  is  loofe :  her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her  tears. 
She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hall  | ;  and  armed  her 
lovely  form  in  lieel ;  the  fteel  of  a  young  warrior, 
who  fell  in  the  firft  of  his  battles.  She  came  to  the 
cave  of  Calthon,  and  loofed  the  thong  from  his 
hands. 

«  Arife, 

*  Caol-nh?.l,  a  li'cman  lAtb  fmall  eye-broii's  ;  finall 
cyc-brows  w^re  a  diftinguilhing  part  of  oeauty  in  Offian's 
time  :  and  he  feldom  fails  to  giye  ihcm  to  the  fine  women 
ol  his  poems. 

t  1  hat  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies 
were  hiing  up  as  trophies.  Offian  is  very  careful  to  make 
his  Tories  probable  ;  for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the  arms 
of  a  youth  killed  in  his  firft  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a 
young  wom.an,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftrong  enough  to 
carry  the  arino:;r  of  a  full  grown  warrior. 
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"  Arife,  fon  of  Ratlimor,"  fhe  faid,  "  arife,  th< 
night  is  dark.  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma  * 
chief  of  fallen  Ciutha  I  I  am  the  [on  of  Lamgal 
who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy  darf 
dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  foul  arofe.  Arife,  fot 
of  Rathmor,  for  the  night  is  dark,"  *'  Bleft  voice  !' 
replied  the  chief,  "  comeft  thou  from  the  darkly- 
rolling  clouds  ?  for  often  the  ghofts  of  his  father; 
defcended  to  Calthon's  dreams,  fince  the  fun  has  re- 
tired from  his  eyes,  and  darknefs  has  dwelt  aroum 
him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  the  chief  ] 
often  faw  in  Ciutha  ?  But  fhall  I  fly  to  Fingal  anc 
Colmar  my  brother  low  ?  fliall  I  fly  to  Morven,  anc 
the  hero  clofed  in  night  ?  No  :  give  me  that  fpear 
fon  of  Lamgal,  Calthon  will  defend  his  brother." 

"  A  thoufand  warriors,"  replied  the  maid,  *'  ftretc!: 
their  fpears  round  car-borne  Colmar.  V.  hat  car 
Calthon  do  againft  a  hoft  fo  great  ?  Let  us  fly  to  th( 
king  of  Morven,  he  will  come  with  battle.  His  arir 
is  Itretched  forth  to  the  unhappy ;  the  lightning  0; 
his  fword  is  round  the  weak.  Arife,  thou  fon  ol 
Rathmor ;  the  fliades  of  night  wilt  fly  away.  Duxu 
thalmo  will  behold  thy  fteps  on  the  field,  and  thou 
n>ui\  fall  in  thy  youth." 

The  fighing  hero  rofe ;  his  tears  defcend  for  caf- 
borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to  Selma's 
hall ;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Colmal.  The 
helmet  covered  her  lovely  face  -,  and  her  breaft:  rofe 
beneath  the  lieel.  Fingal  returned  from  the  chafe, 
and  found  the  lovely  flrangers.  They  were  like  two 
beams  of  light,  in  the  midft  of  the  hall.  The  kin^ 
heard  the  tale  of  grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around 
A  thoufand  heroes  half-rofe  before  him;  claiming  the 
war  of  Teutha.  I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  h 
and  the  joy  of  battle  rofe  in  my  breaft :  for  the  king 
fpoke  to  Ofiian  in  the  midft  of  the  people. 

«  Son 

*  Fingal. 
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"  Son  of  my  ftrength,"  he  faid,  "  take  the  fpear 
of  Finga) ;  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream,  and  fave 
the  car-borne  Colmar.  Let  thy  fame  return  before 
thee  like  a  pleafant  gale ;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice 
over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers. 
Otfian  I  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle ;  but  mild  when 
the  foes  are  low  !  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my 
fon ;  and  be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the 
haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  is  rtretched  forth  to  the  unhappy.  My 
fword  defends  the  weak." 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king :  and  took  my 
Tattling  arms.     Dlaran*  rofe  at  my  fide,  and  Dargo  f 

king 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortunately 
'killed  by  Crimnra,  his  niiftrefs 

t  Dargo,  the  Ion  of  Collath,  is  celebrated  in  other 
Jioenis  by  Oflian.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar 
jit  a  hunting  party.  The  lamentation  of  his  niiilrefs,  or 
wife,  Mingala,  over  his  body,  is  extant  ;  but  whether  it 
'is  of  OlFian's  compofitlon,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is 
generally  afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner ; 
but  feme  traditions  mentions  it  as  an  imitation  by  fonie 
later  bard.  As  it  has  fomc  poetical  merit,  I  liave  fub- 
joincd  it. 

1  u  E  fpoufe  of  Dargo  came  in  tears :  for  Dargo  was  no 
nioie  I  The  heroes  figh  over  Lartho's  chief:  and  what 
U.aW  fad  Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  foul  vanifhed  like  morning 
n;:it,  before  the  king  of  fpears  :  but  the  generous  glowed 
in  his  prefence  like  the  morning  ftar. 

i  Who  was  the  faireft  and  mofl  lovely  ?  who  but  Goliath's 
{lately  fon  ?  Wlio  fat  in  tlie  niidfl  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo 
of  the  mighty  deeds  ? 

1  by  Land  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice  was 
foft  as  fumraer-winds.  Ah  me  !  what  Ihall  the  heroes  fay  ! 
for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  lovely  cheek  ; 
tiie  look  of  which  was  firm  in  danger  !  Why  haft  thou 
'.I  lied  on  our  hills,  thou  fairer  thau  the  beams  of  the  fun  ? 

The 
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king  of  fpears.  Three  hundred  y«uths  followed  out 
fteps:  the  lovely  Grangers  were  at  my  fide.  Dun- 
thalmo  heard  the  found  of  our  approach  ;  he  gathered 
the  ftrength  of  Teutha.  He  flood  on  a  hill  with  his 
hoft ;  they  were  like  rocks  broken  with  thunder, 
when  their  bent  trees  are  finged  and  bare,  and  the 
dreams  of  their  chinks  have  failed. 

The  ftream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before 
the  gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dunthalmo,  tc 
offer  the  combat  on  the  plain ;  but  he  fmiled  in  th€ 
darknefs  of  his  pride.  His  unfettled  hoft  nwved  or 
the  hill ;  like  the  mountain-cloud,  when  the  Wall 
has  entered  its  womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling  glootr 
on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bounc 
with  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is  fad,  bu 
lovely,  and  his  eye  is  on  his  friends ;  for  we  flood 
in  our  arms,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  Teutha.  Dun- 
thalmo came  with  his  fpear,  and  pierced  the  hero'; 
fide ;  he  roiled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood,  and  wi 
heard  his  broken  fighs. 

Cakhon  rufhed  into  thetlream:  I  bounded  forwarc 
on  my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Nigh 
came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a  rock 
amidlT:  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bofon 
burned  againll  the  car- borne  Calthoa.     But  Calthoi 

l^oo« 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  tb; 
valladt ;  ihe  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  fhc  chofe  to  b 
the  Ipoufe  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala  1  the  night  is  coming  witi 
its  clouds;  where  is  the  bed  of  thy  r^pofe  ?  Where  but  i; 
tlie  tomb  of  Dargo  ? 

Why  doll  thou  lift  the  (lone,  O  bard  !  why  doft  thoi 
fhut  the  narrow  houfe  ?  Mmgala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard 
She  mufl  lleep  with  Dargo. 

La(t  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  loft* 
hall.  But  lilence  now  dwells  around  my  bed.  Min^ah 
refts  with  Dargo. 
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flood  in  his  giitf;   he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmarj 
Colmar  iluin  in  youth,  before  his  fame  arofe. 

I  bade  the  long  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the  mourn- 
ful chief;  but  he  flood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often 
thre A-  his  fpear  on  earth.  The  humid  eye  of  Colmal 
rolled  near  in  a  fecret  tear :  (lie  forefaw  the  fall  of 
Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  jiaffed  away.  Silence  and 
daiknefs  were  en  the  field  ;  fleep  refted  on  the  eyes 
of  the  heroes  :  Calthon's  fettling  foul  was  fWU.  His 
eyes  were  half-clofed  ;  but  the  murmur  of  l^eutha 
had  not  yet  failed  in  his  ear.  Pale,  and  /hewing  his 
wounds,  the  ghoA  of  Colmar  came:  h.e  bended  Jiis 
head  over  the  hero,  and  raifed  his  feeble  voice. 

"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rarhmor  in  his  might,  and 
his  brother  low?  Did  we  not  rife  to  tl.e  chafe  to- 
gether, and  purfue  the  dark.- brown  hinds  r  Cofmar 
was  not  forgot  till  he  fell;  till  death  had  bhrted  his 
youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rojk  of  Lona.  ()  let 
Calthon  rife  !  the  morning  comes  with  its  beams ; 
and  Dunthalmo  will  diflionour  the  fallen."  He 
palled  away  in  his  blaft.  The  rifmg  Calthon  faw 
the  Oeps  of  his  departure.  Fie  ru!hed  in  the  four.d 
of  his  ftecl ;  and  unhappy  Cclmal  rofe.  She  followtd 
her  hero  through  niglu,  and  dragged  lier  fpeav 
behind.  But  v.'hen  Calt!:ion  came  to  f  .ona's  rock, 
he  found  his  fallen  brother.  Thic  rage  of  his  bofom 
lofe,  and  he  tuihed  among  the  foe.  1  he  g  oans  of 
death  afcend.  They  clofe  around  th.e  chief.  He  is 
bound  in  the  midil:,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dun- 
thalmo. The  Ihout  of  joy  arofe;  and  the  luils  of 
night  replied. 

I  ftarted  at  the  found  :  and  took  my  fatlier's  fpear. 
I  Ji>iaran  rofe  at  iiiy  fide;  and  ihc  youthful  flrength  of 
Dargo.  We  tnilled  t!ie  chief  of  Chuha,  and  our 
fouls  were  fad.  I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame; 
the  pride  of  my  valour  roff.  "•  Sons  of  MorveiV' 
I  laid,  "•  it  is  not  thu?  our  fatheis  fo'Jght,  Thev 
\oL  I.  T  reiK'a 
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refled  not  on  the  field  of  Grangers,  when  the  foe  did 
not  full  before  them.  Their  ftrength  was  like  tlie 
eagles  of  heaven  ;  their  renown  is  in  the  fong.  But 
our  people  fall  by  degrees,  snd  our  fame  begins  to 
depart.  What  fhall  the  king  of  Moivcn  fay,  if 
Ollian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in  your 
Iteel,  ye  warriors,  and  follow  the  found  of  OlTian's 
couife.  He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the 
eclioing  walls  of  Sehiia." 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha  j 
Cohnal  flood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the 
chief  of  Clutha :  and  thrice  the  fpear  fell  from  her 
hand.  My  wrath  turned  againft  the  ftraRger;  for 
my  foul  trembled  for  Calthon.  "  Son  of  the  feeble 
iiand,"  I  faid,  "_  do  Teutha's  warriors  fight  with 
tears  !  1  he  battle  is  not  won  with  grief;  nor  dwells 
the  Ggh  in  the  foul  of  war.  Go  to  the  deer  of  Car- 
Uiun,  or  the  lowing  herds  of  Teutha.  But  leave 
thefe  arms,  thou  fun  of  fear  :  a  warrior  may  lift  them 
in  battle." 

i  tore  the  mail  from  her  flioulders.  Her  fnowy 
breafi  s,ppearcd.  Slie  bent  her  red  face  to  the  ground. 
1  Jookeci  in  filence  to  the  chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  froin 
my  hand  ;  and  th.e  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  But 
\\hen  I  heard  the  aiame  of  the  maid,  my  crowding 
te:;rs  defcended.  1  bleiied  the  lovely  beam  of  youth, 
and  bade  the  battle  move. 

Vv'Jiv,   fon  of  the. rock,   fhould   Offian  tell  how 
Teutha's  warriors  died  ?    They   are  now  forgot  in  . 
their  Jand  ;    and   their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the  - 
heath.     Year:,  came  en  with  their  tempefts  ;  and  the 
green  moun.s  mouldered  away.     Scarce  is  the  grave 
of  Dunthalnio  fecn,  or  the  place  where  he  fell  by 
the  ipear  of  Ofii|an.     Some  gray  vvairlor,  half  blind  I 
v.  ;th  age,  fitting  by  night  at  the  flaming  oak  of  the 
itail,  tells  novv'   my   adticns  to  his  fens,  and  ihe  fall 
or  the  dark  Dumhalnio.     The  faces  of  youth  bend  t 

fideiong 
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fitlelong  towards  his  voice ;   furprife  and  joy  burn  in 
their  eves. 

I  found  the  fon*  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an  oak  ; 
my  fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his  hands.  And  I 
gave  hiiT)  the  vvhite-bofomed  Colma!.  They  dwelt 
in  the  halls  of  Teutha ;  and  Oflaan  returned  to 
Sehr.a. 


T  2  LATRMON 
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THE  ARGUVIENT. 
ILatlimon,  a  Eritifh  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Fiiigal's  ab- 
fence  in  Ireland,  made  ade'cent  on  Morven,  and  advanced 
within  liglit  of  Selma  the  royal  palace.  Fingal  arrived  ia 
the  mean  time,  and  LaMimor  retreated  to  a  hill,  where  h\% 
army  was  fiirprifed  by  night,  and  himfelf  taken  prifonerby 
Oflian  and  G-aul  the  Ton  ol'  Momi  This  exploit  of  Ciaul 
and  Ofllan  bears  a  near  lefemblnnce  to  the  beautiful  epi(ode 
of  NiTus  and  Euryalus  in  Virgil's  ninth  yEneid.  The  poem 
op?ns,  with  the  firft  appearance  of  Fiiigal  on  the  coalt  of 
Morven,  and  ends,  it  may  be  fuppol'ed,  about  noon  the 
next  day. 

SELMA,  thy  halls  are  filent.  There  is  no  found 
in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave  tumbles 
aJone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of  the  fun  is  on 
the  field.  The  daughters  of  Morven  come  forth,, 
like  the  bow  of  the  fhower ;  they  look  towards  green 
Uilin  for  the  white  fails  of  the  king.  He  h3.d  pro- 
ir.ifed  to  return,  but  the  winds  of  the  noth.arofe. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  hke  a  llream  of 
dsrknefs  ?  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lathmon.  He  has  heard 
of  the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He  trufls  in  the  wind  of 
th.e  north.  His  foul  brightenswith  joy.  Why  dofl 
thou  come,  Lathmon  ?  The-  mighty  are  not  in 
Selma.  Why  comert  thou  with  thv  forward  fpcar  ? 
Will  the  daughters  of  Morven  fight  ?  But  flop,  O 
mighty  (tream,  in  thy  couife  !  Does  not  Lathmon 
behold  theie  fails  r  Why  doft  thou  vai-iiHi,  Lathmon, 
like  the  mift  of  the  lake  r  But  the  fqually  rtorm  is- 
behind  thee  ;  Fingal  purfues  thy  flf>ps  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  ftarted  from  fleep,  as  we 

rolled  oa  the  dark-blue  wave.     He  ftretched  his  hand 

T  3  to 
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to  his  fpe^r,  znd  his  heroes  rcfe  around.  We  knew 
that  he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they  often  defcended 
to  his  dreams,  when  tlie  fword  of  the  foe  rofe  over 
the  land  ;  and  the  battle  darkened  before  us.  "  Whi- 
ther hal^  thou  fled,  O  wind,"  faid  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  "  Doft  thou  ruftle  in  tlie  channbers  of  the 
fouth,  and  purfue  the  (bower  in  other  lands  ?  Why 
dofl:  thou  not  corne  to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of 
my  fcas  ?  Tiie  foe  if.  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and  the 
king  is  abf;nt.  But  let  each  bind  on  his  mail,  and 
e;ich  affume  li'.s  fliield.  Stretch  every  fpear  over  the 
wave;  Jet  every  fvvoid  be  unlheathed.  Lathmon* 
is  before  us  with  his  holt :  he  that  fied  j-  from 
Fingal  on  the  plains  cf  J.ona,  But  he  returns,  like 
a  v:ollct^lcd  ftream,  and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fir.gnl.  We  rudied  into 
Carmona's  bay.  GiTlan  afcended  the  hill ;  aid 
tlnae  ftiuck  his  boffy  fnield.  l"he  rock  of  Morven 
replied  ;  and  the  bounding  roes  came  f^rth.  The 
foes  weie  troubled  in  my  picfence:  and  collected 
their  d;;tkcncd  hcil: ;  for  1  Itcod,  like  a  cloud  on  the 
";ill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

IVionuiJ:  lat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  waters 
of  Strumoi)  ■?  :    his  locks  of  age  are  gray  :  he  leans 

forward 

*   It  i.  laid,  bv  tradition,  thnt  it  was  the  intelligence  oi  ' 
Lathnioii'3  iuvalion,  that  occafioned  Fingal's  return  fron* 
Ireland  ;   though  OlTian  more  poetically,  afcribes  the  caufc 
of  Fingal's  knowledge  to  hii  dream. 

t  He  aikides  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated 
I.athmcn.  'J  he  occ.uon  of  this  firft  war,  between  thofe 
lieroes,  is  told  by  OITian  in  another  poem,  wliich  the 
trandator  has  feen. 

^  Morni  was  chief  oi  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of 
riagal  u>d  his  fe.rhcr  Cemh.'d.  The  lad;  n^entioned  hero 
\VA;.  killed  ill  buttle  againft  Morni's  tribe  ;  but  the  valouf 
and  conduct  cf  Fmgal  reduced  them,  at  laft,  to  obedience. 
We  find  the  two  heroes  perfec1:ly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

^  Stru'-n-ione,  Jlream  of  ths  bill.  Here  the  proper 
r.ame  of  a  rivulet  in  the  neighbourho-jd  cf  Seima. 
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•forward  on  his  ftaff ;  young  Gau!  is  near  the  hero, 
hearing  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  he  rife, 
in  the  lire  of  his  foul,  at  the  miglity  deeds  of  Morni. 
The  aged  heard  the  found  of  Oihan's  ihield  :  he 
knew  the  fign  of  battle.  He  ftarted  at  once  from  his 
place.  His  gray  hair  parted  on  his  back.  He  re- 
members the  actions  of  other  years." 

"  My  fon,"  he  faid  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I  hear 
the  found  of  battle.  The  king  of  xMorven  is  re- 
turned, the  fign  of  war  is  heard.  (jO  to  the  halls  6f 
Strumon,  and  bring  his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the 
arms  which  my  father  wore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm 
begins  to  fail.  Take  thou  thy  armour,  O  Gaul  ; 
and  rulh  to  the  firft  o(  thy  battlts.  Let  thine  arm 
reach  to  the  renown  of  thy  fathers.  Be  thy  courfe 
in  the  field,  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Why  Ihouldll: 
thou  fear  death,  my  fon  !  the  valiant  fall  with  fame; 
their  Hiields  turn  the  dark  ftream  of  danger  away, 
and  renown  dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Doft  thou 
not  fee,  O  Gaul,  how  the  fteps  of  my  age  are  ho- 
noured ?  Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet 
him,  with  reverence,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with  filent 
joy,  on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger, 
my  fon  !  my  fword  lightened  through  the  darknefs 
of  battle.  The  llranger  melted  before  me;  the 
mighty  were  blafted  in  my  prefence," 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni:  the  aged  war- 
rior covered  himfelf  with  fteel.  He  took  the  fpear  in 
his  hand,  which  was  often  fiained  with  the  blood  of 
the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal,  his  fon  at- 
tended his  fteps.  The  fon  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over 
the  warrior,  when  he  came  in  the  locks  ot  his  age. 

*'  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon  !"  faid  the  rifing 
joy  of  Finga! ;  "  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy 
ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  fhone  in  bat- 
tles, like  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun  ;  when  he  dif- 
perfes  tiie  rtcrms  of  the  hill,  and  bri:\gs  peace  to  the 
glittering  ticlds.      But  why  didfl  thou  not  reft  in 

thine 
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thiGe  age  ?  TFiy  renown  is  in  the  fong.  The  people 
behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of  mighty 
Morni.  Why  didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  For 
the  foe  will  vanifn  before  FingaJ." 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  ths 
firength  cf  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to 
draw  the  fvvord  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its 
place.  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fliort  of  the 
mark;  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  lliield.  We 
decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and  our  llrength 
returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal,  his  foul 
has  delighted  in  the  aclions  of  Morni 's  youth  ;  but 
his  fword  has  not  been  hfted  againft  the  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  battle;  to 
direJl  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul, 
in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the  name 
of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the  people  !  that  the 
heroes  would  only  fay,  HeJwU  the  father  cf  Gaul.''' 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  "  Gaul  fliall 
hft  the  fword  in  battle.  But  he  fhall  lift  it  before 
Fingal ;  my  arm  fhall  defend  his  youth.  But  reft 
thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma  ;  and  hear  of  our  renowni 
Bid  the  harp  be  ftrung  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bard. 
arife,  that  thofe  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame;, 
and  the  foul  of  Morni  brighten  with  gladnefs. 
Offian  !  thou  haft  fought  in  battles :  the  blood  of. 
ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpear:  let  thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul 
in  the  llrife;  but  depart  not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal;, 
lelt  the  foe  find  you  alone ;  and  your  fame  fail  at 
once." 

J  faw*  Gaul  in  his  arras,  and  my  foul  was  mixed  I 
with  his  :   for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  i" 

he! 

*   Ofiian   fpeak?.     Th.e  contrail  between   the    old   and^  li 
young  heroes  is  flrongiy  marked.     The  circumftance  of  the 
iatter's   drawing  their  fwords  is  well  imagined,  and  agrees- 
with   the   impatience  of  you.n^  foldiers,  jufl  entered  ufoui  ( 
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lie  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words 
of  friendfhip  in  fecret ;  and  the  lightning  of  our 
fwords  poured  together ;  for  we  drew  them  behiiid 
the  wood,  and  tried  the  flrength  of  our  arms  on  the 
empty  air. 

Niglit  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat  at  the 
beam  of  tl:e  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide  with  all  his 
gray  waving  locks.  Their  difcourfe  is  of  other 
times,  and  the  actions  of  their  fathers.  Three  bards, 
at  times,  touched  the  harp  ;  and  Ullin  was  near  with 
his  fong.  He  fung  of  the  mighty  Comhal;  but 
darknefs  gathered*  on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his 
red  eye  on  Ullin  ;  and  the  fong  of  the  bard  ceafed. 
Fingal  obferved  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  fpoke. 

"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  z"  Let  the 
days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers  con- 
tended in  battle  J  but  we  meet  together,  at  the  feaft. 
Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foes,  and  they  melt 
before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our  fathers 
be  forgot,  king  of  molTy  Strumon." 

"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I  re- 
member thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible  in 
battle  ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly.  My  eyes 
•were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king  of  heroes  fell. 
The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal,  and  the  feeble  remain  on 
the  hills.  How  many  heroes  have  pafled  away,  ia 
the  days  of  Morni !  And  I  did  not  ihun  the  battle  ; 
neither  did  I  fly  from  the  ftrife  of  the  valiant.  Now 
let  the  friends  of  Fingal  reft;  for  the  night  is  around; 
that  they  may  rife,    with  ftrength,  to  battle  againft 

car-borne 


*  Ullin  liad  chofen  ill  the  uibjedV  of  his  fong.     The 

darkiiffs  ivbicb  gathered  on  MornVs  broti',  did  not 
pi  creed  from  any  diHike  he  h^d  to  Gomhal's  name,  though 
they  uerc  foes,  but  from  his  fear  tl«'.t  the  fong  would 
awaken  Fingal  to  remembrance  of  the  feuds  which  had 
fubfifted  of  old  between  the  families.  Fingal's  fpcech  cu 
this  otcafion  abounds  with  gcnerclity  and  good  fei*de. 
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Lathmon.  I  hear  the  found  of  his  hoft,  like  thun- 
der heard  on  a  diftant  heath.  OfTian  !  and  fair-haired 
Gaul !  ye  are  fwift  in  tlie  race.  Obferve  the  foes  of 
Fingal  from  that  woody  hill.  But  approach  them 
not,  your  fathers  are  not  near  to  fliieid  you.  I.Lt 
not  your  fame  fall  at  once.  The  valour  of  youth 
may  fail." 

\ V  e  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy,  and 
moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps  are  on 
the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  a!l  its  ftars. 
The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the  field.  The 
diftant  noife  of  the  foe  reached  our  ears.  It  was 
then  Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour;  his  hand  half- 
unfheathed  the  fword. 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  he  faid,  "  why  burns  the  foul 
of  Gaul  ?  my  heart  beats  high.  My  fteps  are  dif- 
ordered ;  and  my  hand  trembles  on  my  '"word. 
When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens 
before  me,  and  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble 
thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the  fpear  ? 
How  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if  we  fliould  rufn 
on  the  foe  !  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the  fong  ; 
and  our  Iteps  be  (lately  in  the  eyes  of  the  brave." 

"  Son. of  Morni,''  I  replied,  "my  foul  delights 
in  battle.  I  delight  to  Ihine  in  battle  alone,  and  to 
give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the  foe 
Ihould  prevail ;  fnall  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king  .? 
7  hey  are  terrible  in  his  difpleafure,  and  like  the 
flames  of  death.  But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his 
wrath.  Offian  flwll  prevail  or  fall.  But  fhall  tlie 
fame  of  the  vanquKhed  rife  ?  They  pafs  away  like 
a  fliadow.  But  the  fame  of  Oflian' (hall  rife.  His 
deeds  fhall  be  like  his  fathers.  Let  us  rufh  in  ou:- 
arms;  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  ruih  to  battle.  Gaul  ' 
if  thou  (halt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty  wall.  Tell 
to  Everaliin  that,  I  fell  with  fame  ;  carry  this  fword  to 
Brano's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when 
the  years  of  his  youth  (Iwll  arife." 

"  Son 
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"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figli ; 
<'  (hall  I  return  after  OlTian  is  low  !  What  would 
my  father  fay,  and  Fingal  king  of  men  ?  The  feeble 
would  turn  their  eyes  and  fay,  Behold  the  mighty  Gaul 
'iuho  left  his  frund  in  his  blood  r  Ye  (hall  not  behold 
me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the  midft  of  my  renown. 
Oflinn  !  I  have  heard  from  my  father  the  mighty 
deeds  of  heroes;  their  mighty  deeds  when  alone j 
for  tlie  foul  increafes  in  danger." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied  and  (^rode  before  hlin 
on  the  heath,  "  our  fathers  Hiall  praife  our  valour, 
when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of  gladnefs  fiiall 
rife  on  tl\cir  fouls,  when  their  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

They  will  fay,  Our  fons  have  not  f  alien  like  the  giafs  of 
the  field,  for  tfiey  fread  death  around  them.        But    why 

(liould  we  think  of  the  narrow  houfe  ?  The  fword 
defends  the  valiant.  But  death  purfues  the  flight  of 
the  feeble ;  and  their  renown  is  not  heard." 

We  rulhed  foward  through  night;  and  came  to 
the  roar  of  a  ftream  which  bent  its  blue  courfe  round 
the  foe,  through  trees  that  echoed  to  its  noife;  we 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  ftream,  and  faw  the  fleeping 
holt.  Their  iires  were  decayed  on  the  plain :  and 
the  lonely  fteps  of  their  fcouts  v\'ere  diibnt  far.  I 
ftretched  my  fj-'car  before  me  to  fuppor t  my  ftcps  over 
the  ilream.  But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  (poke  the 
words  of  the  valiant. 

"  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal  rufh  on  a  fleeping  foe  ? 
Shall  he  come  like  a  blafl:  bv  night  when  it  overturns 
the  young  trees  in  fecret  ?  Finga!  did-  not  thus  receive 
his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  R;ray  hairs  of 
IMorni,  for  actions  like  thefe.  Strike,  Chilian,  ftrike 
..t]\e  fliie'd  of  battle,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife.  Let 
tbcm  meet  Gaul  in  his  firft  battle,  that  he  may  try 
the  flrength  of  lus  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my  burfl- 
in^  tears  defcended.  "  And  the  foe  (hall  meet  Gaui," 
I  i..iu  :    "  the  fjme  of  Morni's  fon  flial!  arife.     But 

rulh 
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rurti  not  too  far,  my  hero  :  let  the  gleam  of  thy  fteel 
be  near  to  Oflian.  Let  our  hands  join  in  llaughter. 
Gaul !  doft  thou  not  behold  that  rock  ?  Its  gray  fide 
dimly  gleams  to  the  liars.  If  the  foe  fliall  prevail, 
let  our  back  be  towards  the  rock.  Then  flull  theyi 
fear  to  approach  our  fpears ;  for  death  is  in  our 
hands." 

I  ftruck  thrice  my  echoing  (hield.  The  flarting 
£oQ  arofe.  We  rufhed  on  in  the  found  of  our  arms. 
1  heir  crowded  fteps  fly  over  the  heath ;  for  they 
thought  that  ihe  mighty  f'ingal  came;  and  the 
ftrength  of  their  arms  withered  away.  The  found  of 
their  flight  was  like  that  of  flame,  wiien  it  ruflies 
through  the  blafted  groves.  It  was  then  the  fpear  of 
Gaul  flew  in  its  ftrength :  it  was  then  his  fword  arofe. 
Cremor  fell;  and  mighty  Leth.  Durithormo  llrug- 
gled  in  his  blood.  The  fleel  rulhed  through  Crotha'sj 
fide,  as  bent,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear ;  the  black  flrcam 
poured  from  the  wound,  and  hifled  on  the  half- 
extinguiflied  oak,  Cathmin  faw  tlie  fl:cps  of  the 
hero  behind  him,  and  afcendcd  a  blailed  tree;  but 
the  fpear  pierced  him  from  behind.  Shrieking, 
panting,  he  fell ;  mofs  and  withered  branches  purfue 
his  fall,  and  flrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Alorni,  in  the  firft  of 
thy  battles.  Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy  fide,  thou 
laft  of  Fingal's  race  !  Oflian  rufhed  forwaul  in  his 
ftrenglh,  and  the  people  fell  before  him  ;  as  the  grafi 
by  the  ftaff  of  the  boy,  when  he  whiilles  along  the 
field,  and  the  gray  beard  of  the  thiflle  falls,  ]^ut; 
carelefs  the  youth  moves  on  ;  his  fteps  are  towardi'l 
the  defart. 

Gray  morning  rofe  around  us,  the  winding  ftream." 
are  bright  along  the  h  ath.  The  foe  gathered  on  ;• 
hill ;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe.  He  bent  th< 
red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  filent  in  his  fifing  grief' 
He  often  ftr-jck  his  bofly  fluield  ;  nnJ  h;3  fteps  an 

unequj 
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unequal  on  the  heath.  I  faw  the  dirtant  darknefs 
of  the  hero,  and  I  fpoke  to  Morni's  (on. 

"  Car-borne*  chief  of  Strumon,  dort  thou  behold 
the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hiJl  in  their  wrath. 
Let  our  fteps  be  towards  the  king  f.  He  fhall  rife  in 
his  ftrength,  and  the  lioft  of  Lathmon  vanifh.  Our 
fame  is  around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged  J 
will  rejoice.  But  let  us  fly,  fon  of  MornI,  Lath- 
mon defcends  tlie  hill."  "  Then  let  our  freps  be 
flow,"  replied  the  fair-haired  Gaul ;  "  left  the  foe 
fay,  with  a  fmile,  BMd  the  loarrm-s  of  nigh,  they  are, 
like  ghofts,  teirible  in  darknefs,  but  they  melt  aivay  before  tlte 
beam  of  the  eajl.  Olfian,  take  the  (hield  of  Gormar 
who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear,  that  the  aged  heroes  may 
rejoice,  when  they  (hall  behold  the  adions  of  thek 
fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Suhnath  |l 
came  to  car-borne  Lathmon ;  Sulmath  chief  ot 
Dutha  at  the  dark-rolling  ftream  of  Duvranna§. 
"  Why  doft  thou  not  ru(h,  fon  of  Nuath,  with 'a 
thoufand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  defcend 
with  thy  hoft,  before  the  warriors  fly  ?  their  blue 
arms  are  beaming  to  the  rifing  light,  and  their  fteps 
are  before  us  on  the  heath." 

Vol.  L  U  "  Son 

*  Car-borne  is  a  title  of  honour  bellowed,  by  Ofiian, 
indifcrlinlnately  on  every  liero  ;  as  every  chief,  in  his 
time,  kept  a  chariot  or  litter  by  way  of  ftate. 

t   FIngal. 

\   Fingal  and  Morni. 

I)  Suil-mhath,  a  man  of  good  eyefghl. 

\  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  tnoinitain-Jiream,  What  river 
Avent  by  this  name,  in  the  days  of  O/Tian,  is  not  eafily 
ifcertaincd,  at  thisdillance  of  time.  A  river  in  Scotland, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Banff,  flill  retalriS  the  name  of 
Duvraft.  If  that  is  meant,  by  OITian,  in  this  paffage, 
Lathmon  muft  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Pldlifh  nation,  or 
thofe  Caledonians  wljo  inhabited  of  old  the  eaRern  coaft 
of  Scotland, 
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"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Lathmon,  "  ftiaU 
my  hofl:  defccnd  !  They  are  but  two,  fon  of  Dutha, 
and  fliall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel  ?  Nuiith  would; 
mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  departure  of  his  fame. 
His  eyes  would  turn  from  I.athmon,  when  the  tread 
of  his  feet  app.roached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes, 
chief  of  Dutha,  for  I  behold  the  ftately  fteps  of 
Offian.  His  fame  is  worthy  of  my  fteel  j  lethirai 
fight  with  Lathmon." 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the  words- 
of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  ftiield  on  my  arm;  and 
Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of  Morni.  We-; 
returned  to  the  murmuring  ftream  ;  Lathmon  came 
in  his  Hrength.  His  dark  hoft  rolled,  like  the  clouds, 
behind  him  :  but  the  fon  of  Nuiith  was  bright  in  his 
flee!. 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy  fame  has 
grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of  my 
people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  !  Lift  now 
thy  fpear  againft  Lathmon  ;  and  lay  tlie  fon  of  Nuiith 
low.  Lay  him  low  among  his  people,  or  thou 
thyfelf  muft  fall.  It  (hall  never  be  told  in  my  halls  s 
that  my  warriors  fell  in  my  prefence  ;  that  they  fellj 
in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when  his  fword  refted. 
.by  his  fide:  the  blue  eyes  of  Cutha*  would  roll  in 
tears,  and  her  fteps  be  lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dun-- 
lathmon, 

"  Neither  (hall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  that  the 
fon  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  fteps  covered  withf 
darknefs,  yet  would  not  Oflian  fly  ;  his  foul  wouldi 
meet  him  and  fay.  Does  the  bard  of  Selma  fear  the  foe? 
No :  he  does  not  fear  the  foe.  His  joy  is  in  the 
midft  of  battle." 

Lathmon  came  en  with  his  fpear,  and  pierced  thei 
(hieid  of  Oflian.     I  felt  the  cold  fteel  at  my  fide: 

and' 

*  Cutha  appears  to  have  been  Lathmon's  wife  otj 
minrefs. 
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and  drew  the  f-.vord  of  Mornl :  I  cut  the  fpear  ia 
twain  J  the  bright  point  fdl  glittering  on  the  ground. 
The  ion  of  Nuiith  burnt  in  his  wrath,  and  lifted 
high  his  founding  fliield.  His  dark  eyes  rolkd  above 
it,  as  bending  forward,  it  (hone  like  a  gate  of  brafs. 
But  Olhan's^fpear  pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  bolles, 
and  funk  in  a  tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  ihield 
hung  on  the  quivering  lance  !  but  Latlimon  ftill  ad- 
vanced. Gaul  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  chief,  and 
ill  etched  his  buckler  before  my  fword  ;  when  it  de- 
fcended,  in  a  ftreain  of  light  over  the  king  of  Dua- 
lathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni,  and  the  tear 
ftartcd  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  Iword  of  his 
fathers  on  t!\e  ground,  and  fpoke  the  woids  vt  the 
valiant.  "  Why  ihou'd  Latlimon  fight  againfl:  the 
fiill  of  mortal  men  ?  Your  fouls  are  beams  from  hea- 
ven ;  your  i'words  the  flames  of  death.  Who  can 
equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whofe  anions  are  fo 
great  in  youth  ?  O  that  ye  were  in  the  halls  of 
Nuarh,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lathmon  !  then 
would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did  not  yield  to 
the  feeble.  But  vvlio  comes,  a  miglny  fiream,  along 
the  echoing  lieath  ?  the  little  hills  are  troubled  before 
him,  and  a  choufand  fpirits  are  on  the  beams  of  his 
fteel ;  ihe  fpirits*  of  thofe  who  are  to  fall  by  the  aim 
of  the  king  of  rcfounding  Morvcn.  Kappy  art  thou, 
O  Fingal,  thy  fons  (hall  right  thy  battles;  they  go 
for:h  before  thee ;  and  they  return  with  the  fte'ps  of 


renown.' 


f^ingal  came,   in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fecret 

over  the  actions  of  his  fon.    Morni's  face  brightened 

wvith    gladnefs,    and    his   aged    eyes   looked    faintlv 

through  the  tears-  of  joy.     We  came  to  the  halis  of 

U  2  Sehna, 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Offian's  time,  that  each  penon 
hnd  his  attending  Ipirit.  Tue  tradiiiois  coaceniing  thio  ■ 
opiuioa  are  da;k  aad  UKfatisfa-lory. 
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Selma,  and  fat  round  the  feafl  of  fhells.  The  maids 
of  the  fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly 
blulhing  Everallin.  Her  dark  hair  fpread  on  her  neck 
cf  fnow,  her  eye  rolled  in  fecret  on  OiTian ;  fhe 
touched  the  harp  of  mufic,  and  we  blcffed  the  daugh- 
ter of  Branno. 

P'ingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Dunlath- 
men's  battling  king.     The  fword  of  Trenmor  trem- 
bled by  his   fide,    as  he   lifted  up  his  mighty  arm. 
*'■  Sen   of  Nu'i'h,"  he  faid,  "  why  doft  thou  fearch 
for  fame  in  A4orven  ?   We  are  net  of  the  race  of  the 
feeble;    nor   do  our  fwords  gleam  over  the   weak. 
When  did  we  come  to  Dunlathmon,  with  the  found 
of  war?    Fingal  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though 
his  arm  is  ftrong.     My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of! 
tiie  haughty.      i  he  lightning  of  my  fieel  pours  on' 
tht   p'oud  in  arms.     The  battle  comes;    and   the' 
tombs  of  the  valiant  rife  ;    the  tombs  of  my  people 
rife,  O  my  fathers  !  and  I  at  lalt  muft  remain  alone. 
But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure  of  I 
my  foul  (hall  be  one  ftream  of  light.     Lathmon  ! 
retire  to  thy  place.     Turn  thv  battles,  to  other  lands. ; 
The  race  of  Morven  are  renowned,  and  their  foes^ 
are  the  ions  of  the  unhappy." 


OITHONA; 


j 
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THE   AKGUMfc-Nr. 
Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  altciadeil  Lathiiion  into  his  own  coun- 
try,   after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven,   as  related  in  the 
preceding  poem.    He  was  kindly  entertained  by   Niiarh   the 
lather  of  Latlmion,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter  Oitho' 
na.     The   lady  was  no  iefs  enamoured  of  Gaul,    at'd  a  day 
was  fixed  for  their  marriage.     In  the  mean  time  Fingai, 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Brittms, 
fent  for   Guil     He    obeyed,    and  went  ;    l»ut   not  witiiout 
projnifing  to  Oithona  to  return,  if  he  fiirvived  the  war,  by 
,.     a  certain  day.     Lathmon  too  was  obliged  to  attend  his  fa- 
r     tl'.er  Nuath  in  his  war',  and  Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dun- 
\     larhmon,   the    feat    of  the  fanii'y.     Danronunath,   loid    of 
V      Uthal,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  ti^e  Orkneys,  taking  advantage 
>      of  the  abfeiice  of  her  friends,  came  and  canied  oiF,  byforce, 
fr*     Oithona,  who  had  formerly  rejected  his  lo»e,   into  Trojiia- 
thon,  a  ilefait  ifiai'.d,   where  lie  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 
Caul  returned  on  the  day  appointed;   heard  of  the  rape,  and 
failed  to  Troinathon,  to  rcvengs  hinifelf  on  DaiTi'oninrath. 
\Vhen  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  dilcoii(blate,  and-reiblved  - 
not   to  fiir\i\e   the  !ofs  of  her  honour.     Siie  told  Inm  the. 
Itory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  fhe  fcarce  ended,   when  Dun- 
rommath  with  hii  foilowei  s,  appeared  at  the  further  end  of 
the  ifland.     Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him,  recommending  to 
•     Oithona  to  retire,   till  tl;e  battle  was  over     She  feemingly 
obeyed,    but  ftie  fecretly  armed  herfelf,  rnflied   into    tie 
thickeft  of  the  battle,   and  was  mortally  wounded      Gaul 
piirfuing  the  flying  enemy,   found  her  juft  expiring  on  tht: 
field,  he  mourned  over  her,  raiied  her  comb,  and  returned' 
to  Morven     Thus  is  the  ftory  lianded  down  by  traditicn; 
nor  is  it   given  with  any  material  aiffercnce  in  the  pi. em,  . 
which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Danlathmon,   after  the 
rape  of  Oithona.. 

DAR.KNESS  dwells  around  Dunlalhmon, 
though  the  moon  fliews  lialf  htr  face  on  the 
hill.  The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  e\es  away  ; 
/or  ftie  beholds  the  grief  that  is  coir.intg.     The  fon 

of 
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of  Mornl  IS  on  the  plain ;  but  there  is  no  found  in 
the  hall.  No  long-lireaming  beam  of  light  comes 
trembling  through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of  Oi- 
thona*  IS  not  heard  amidft  the  noife  of  the  ftreams 
of  Duvranna  "  Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beauty, 
dark-!vaired  daughter  of  Nuiiih  ?  Lathmon  is  in  the 
field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didflpromife  to  remain 
in  the  hall ;  thou  didft  promife  to  remain  in  tlie  hall 
till  the  fon  of  Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned, 
from  Strumon,  to  the  maid  of  his  love.  The  tear; 
was  on  thy  cheek  at  his  departure  :  the  figh  rofe  "in. 
fecret  in  thy  breaft.  But  thou  dolt  not  come  to 
meet  him,  with  fongs,  with  the  lightly-tremblingi 
found  of  the  harp." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came  to 
Dunlathmcn's  towers.  The  gates  were  open  and 
dark.  ll:ie  winds  were  blufteriug  in  the  hall.  The 
trees  firowed  the  tlirefhold  with  leaves ;  and  the  mur- 
mur of  night  was  abroad.  Sad  and  filent,  at  a  rock, 
the  fon  of  Morni  fat :  his  foul  trembled  for  the  maid; 
but  he  knew  tiot  v.'hilher  to  turn  his  courfe.  "ihe 
fon  f  cf  Leth  flood  at  a  diflance,  and  heard  the 
■winds  in  Uis  bufhy  hair.  But  he  did  not  ralle  his 
voice,  for  he  faw  the  forrow  of  Gaul. 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  heroes.  The  vifions  ofl 
night  arcfe.  Oiihona  ftood  in  a  dream,  before  the 
eyes  of  Morn'.'s  fon.  Ker  dark  hair  was  loofe  and 
difordered :  her  lovely  eye  rolled  in  tears.  Blood 
flained  her  fnowy  arm.  The  robe  half  liid  then 
wound  of  her  breafl.  She  ftood  over  the  chief,  and,, 
her  voice  was  heard. 

*'  S.'eeps  the  fon  of  Pvlorni,  he  tliat  was  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Oithona  .^    Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diftant 

rdtk, 

*   Oil  bona,   the  virgin  cf  the  ivave. 

t  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  mofl  fa- 
mous hevecs.     He  ana  three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  , 
his  e>p:dition  to  Tromathon, 
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rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  low  r  The  Tea 
rolls  round  the  dark  ille  of  Tromathon;  I  fit  in  my 
tears  in  the  cave.  Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O  Gaul,  the 
dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is  there  in  the 
rage  of  his  love.     And  what  can  Oithona  do  ?" 

A  rougher  blafl:  rulhed  through  the  oak.  The 
dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his  afpen  fpear; 
he  Hood  in  the  rage  of  wrath.  Often  did  his  eyes 
turn  to  the  eaft,  and  accufe  the  la^iiig  light.  At 
length  the  morning  came  forth.  The  hero  lifted  up 
the  fail.  The  winds  came  ruftling  from  the  hill ; 
and  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  the 
third  day  arofe  Tromithon*  like  a  blue  Ihield  in  the 
midft  of  the  fea.  The  white  wave  roared  againft  its 
rocks  ;  fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft.  She  looked  on 
the  roll  ng  waters,  and  her  tears  defcend.  But  when 
ftie  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  (lie  ikrted  and  turned  her 
eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent  and  red  ;  her 
white  arm  trembles  by  her  fide.  Thrice  Hie  ftrove  to 
fiy  from  his  prefence  j  but  her  fteps  failed  her  as  ihe 
went. 

"  Daughter  of  Nuiith,"  faid  the  hero,  "why  dofl 
thou  fiy  from  Gaul  ^  Does  my  eyes  fcnd  forth  the 
flume  of  death  r  Or  darkens  hatred  in  my  foul  ? 
Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eart  rifing  in  a  land 
unknown.  But  thou  covereft  thy  face  with  fadnefs, 
daughter  of  high  Dunlathmon  ?  Is  the  foe  of  Oi- 
thona near  ?  My  foul  burns  to  meet  him  in  battle. 
'J  he  fword  trembles  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,  and  longs 
to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak,  daughter  of  Nuiith, 
doft  thou  not  beho'd  my  tears  ?" 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  figh- 
ing  maid,  "  why  Cornell  thou  over  the  dark-blue 
wave  to  Nliath's  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  I 
not  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock, 
that  iitts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  llrows  its  withered 

leaves 

*  Trcin-tlionj  bctivy  or  deep  founding  "..\jve. 
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leaves  on  the  blafl  ?  Why  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul, 
to  hear  my  departing  figh  ?  1  pafs  away  in  my  youth; 
and  my  name  Hiall  not  be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard 
with  ibrrow,  and  the  tears  of  Nuiith  will  fall,  lliou 
wilt  be  fad,  fon  of  I^lorni,  for  the  fallen  fame  of 
Oithona.  But  ihe  fliall  fleep  in  the  narrow  tomb, 
far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why  didft  thou 
come,  cinef  of  Strumon,  to  the  fea-beaf  rocks  o£. 
lYomaihon  ?" 

"  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Nuiith  !  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  btfore 
nie;  or  Morni's  fon  ihall  fall.  Oithona!  when:, 
Gaul  is  l©w,  raife  my  tomb  on  that  oozy  rock;  and'J 
when  the  dark  bounding  fliip  fhall  pafs,  call  the  fonS' 
of  the  Tea ;  call  them,  and  give  this  fword,  that  they. 
may  carry  it  to  Morni's  hall ;  that  the  gray-haired 
liero  may  ceafe  to  look  towards  the  delart  for  the: 
return  of  his  fon." 

"  And  fhall  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  live,"  Hie  re- 
plied with  a  burfting  figh  ?  "  Shall  1  Ijve  in  Troma— 
thon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  f  My  heart  is  not  of' 
that  rock ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea,  which 
lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath' 
the  ftorm.  The  blaft  which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  fhall 
fpread  the  branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  flvall 
wither  together,  fon  of  car-borne  Morni !  The  nar- 
row houfe  is  pleafant  to  me,  and  the  gray  flone  of- 
the  dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  fea— 
furrounded  Tromathon.  Nigiit*  caiT;e  on  with  her 
clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lathmon,  when  he 
went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers,  to  the  mofs-covered> 
rock  of  Duthormoth ;  night  came  on,  and  I  fat  in 
tlie  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  l^he  wind  was-, 
abroad  in  the  trees.  I  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy- 
rofe  in  my  face;    for  I   thought  of  thy  return.     It 

was 

*   Oithona  relates  how  flic  was  carried  away  by  Dun-  ^' 
roaimath. 
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the  chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength  of  Dun- 
rommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  lire :  the  blood  of  my 
people  was  on  his  fword.  They  who  defended  Oi- 
thona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief.  What  could  I  do  ? 
My  arm  was  weak. ;  it  could  not  lift  the  fpear.  He 
took  me  in  my  grief,  amidrt  my  tears  he  railed  the 
fail.  He  feared  the  returning  rtrengih  of  Lathmon, 
the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona.  But  behold  he 
comes  with  his  people  !  the  dark  wave  is  divided 
before  him  !  Wliither  wilt  thou  turn  thy  fteps,  fon 
of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  warriors  of  Dunrom- 
maih !" 

"  My  fteps  never  turned  from  battle,"  replied  the 
hero  as  he  unOieathed  his  fword  ;  "  and  (hall  1  begin 
to  fear,  Oithona,  when  thy  foes  are  near  r  Go  to 
thy  cave,  daughter  of  Nuaih,  till  our  battle  ceafe. 
Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers ;  and  the 
founding  quiver  of  Morni.  Let  our  three  warriors 
bend  the  yew.  Ourfelves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They 
are  an  holt  on  the  rock  ;  but  our  fouls  are  ftrong." 

The  daughter  of  Nuiith  went  to  the  cave ;  a 
troubled  joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of 
the  lightning  on  a  flormy  cloud.  Her  foul  was  re- 
folved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-look- 
ing eye.  Dunrommaih  fiowiy  approached;  for  he 
faw  the  fon  of  Morni.  Contempt  contratSted  his 
face,  a  fmile  is  on  his  dark-brown  cheek ;  his  red 
eye  rolled,  half-concealed,  beneath  his  fliaggy  brows. 

"  Whence  are  the  Ions  of  the  lea,"  begun  the 
gloomy  chief?  "  Have  tlie  winds  driven  \ou  to  the 
rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come  you  in  learch  of  the 
white-handed  daughter  of  Kuiath  ?  Tlie  Ions  of  the 
unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dun- 
rommath.  His  eyes  fpares  not  the  weak,  and  he 
delights  in  the  blood  of  itrangers.  Oithona  is  a  beam 
of  light,  and  the  chief  of  Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  fccret ; 
would  thou  come  on  its  lovclincfs  like  a  cloud,  fon 
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of  the  feeble  hand  !    Thou  mayfl  come,  but  (Ijait 
thou  return  to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  !" 

".  Doft  thou  not  know  me,"  faid  Gau],  "  red-- 
haired  chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwlft  on  the 
heath,  in  the  battle  of  car- borne  Lathmon  ;  when 
the'fword  of  Morni's  fon  purfued  his  hoft,  in  Mor- 
ven's  woody  land.  Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee.  But 
do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ?  I  am  not  of  the  race 
of  the  feeble." 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms ;  Dunrommath  fhrunk. 
behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of  Gaul  pierced 
the  gloomy  chief,  and  his  fword  lopped  off  his  heaJ, 
as  it  bended  in  death.  The  fon  of  Morni  fliook  it 
thrice  by  the  lock ;  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath 
fled.  The  arrows  of  Alorven  purfued  them :  tea 
fell  on  the  mofly  rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding 
fail,  and  bound  on  the  echoing  deep.  Gaul  ad- 
vanced towards  the  cave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a 
youth  leaning  againfl:  a  rock.  An  arrow  had  pierced 
his  fide  :  and  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  helmet.. 
The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  is  fad,  he  came  and  fpok& 
the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the: 
mournful  brow  ?  I  have  fearched  for  the  herbs  of  the 
mountains ;  I  have  gathered  them  on  the  fecret 
banks  of  their  flreams.  I\Iy  hand  has  clofed  the: 
wound  of  the  valiant,  and  their  eyes  have  blcfled  the 
fon  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt  thy  fathers,  warrior?' 
Were  they  of  the  fons  of  the  mighty  :  Sadnefs  Ihali- 
come,  like  nighr,  on  thy  native  Areams ;  for  thou, 
art  fallen  in  thy  youth." 

"  My  f.ithers,"  replied  the  (Granger,  "  were  of  theu 
race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  fliall  not  be  fad  ;  (of 
my  fame  is  departed  like  m.orning  miih  High  walls- 
rile  on  the  banks  of  Duvranna  ;  and  fee  their  molTyi 
towers  in  the  flream  ;  a  rock  afcends  behind  them' 
with  its   beading  firs.     Thou  mayii  behold  it  far; 
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diftant.  There  my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned 
in  battle  :  give  him  this  ghttering  helmet." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  for  it  was 
•the  wounded  Oithona.  She  had  armed  herfelf  in  the 
cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes 
are  half-clofed ;  the  blood  pours  from  her  fide. 
"  Son  of  Morni,"  flie  faid,  "  prepare  the  narrow 
tomb.  Sleep  comes,  like  a  cloud,  on  my  foul. 
The  eyes  of  Oithona  are  dim.  O  had  I  dwelt  at 
Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame  '  then 
had  my  years  come  on  with  joy;  and  the  virgins 
would  blefs  my  fteps.  But  1  fall  in  youth,  fon  of 
Morni,  and  my  father  (hall  blufh  in  his  hall." 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The 
mournful  hero  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to  Mor- 
ven  ;  but  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Oflian 
took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  The  bright- 
nefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his  figh  rofe, 
at  times,  in  the  midft  of  his  friends,  like  blarts  that 
ihake  their  unfrequent  wings,  after  the  ftormy  winds 
are  laid. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  Oilian  la- 
menting the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Olfian,  to  divert 
her  g,vief,  relates  his  own  actions  in  an  evpeditifln  whith  he 
undertook,  at  Fingal's  C(  mmand,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty 
king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland;  againft  Kothmar  who 
invaded  his  dominions  Tlie  ftory  is  delivered  down  thus, 
in  tradition.  Crothar  king  of  Croma  being  blind  with  age, 
and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field,  Rothmar  the  chief  cf 
Tromlo  reTolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered 
of  annexing  the  dominions  of  Croihar  to  his  own.  fie  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  country  iubjeift  to  Crothar,  but 
wiiicli  iie  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was  at  the  time,  fu- 
preme  king  of  Ireland 
.  Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefi,  nnfit  fir 
a<^lion,  fent  for  aid  to  Flngal  kin^^  of  Scotland  ;  who  ordered 
his  ff'n  Oifian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before  his  ar- 
rival, Fovar-gormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rothm-ir, 
•was  flain  himlelf,  ar.d  his  forces  totally  defeated  Oill.i-t 
renewed  the  war;  came  to  battle,  killed  Rothmar,  and 
routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered  of  its  ere- 
mies,  Ollian  returned  to  Scotla-ul. 

"  TT  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few  are  his  vifits 
X  to  the  dreams  of  Alalvina  I  Open  your  airy 
[  halls,  ye  fathers  of  mighty  Tofcar.  Unfold  the  gates 
I  of  your  clouds  ;  the  (leps  of  Malvina's  departure  are 
I  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  the 
i  fluttering  of  my  foul.  Why  didil:  thou  come,  O 
j  blaft,  from  the  dajk-rolling  of  the  lake  r  Thy  ruftling 
i  wing  was  in  the  trees,  the  dream  of  Malvina  de- 
:  parted.  But  Aie  beheld  her  love,  when  hh  robe  of 
.  tniil  flew  on  the  wind  ;  the  beam  of  the  fun  was  on 
^j  his  fkirrs,  they  glittered  like  tlie  gold  of  the  ftranger. 
I  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few  are  his  vifits  to  my 
fi    dreams  ! 

Vol  I.  X  "But 
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"  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon 
of  mighty  Ollian.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of 
the  eart;  my  tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of  night. 
I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all 
my  branches  round  me ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a 
blart:  from  the  defart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low ; 
the  fpring  returned  with  its  (howers,  but  no  leaf  of 
mine  aroie.  The  virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall, 
and  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on 
the  ic^ieek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my 
grief.  Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid ;  thou  firft  of 
the  maids  of  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of 
the  morning,  and  rtately  in  thy  fight  ?" 

Pleafanf  is  thy  fong  in  Oilian's  ear,  daughter  of 
ftreamy  Lutha  !  Thou  haft  heard  the  mufic  of  de- 
parted bards  in  the  dream  of  thy  reft,  when  fleep  fell 
on  thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Moruth*.  When 
thou  didft  return  from  the  chafe,  in  the  day  of  the 
fun,  thou  haft  heard  the  mufic  of  the  bards,  and  thy 
fong  is  lovely.  It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  melts 
the  foul.  'J'here  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells 
in  the  breaft  of  the  fad.  But  forrow  waftes  the 
iTiounjful,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
few.  They  fall  away,  like  the  hower  on  which  the 
fun  looks  in  his  ftrength  ufter  the  mildew  has  paiTed 
over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. 
Attend  to  the  tale  of  OiT.an,  O  maid  ;  he  remembers 
the  days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  conunanded  ;  I  raifed  my  fails,  and 
rulhed  into  the  bay  of  Croma  :  into  Croma's  found-  • 
ing  bay  in  lovely  Innis-fail  f.  High  on  the  coaft  : 
arcjfe  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  Ipears  ;  Crothar 
renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth ;  but  age  dwelt ; 
then  around  the  chief.  Rothinar  railed  the  fwonl  I 
sgainll  the  hero ;  and  the  wrath  of  Fingal  burned. . 
He  lent  Offian  to  meet  Rothmar  in  battle,  for  the 
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chief  of  Croma  was  the  companion  of  his  youth.  I 
fent  the  bard  before  me  with  fongs  ;  I  came  into  the 
hall  of  Crothar.  There  fat  the  hero  amidft  the  arms 
of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes  had  failed.  His  gray  locks 
waved  around  a  ftafF,  on  which  the  warrior  leaned. 
He  hummed  the  fong  of  other  times,  when  the  found 
of  our  arms  readied  his  ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ftretched 
his  aged  hand,  and  blefled  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

"  Offian,"  faid  the  hero,  "  the  ftrength  of  Cro- 
thar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  hft  the  fword,  as 
on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha  !  He  wai 
the  firft  of  mortal  men ;  but  Crothar  had  alfo  his 
fame.  The  king  of  Morven  praifcd  me,  and  he 
placed  on  my  arm  the  boffy  fliield  of  Calthar,  whom 
the  hero  had  flain  in  war.  Doft  thou  not  behold  it 
on  the  wall,  for  Crorhar's  eyes  have  failed  ?  Is  thy 
ftrength,  like  thy  father's,  Offian  ?  let  the  aged  feel 
thine  arm." 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  feels  it  with  his 
aged  hands.  The  figh  rofe  in  his  bieaft,  and  his 
tears  deicended.  "  Thou  art  ftrong,  my  fon,"  he 
faid,  "  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven.  But  who 
is  like  that  hero  among  the  mighty  m  war  ?  Let  the 
feafl  of  my  halls  be  fpread ;  and  let  my  bards  raife 
the  fong.  Great  is  he  that  is  within  my  walls,  fons 
of  echoing  Croma  !"  The  feaft  is  fpread.  Tlie  harp 
is  heard ;  and  joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy 
covering  a  figh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  breall.  It 
was  like  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread  on  a  cloud 
in  heaven.-  At  length  the  mufic  ceafed,  and  the 
aged  king  of  Croma  fpoke ;  he  fpoke  without  a  tear, 
but  the  figh  fwelled  in  the  midfi:  of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  Fingal  !  doft  thou  not  behold  the  dark- 
nefs  of  Crothar's  haK  of  flidls  ?  My  foul  was  not 
dark  at  the  feaft,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced 
in  the  prefence  of  flrangers,  wlien  my  fon  Ihone  in 
the  hall.  But,  Offian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed, 
and  left  no  ftreak  of  light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  fon 
X2  of 
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of  f'inga],  in  the  battles  of  his  father.  Rothmar  the 
chief  of  graffy  Tromlo  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed ; 
he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the 
pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma ; 
my  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the 
hall,  but  what  could  iightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fteps 
were  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wilhed  for  the 
days  that  were  pair.  Days  !  wherein  I  fought ;  and 
conquered  in  the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned 
irom  the  chafe;  the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo*.  He 
had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was 
voung.  Eu<  tlie  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the 
lire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  dis- 
ordered fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh  arofe.  "  Kmg 
of  Croma,"  he  faid,  "  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon; 
is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy 
lighs  arife  r  i  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the  ftrength 
of  my  arm  ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  you3i ; 
and  1  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Roth- 
mar,  with  tlie  youths  of  Croma :  let  me  meet  him, 
O  my  f::ther ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul." 

'^  And  thou  Ihalt  meet  him,"  I  faid,  "  fon  of  the 
fightlefs  Crothar  !  But  let  others  advance  before 
thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy 
return;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair- haired 
Fovar-gormo!  He  went,  he  met  the  foe;  he  fell. 
The  foe  advances  towards  Croma.  He  who  flew 
my  fon  is  near,  with  all  his  pointed  fpears." 

It  is  not  time  to  fJl  the  (hell,  I  replied,  and  took 
my  fpear.  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my  eyes,  and 
they  rofe  around.  All  night  we  ftrode  along  the 
heath.  Gray  morning  rofe  in  the  eall.  A  green 
narrow  vals  appeared  before  us ;  nor  did  it  want  its 
blue  flream.  'Fhe  da:k  hoft  of  Rathmor  are  on  its 
banks,  with  all  their  glittering  arms.  We  fought 
along  the  vale ;    they  fied ;    Rothmar  funk  beneath 
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my  fword.  Day  had  not  defcended  In  the  well:  when 
1  brouglu  Ills  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero  felt 
them  with  his  hands ;  and  joy  brightened  in  his  foul. 
The  people  gather  to  the  hall ;  the  found  of  the 
fhells  is  heard.  Ten  harps  are  ftrung;  five  bards 
advance,  and  fing  by  turns*,  the  praife  of  Offian  ; 
X  3  they 

*"  Thofe  extempore  compofitions  were  in  great  repute 
among  fucceeding  bards.  Tlie  pieces  extant  of  that  kind 
ftiew  more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  genius  of 
their  authors.  The  tranilator  has  only  met  with  one 
poem  of  this  fort,  which  he  thinks  worth}-^  of  being  pre- 
ferved.  It  is  a  thonfand  years  later  than  Offian,  but  the 
authors  feem  to  have  oblerved  his  raanner,  and  adopted 
fome  of  his  expreffions.  The  flory  of  it  is  this.  Five 
bards,  paffing  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a. chief,  who  was 
a  poet  himfelf,  went  feverally  to  make  their  oblervations 
on,  and  returned  v.-i:h  an  extempore  defciiption  of,  night. 
The  night  happened  to  be  one  in  Odobcr,  as  appears  frona 
the  poem  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  has  all  that 
variety  which  the  bards  afcrlbe  to  it,  in  their  defer iptions» 

FIRST  BARD. 
iN  iGHT    is  dull  and  dark.     The  clouds  reft  on  the  bills, - 
No  ftar  with  green  trembling  beam  ;  no  moon  looks  froni. 
the    fky.     I   hear   the  blafl   in   the  wood  ;  but  I  hear  it 
diflant  far.     I'lie  ftream  of  the>  valley  murmurs  ;  but  its. 

'  murmur  is  fullen  and  fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave 
of  the  dead  the  long-howling  owl  is  heard.  I  fee  a  dim. 
form  on  the  plain  !  It  is  a  ghoR  1  it  fades — it  iiies.  Some 
funeral  (liall  pafs  thi&  way  :   the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling.  frorr?>the  hut  of  the  hill. 
The  ftag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs  :  the  hind  is  at  bis 
fide.  She  hears  the  v.ind  ia  his  branchy  horns.  She 
darts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cock*"? 
head  is  beneath  his  winp.  No  beaft,  no  bird  is  abroad, 
but  the  owl  and  the  howling. fox.  She  on  a  leaflefs  tree  ; 
he  ia  a  cloud  on  the  hiiJo 

'^  Dark 
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they  poured  forth  their  burning  fouls,  and  the  harp  an- 
fwered  to  their  voice.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great: 
for  peace  returned  to  the  land.  The  night  came  oa 
with  filence,  and  the  morning  returned  with  joy. 
No  foe  came  in  darknefs,  with  his  ghttering  fpear. 
The  joy  of  Croma  was  greats  for  the  gloomy  Roth- 
mar  was  fallen. 

I  raif(.d 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad  the  traveller  has  loft  his 
vny.  'J  hrough  flirubs,  through  thorns,  he  goes,  along 
t))e  gurgling  lill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He 
fears  the  ghof:  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blaft; 
the  falling  branch  refounds.  I'he  wind  drives  tiie  withered 
bi:rs,  clung  together,  aJong  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light 
tread  of  a  gholt  i  He  trembles  amidll  the  night. 

Dark,  dulky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and 
full  of  ghofts  1  The  devid  are  abroad  i  my  friends,  receive 
me  from  tlic  night. 

SECOND  BARD. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  fliower  dcfcends.  The  fpirit  of 
the  mountalii  flirleks.  Woods  fall  from  high,  ^\'indow'3 
flap.  The  growing  river  roars.  The  traveller  attempts 
the  ford.  Hark  that  fliriek  1  he  dies  : — The  ilorm  drives 
the  horfc  from  the  hill,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They 
tunnble  as  drives  the  fliower,  befide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  Harts  from  ileep,  in  his  lonely  hut  ^  he 
wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  fmokc  around  him. 
He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  mountain 
11  reams  which  meet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  fliepherd  fits. 
The  tree  refounds  above  him.  The  flream  roars  down  the 
rock.  He  w^aits  for  the  rifing  moon  to  guide  him  to  his 
home. 

Ghofls  ride  on  the  P.orm  to-night.     Sweet  is  their  voice  . 
between  the  fi^ualls   cf  wind.     Their  fongs  are  of  other 
world:-. 

The  rain  is  pad.     The  dry  v/ind  blows.     Streams  roar, 
ard  windows  flap.      Cod  drops  fall  from  the  roof.      I  fee 
the  fiarry  Iky.     But  the  fliO'.vcr  gathers  again.     The  weft- 
is 
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I  raifed  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid 
the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was  there, 
but  his  figh  was  not  heard.  He  fearched  for  the 
wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft.  Joy 
rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged.  He  came  and  fpoke  to 
Offian. 

"  King 

is  gloomy  and  dark.     Night  is  flormy  and  difnial  ;  receive 
me,  my  friends,  from  nighr. 

THIRD  BARD. 

The  wind  Aill  founds  between  the  hills  ;  and  whidlcs 
through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their 
place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly 
over  the  iky,  and  Oiew  the  burning  flars.  The  meteor, 
token  of  death  I  flies  fparkling  through  the  gloom.  It 
refls  on  the  hill.  I  fee  the  withered  fern,  the  dark-browed 
rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  his  fliroud  beneath 
the  tree,   by  the  ftream  ? 

The  waves  daik-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lafh  its  rocky 
fides.  The  boat  is  brim-ful  in  the  cove  ;  the  oars  on  the 
rocking  tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  bcfide  the  rock,  and  eyes 
the  rolling  ftream.  Her  lover  promifcd  to  come.  She 
faw  his  boat,  when  yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this 
his  broken  boat  on  the  fliore  ?  Are  thefe  his  groans  on  the 
wind  ? 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow  de- 
fcends.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  ftormy 
winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold  ;  receive  me, 
my  friends,   from  night. 

FOURTH  BARD. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair  ;  blue,  ftarry,  fettled  is  night. 
The  winds,  with  the  clouds-,  are  gone.  They  fink  behind 
the  hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain.  Trees 
glitter  :  ftreams  fliine  on  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled 
lake  ;   bright  the  itream  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  fhocks  of  corn  on  the 
plain.  The  wakeful  Lind  rebuilds  the  (hocks,  and  whiffles 
on  the  dillant  field. 

Calm, 
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«  King  of  fpears !"  he  faid,  "  my  fon  has  not 
fallen  without  his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not 
fiy  ;  but  met  death,  as  he  went  forward  in  his  ftrength, 
Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  re- 
nown is  heard  !  The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in 
the  hall ;  or  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their 
memory  ihall  be  honoured  in  the  long;  the  young 

tear 

Cahn,  fettled,  fair  is  night !  Who  comes  from  the 
place  of  the  dead?  That  form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  ; 
white  arms  and  dark-brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  the  people  ;  (he  that  lately  fell!  Come  let  us  view 
thee,  O  maid  !  thou  that  iraft  been  the  delight  of  heroes  1 
The  blaft  drives  the  phantom  away,  white,  vv-ithout  form, 
it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flowly  over  the  narrow- 
vale.  It  rifa  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven. 
Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry.  bright  with  the  moon*. 
Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

FIFTH  BARD. 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud' 
in  the  weft.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  fliaded'' 
hill.  The  diftant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs 
on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  beard  from  the  booth.  More- 
than  half  the  night  is  paft.  The  houfe-wife,  groping  inr 
the  gloom,  rekindles  the  fettled  fue.  The  hunter  thinks 
that  day  approaches  and  calls  liis  bounding  dogs.  He- 
afcends  the  hill  and  whifties  on  his  way.  A  blaft  removes 
the  cloud.  He  fees  the  ftarry  plough  of  tlie  north.- 
Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.  He  nods  by  the  moffy 
rock. 

Hark!  the  whirUvind  's  in  the  wood!  A  low  murmur- 
in  the  vale  !  It  is  the  mighty  army  of  the  dead  returning. 
from  the  air. 

The  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftill  on 
that  livfty  rOck.  Long  are  the  Ihadows  of  the  trees. 
Now  It  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filent,  and- 
dark  ;  receive  me.  my  friends,  from  night, 

THE. 
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tear  of  the  virgin  falls.  But  the  aged  wither  away, 
by  degrees,  and  the  fame  of  their  youth  begins  to  be 
forgot.  They  fall  in  fecret  j  the  figh  of  their  (on  is 
not  heard.  Joy  is  around  their  tomb  ;  and  the  ftone 
of  their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear.  Happy  are 
they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is  around 
them  !" 

BERRATHON : 


THE  CHIEF. 

Let  clouds  reH  on  the  i.'Ms :  fpirits  fly  and  travellers 
fear.  Let  <-he  winds  cf  the  vuods  arife,  the  founding 
ftorms  defcend.  Roar  flreams  and  windows  flap,  and  green 
winged  meteors  fly  ;  rife  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her 
hills,  or  inclofe  her  head  in  clouds  ;  night  is  alike  to  mc, 
blue,  ftormy,  or  gloomy  the  iky.  Night  flics  before  the 
beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  re- 
turns iVom  his  clouds,  but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old?  Where  our  kings  of 
mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of  their  battles  are  filent.  Scarce 
their  mcfTy  tombs  remain.  We  fhall  alfo  be  forgot. 
This  lofty  houfe  fliall  fall.  Our  fons  fliall  not  behold  the 
ruins  in  grafs.  They  fliall  afk  of  the  aged,  "  Where  flood 
the  walls  of   our  fathers  ?" 

Raife  the  fong,  and  flrike  the  harp  ;  fend  round  the 
fliells  of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high.  Youths 
and  maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  gray  bard  be  near 
me  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times  ;  of  kings  renowned  in 
our  land,  of  chiefs  we  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night 
pafs  until  morning  fliall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let 
the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of  the  chafe. 
U"e  fliall  afcend  the  hill  with  day ;  and  awake  the  deer. 


BERRATHON: 


A 

P   O   E   M. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 

"•f  ingal  in  his  voyage  to  Lochliii,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca,  touched  at  Berrathon, 
an  illand  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained 
by  Laithmor  the  petty  king  of  the  place,  who  was  a  vafTal 
of  the  fupreme  kings  of  Lftchlin.  The  hofpitality  of  Larth- 
mor  gained  him  Fingal's  friendihip,  which  that  hero  mani- 
fefted,  after  tl-e  imprifonment  of  Larthmor  by  his  own  fon; 
by  fending  Ofiian  and  Tofcar,  the  father  of  Malrina,  fo 
often  mentioned,  to  refcue  Larthmor,  and  to  punilh  the 
wnnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal.    Uthal  was  bandfome  and 

.  much  admired  by  the  ladie?.  Nina-thoma  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Torihoma,  a  neiglibuuring  prince,  fell  in  love 
and  fied  v.  ith  him.  He  proved  unconllant;  for  another 
lady,  whofe  name  is  not  mertioned,  gaining  his  affeftions, 
he  confined  Nina-thoma  to  a  cfefart  illand  near  the  coaft  of 
Berrathon.  She  was  relieved  by  Oflian,  who,  in  company 
with  Tofcar,  landing  on  Berrathon,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  fingle  combat,  Nina-thoma, 
whole  love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could  erafe, 
hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  time  Larth- 
mor is  reftored,  and  OiTian  and  Tofcar  returned  in  triumph 
to  Fingal.  The  prefent  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  clofes  with 
the  prelates  of  the  p^et's  death. 

BEND  thy  blue  courfe,  O  ftream,  round  the 
narrow  plain  of  Lutha*.  Let  the  green  woods 
hang  over  it  from  their  mountains :  and  the  fun  look 
on  it  at  noon.  The  thiflle  is  there  on  its  rock,  and 
Ihakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its 
heavy  head,  waving,  at  times,  to  the  gale.  "  Why 
doi>  thou  awake  me,  O  gale,"  it  Teems  to  fay,  "  I 
am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ?  The  time  of 
my  fading  is  near,  and  the  blaft  that  fhall  fcatter  my 
leaves.     To-morrow  Ihall  the  tra\elJer  come,  he  that 

law 
L    .Lutha,  fvlftjlrcanu 
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faw  me  in  my  beauty  fliall  come  ;  his  eyes  will  fearch 
the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me  !  So  Hiall  they 
fearch  in  vain,  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has 
failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  ftiall  come  forth  in 
the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  fhall  not  be 
heaj-d.  "  Where  is  the  fon  of  car-borne  Fingal?" 
The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek.  Then  come  thou, 
O  Malvina*,  with  all  thy  mufic,  come;  lay  Oflian 
in  the  plain  of  Lutha :  let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely 
field. 

Malvina !  where  art  thou  with  thy  fongs :  with 
the  foft  found  of  thy  fteps  ?  Son  f  of  Alpin  art  thou 
near  ?  where  is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  ?  "  I  paffed, 

0  fon  of  Fingal,  by  Tarlutha's  mofly  walls.  The 
fmoke  of  the  hall  was  ceafed  :  filence  was  among  the 
trees  of  the  hill.     The  voice  of  the  chafe  was  over. 

1  faw  the  daughters  of  the  bow.  I  afked  about 
Malvina,  but  they  anfwered  not.  They  turned  their 
faces  away:  thin  darknefs  covered  their  beauty, 
Tliey  were  like  ftars,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night,  each 
locking  faintly  through  her  milt." 

Pleafant  J  be  thy  reli,  O  lovely  beam  !  foon  had: 
thou  fet  on  our  hills  !  The  fteps  of  thy  deparurei 
were  fiateiV)  like  the  moon  on  the  blue,  trembling] 
wave.  But  thou  haft  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the 
maids  of  Lutha  !  We  fit,  at  the  rock,  and  there  h] 
no  voice;  no  light  but  the  meteor  of  fire  !  Soon  haft 
thou  fet,  Malvina,  daughter  of  generous  Tofcar  ? 
But  thou  rifeft  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among  the 
fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy 

halls^ 

*  Mal-mhina,  fr^ft  or  Iciely  broiv.  Mb  In  the  Gallic 
language  lias  the  fame  found  with  v  in  Englifh. 

+  Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the  iiaKie  of  this  foil) 
of  Alpin.  His  father  was  one  of  Fingal 's  principal  bards, 
and  he  appears  himfelf  to  have  liad  a  poetical  genius. 

I  Offian  fpeaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of  light, 
and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout  the  paragraph. 
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halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder.  A  cloud  hovers 
over  Cona:  its  blue  curling  fides  are  high.  The 
winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their  wings ;  within  it  is 
the  dwelling*  of  Fingal.  There  the  hero  fits  in 
darknefs ;  his  airy  fpear  is  in  his  hand.  His  fhield 
half  covered  with  clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon  ; 
when  one  half  ftiU  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the 
other  looks  fickly  on  the  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mlfi  ;  and  hear 
the  fongs  of  Ullin  :  he  ihikes  the  half  vievvlefs  harp  ; 
2nd  raifes  the  feeble  voice.  The  lefier  heroes,  with 
a  thoufand  meteors,  light  the  airy  hall.  Malvina 
rifes,  in  the  midfi ;  a  blufh  is  on  her  cheek.  She 
beliolds  the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turits 
afide  ner  humid  eyes.  "  Art  thou  come  fo  foon," 
faid  Fingal,  "  daughter  of  generous  Tofcar  ?  Sadnefs 
dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  fon  f  is  fad. 
J  hear  the  breeze  of  Coaa,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy 
heavy  locks.  It  comes  to  tlie  hall,  but  thou  art 
not  there ;  its  voice  is  inournful  among  the  arms  of 
thy  fathers.  Go  with  thy  ruilling  wing,  O  breeze  ! 
and  figh  on  Malvina's  tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath 
the  rock,  at  the  blue  n:ream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  t 
are  departed  to  their  place ;  and  thou  alone,  O 
breeze,  mournefl  there" 

Vol.  I.  Y  But 

*  Tlie  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  very- 
poetical,  and  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  con- 
cerning the  ftate  of  tlie  deceafed,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
purfiie,  after  death,  the  pleafures  and  employments  of  their 
former  life.  The  fituation  of  OITian's  heroes,  in  their 
feparate  flate,  if  not  entirely  happy,  is  more  agreeable, 
than  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  concerning  their 
departed  heroes.     See  Flom.  Odyff.  1.  ii. 

+  Offian  ;  who  had  a  great  friendlliip  for  Malvina,  both 
on  account  of  her  love  for  his  fun  Ofcar.  and  her  attention 
to  his  own  poems. 

\  That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  fung  the  funeral  elegy 
over  hsr  tomb. 
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But  who  comes  from  thedufl^y  wert,  fupported  on 
a  cloud  ?  A  fcnile  is  on  his  gray,  watery  face ;  his 
locks  of  mift  fly  on  the  wind  :  he  bends  forward  on 
his  airy  fpear  ;  it  is  thy  father,  Malvina  !  "  Why 
fhineft  thou,  fo  foon,  on  our  clouds,"  he  fays,  "  O 
lovely  light  of  Lutha  ?  But  thou  wert  fad,  my 
daughter,  for  thy  friends  were  pafTed  away.  The 
fons  of  little  men*  were  in  the  hall;  and  none  re- 
mained of  the  heroes,  but  Offian  king  of  fpears." 

And  doft  thou  remember  OfTian,  car-borne  Tof- 
car  f  fon  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our  youth 
were  many  ;  our  fwords  went  together  to  the  field. 
They  faw  us  coming  like  two  falling  rocks ;  and  the 
fons  of  the  ftranger  fled.  "  There  come  the  war- 
riors of  Cona,"  they  faid  ;  "  their  flaps  are  in  the 
paths  of  the  vanquilhed."  Draw  near,  fonofAlpin, 
to  the  long  of  the  aged.  The  adions  of  other  times 
are  in  my  foul :  my  memory  beams  on  the  days  that 
are  part.  On  the  days  of  the  mighty  Tolcar,  when 
our  path  was  in  the  deep.  Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin, 
to  the  laft  found  of  the  voice  of  Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  raifed 
my  fails  to  the  wind.  7  ofcar  chief  of  Lutha  ftood 
at  my  fide,  as  1  rofe  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  Our 
courfe  was  to  fea-furrounded  Berrathon  |,  the  ifle  of 
many  llorms.      'I'here  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age, 

the 

*  OiTian,  Tjy  way  of  dlfrefpecl,  calls  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  heroes  whole  adlions  he  celebrates,  the  fons  ef 
little  men.  Tradition  is  entirely  iilent  concerning  what 
palled  in  the  north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pingal 
and  all  his  heroes  ;  but  it  appears  from  that  term  of  igno- 
miny juli  mentioned,  that  the  ailions  of  their  fuccellors 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  renowned  Finga- 
lians. 

t  Tofcar  was  tlie  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  alfo 
father  to  the  lady,  whofe  unfortunate  death  is  related  i.i 
the  laft  epiibde  of  the  fecond  book  of  FlngaU 

\  A  proivontory  in  the  midft  of  waves. 
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the  ftately  ftrength  of  La'-thmor.  Larthmor  who 
fpiead  the  feaft  of  flieils  to  Comhal's  mighty  fon, 
when  he  went  to  Starno's  halls,  in  the  davs  of  Agan- 
decca.  But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the  pride  of 
his  fon  arofe,  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love 
of  a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larth- 
nior,  and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halls. 

Long  pined  ;!ie  king  in  his  cave,  befule  his  rolling- 
fea.  Mornir.g  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling  ;  nor  the 
burning  oak  by  ni^ht.  But  the  wind  of  ocean  was 
there,  and  the  parTing  beam  of  the  moon.  The  red 
ftar  looked  on  the  king,  when  it  trembled  on  the 
weftern  wave.  Snitho  came  to  Selma's  hall :  Snitho 
companion  of  Larthmor's  youth.  He  told  of  the 
king  of  Berrathon  :  the  wrath  of  Fingal  rofe.  Thrice 
he  ailumed  the  fpear,  refolved  to  ftretch  his  hand  to 
Uthal.  But  the  memory*  of  his  adiions  rofe  before 
the  king,  and  lie  fent  his  fon  ai^d  Tofcar.  Our  joy 
was  great  on  the  rolling  fea;-  and  we  often  half  un- 
ftieathed  our  fwords.  For  never  before  had  we 
fought  alone,  in  the  battles  of  the  fpear. 

Night  came  down  on  tiie  ocean  ;  the  winds  de- 
parted on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon. 
The  red  ftars  lift  their  heads.  Our  courfe  is  (low 
along  the  coail  of  Berrathon;  the  white  waves  tum- 
ble on  the  rocks.  "■  What  voice  is  that,"  faid 
Tofcar,  "  which  comes  between  the  founds  of  the 
waves  ?  It  is  foft  but  mournful,  like  the  voice  of 
departed  bards.  But  1  behold  the  maid  f,  (he  fits  on 
the  rock  alone.  Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  fnow : 
her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  fon  of  Fingal, 
her  foiig,  it  is  fmooth  as  the  gliding  waters  of  La- 
Y  2  vatlv." 

*  The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  Fingal  remembered 
his  own  great  adions,  and  coniequently  would  not  fully 
the.Ti  by  engaging  in  a  petty  war  againil  Uthal,  who  vvas 
fo  far  his  interior  in  valour  and  power. 

t  Nina-thoma  the  daughter  of  Torthomn,  who  had  been 
cor,r.iH-d  to  a  Jefart  illai'd  bv  her  lover  Uthal. 
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vath."  Wc  came  to  the  filent  bay,  and  heard  t!ie 
maid  of  night, 

"  How  long  will  ye  ro]!  around  me,  blue-tumbling 
waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not  always  m 
caves,  nor  beneath  the  whifiiing  tree.  Thefeaftwas 
fpread  in  Torthoma's  hall ;  my  father  delighted  in 
my  voice.  1  he  youths  beheld  me  in  the  fteps  of  my 
lovelincfs,  and  they  bkffed  the  dark-haired  Nina- 
thoma.  ]t  was  then  thou  didft  come,  O  Utiial  ! 
];ke  the  fun  of  heaven.  1  he  fouls  of  the  virgins  are 
thine.  Ton  of  generous  Larthmor  !  Bat  why  dod 
thou  leave  me  alone  in  the  midft  of  roaring  waters  ? 
IVas  my  foul  dark  wiih  thy  death  ?  Did  my  white 
hand  lift  the  fword  ?  Why  then  haft  thou  left  me 
alone,  king  of  high  f'inthorrao  ?  *" 

The  tear  itaited  from  my  eye  when  I  heard 
tlie  voice  of  the  maid.  I  ftood  before  her  in  my 
arras,  and  Ipoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  Lovely 
dweller  of  the  cave,  what  figh  is  in  that  breaft  ?  Shall 
C)frian  lift  his  fword  in  thy  prefence,  the  defiruition 
of  thy  foes  ?  Daughter  of  Torthoma,  rife,  I  have 
heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The  race  ©f  Morvea 
are  around  t!vee,  who  never  injured  the  weak.  Come 
to  our  dark,  bofom.ed  Hiip,  thou  brighter  than  tl^t 
fetting  moon.  Our  courfe  is  to  the  rockv  Bt^rrathon^ 
TO  the  echoLng  walls  of  Finthormo."  She  came  in 
her  beaut}',  fhe  caire  wiih  all  her  lovely  fteps.  Si- 
hnt  joy  brightened  in  her  face,  as  when  rhe  (liadows 
lly  from  the  field  of  fpung;  the  blue  ftream  is  rolling 
in  brightnefs,  and  tiic  green  buili  bends  over  its 
courfe. 

The  morniijg  rofe  with  its  beams.  We  came  lo- 
Rothma's  bay.     A  boar  rulhed  from  the  wood ;  my 

fpear 

*   Flnthormo,  the  pala.ce  of  Uthal.     TIic  names  in  this-  < 
epifode  arc  not  of  a  Celtic  original  ;   which   makes  it  po- 
bable  that  Otlian  founds  his  poem  oix  a  true  llory. 
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fpear  pierced  his  fide.  I  rejoiced  over  the  blood  *, 
and  forefaw  my  growing  fame.  But  now  the  found 
of  Uthal's  train  came  from  the  high  Fimhormo ; 
they  fpread  over  the  heath  to  the  chafe  of  the  boar. 
Himielf  comes  llowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  ftrength. 
He  lifts  two  pointed  fpears.  On  his  fule  is  the  hero's 
fword.  Three  youths  carry  his  polilhed  bows  :  the 
bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His  warriors 
move  on,  at  a  diftance,  admiring  the  fteps  of  the 
king.  Stately  was  the  fon  of  Larthmor !  but  his 
foul  was  dark.  Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the 
moon,  when  it  foretells  the  ftorms. 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king ;  he  ftopt  ia 
the  midft  of  his  courfe,  His  warriors  gathered 
around,  and  a  gray-haired  bard  advanced.  "  \\^hcnce 
are  the  fons  of  the  ftrangers  ?"  begun  the  bard^ 
*'  The  children  of  the  unhappv  come  to  Berrathon  ; 
to  the  fword  of  car-borne  Uthal.  He  fpreads  no 
feafl  in  his  hall :  the  blood  of  Grangers  is  on  his 
ixreams.  If  from  Selma's  walls  ye  come,  from  the 
molTy  walls  of  Fingal,  chufe  three  youths  to  go  to 
your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps 
the  hero  may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthai's 
fword  ;  lb  Ihall  the  fame  of  Finthormo  airife,  like  the 
growing  tree  of  the  vale." 

"  Never  will  it  rife,  O  bard,"  I  faid  in  the  pride 
of  my  wrath.  *'  He  would  llirink  in  the  prefence  of 
Fingal,  whofe  eyes  are  the  flames  of  death.  The 
fon  of  Comhal  comes,  and  the  kings  vanifli  in  his 
prefence  ;  they  are  rolled  together,  like  mill,  by  the 
breath  of  his  rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,'  that 
his  people  fell  ?  Yes  !  they  may  tell  it  bard  r  but  his 
people  Ihall  fall  with  fame." 

Y  3  I  ftood 

*  Offian  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  on  his  fiirft 
landing  in  Berrathon,  was  a  good  oiuen  of  his  future  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  illand.  The  prefent  highlanders  look,  with  a 
degree  of  fupcrllitioii,  upon  the  fticcefs  of  their  firft  aftion, 
atwr  they  huvc  engaged  Ir.  any  dcfpcratc  undertaking. 
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I  fcood  In  the  darknefs  of  my  ftrength :  Toftar 
c'lew  his  hvord  at  my  fide.  The  foe  came  on  ''.ke  a 
ilieam  :  the  mingled  found  cf  death  arofe.  Man 
took  man,  Ihield  met  fhield  ;  fleel  mixed  its  beams 
with  fteel.  Darts  hifs  through  air  -,  fpears  ring  on 
mails;  and  fwcrcs  on  broken  buckleis  bound.  As 
the  noife  of  an  aged  grove  beneath  the  roaring  wind, 
when  a  thoufand  gholts  break  the  trees  by  night, 
fuch  was  the  din  of  arms.  But  Uthal  fell  beneath 
my  fword  ;  and  the  ions  cf  Berrathon  fled.  It  was 
then  1  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in 
my  eye.  "Thou  art  fallen*,  young  tree,"  I  faid, 
*'  with  all  thy  beauty  round  tiiee.  'T  hou  art  fallen 
on  tliy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare.  The  winds 
come  from  the  defart,  and  there  is  no  found  in  thy 
leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fun  of  car- borne 
Larthmor." 

Nina-thoma  fat  on  the  lliore,  and  heard  the  found 
of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Lethmal  the 
gray-haired  bard  of  Sclma,  for  he  had  ren.-ained  on 
the  co£ft,  with  the  daughter  of  I'grthom.a.  "  Son 
cf  the  times  of  old  !"  (he  faid,  "  1  hear  the  noife  of 
death.  Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal,  and  the 
chief  is  low  !  O  that  1  had  remained  on  tlie  rock, 
inclofed  with  the  tumbluig  waves  !  Then  would  my 
foul  be  fad,  but  his  death  would  not  reach  my  ear. 
Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  fon  of  high  Fin- 
thorm.o  !  thou  d.dil:  leave  me  on  a  rock,  but  my  foul 
was  full  of  thee.  Son  cf  high  Finthormo  !  art  thou 
fallen  on  thy  heath  ?" 

She 


*  To  mourn  ever  the  fall  of  their  enemies  was  a 
pra<ni;e  univerfal  among  Ofiiaii's  hei-oes.  I'his  is  more 
agreeable  to  humanity,  than  the  niamehil  infuking  of  the 
dead,  k>  common  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  fervilely  copied 
bv  all  his  imit2to*-s,  tlie  humane  Virgil  not  excepted,  who 
have  betn  more  fuccefsfiil  in  borrowing  the  imperftftions 
cf  that  great  poet,  than  in  their  imitations  of  his  beauties-.'* 
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She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears,  and  faw  the  blood v 
fliield  of  L'thal ;  fhe  faw  it  in  OfTian's  hand  ;  her 
iteps  were  diftracied  on  the  heath.  She  flew  ;  Ihe 
found  him  ;  Ihe  fell.  Her  foul  came  forrh  in  a  figh. 
Her  hair  is  fpread  on  his  face.  My  burfting  tears 
defcend.  A  tomb  arofe  on  the  unhappy  ;  and  my 
fong  was  heard.  "  Rell:,  haplefs  children  of  youth  ! 
at  the  noife  of  that  mofTy  ftream.  The  virgins  will 
fee  your  tomb,  at  the  ^hafe,  and  turn  away  their 
weepino;  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  tlje  fong;  the 
voice  o?  the  harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praife.  T!ie 
daughters  of  Selma  Ihall  hear  it ;  and  your  renown 
fhalF  be  in  other  lands.  Reft,  children  of  youth,  at 
the  noife  of  the  mofTy  ftream." 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coafl^.  The  heroes 
of  Eerrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larthmor  to 
his  halls  ;  the  feaft  of  fnells  was  fpread.  The  joy  of 
the  agfd  was  great ;  he  looked  to  the  arms  of  his 
fathers ;  the  arms  which  he  left  in  his  hall,  when  the 
pride  of  Uthal  arofe.  We  were  renowned  before 
Larthmor,  and  he  bleffed  the  chiefs  of  Morven;  but 
he  knew  not  that  his  fon  was  low,  the  ftately  ftrength 
of  Uthal.  They  had  told,  that  he  had  retired  to  the 
woods,  With  the  tears  of  grief;  they  had  told  it,  but 
he  was  filent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath." 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to  the  roar 
of  the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to  the  coaft, 
and  his  bards  raifed  the  fong.  The  joy  of  the  king 
was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothma's  gloomy  heath  ;  he 
faw  the  tomb  of  his  fon  ;  and  the  memory  of  Uthal 
rofe.  '-  Who  of  my  heroes,"  he  faid^  "•  lies  there  ? 
He  feems  to  have  been  of  the  kings  of  fpears  ?  Was 
■he  renowned  in  my  halis,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal 
rofe  ?  Ye  are  filent,  fens  of  Berrathon,  is  the  king 
of  heroes  low  ?  My  heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal! 
though  thy  hand  was  againft  thy  father  !  O  that  I 
had  remained  in  the  cave  !  that  my  fon  had  dwelt  in 
Finthormo  !    I  might  have  heard  the  tread  of  his 

feet, 
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feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chafe  of  the  boar.  I 
might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the  blafl;  of  my  cave. 
TJien  would  my  foul  be  glad :  but  now  darknefs 
dwells  in  my  halls." 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when  the  arm 
of  my  youth  was  ftrong;  fuch  were*  the  anions  of 
Tofcar,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Conloch.  But  Tofcar 
is  on  his  flving  cloud  ;  and  I  am  alone  at  Lutha:  my 
voice  is  like  the  laft  found  of  the  wind,  when  it 
forfakes  the  woods.  But  OlTian  Ihall  not  be  long 
alone,  he  fees  the  mifi  that  ftiall  receive  his  ghoft. 
He  beholds  the  mift  that  Hiall  form  his  robe,  when 
lie  appears  on  his  hills.  The  fons  of  little  men  Hiall 
behold  me,  and  admire  the  ilature  of  the  chiefs  of 
old.  They  O.all  creep  to  their  caves,  and  look  to  the 
fky  with  tear;  for  my  fteps  fhall  be  in  the  clouds, 
and  darknefs  (hall  roll  on  my  fide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods. 
The  winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark  wave  of  the  lake 
refounds.  Bends  there  not  a  tree  from  Mora  with 
its  branches  bare?  Jt  bends,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the 
ruftling  blafl.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  blafied  branch. 
The  found  of  its  firings  is  mournful.  Does  the 
wind  touch  thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  fome  palling  ghoft ! 
Jt  is  the  hand  of  Malvina  !  but  bring  me  the  harp, 
fon  of  Alpin  ;  another  fong  (hall  rife.  My  foul  fhall 
depart  in  the  found  ;  my  fathers  fhall  hear  it  in  their 
airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces  fliall  hang,  with  joy, 
from  their  clouds ;  and  their  hands  receive  their  fon. 
The  aged  oak  bends  over  the  ftream.  It  fighs  with 
all  its  mofs.  The  withered  fern  whittles  near,  and 
mixes,  as  it  waves,  with  Offian's  hair. 

Strike  tlie  harp  and  raife  the  fong:  be  near,  with 
all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful  found 
away  to  FingaKs  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,, 
that  he  may  hear  the  voice  of  his  fonj  the  voice  of 
hun  that  praifed  the  mighty. 

The 

*  OfTian  fpeaks. 
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The  bisft  of  ihe  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king, 
and  I  heboid  thee  fittinir  on  mift,  dimly  gleaming  in 
all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of 
the  the  valiant: :  but  like  a  watery  cloud  ;  when  we 
fee  the  ftars  behind  it  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy 
fhield  is  like  the  aged  moon  :  thy  fword  a  vapour 
half- kindled  with  tire.  Dim  and  feeble  is  the  chief, 
who  travelled  in  brightnefs  before.  But  thy  fteps  * 
are  on  the  winds  of  the  defait,  and  the  ftorms  darken 
in  thy  hand.  T'.ou  ta'eft  .he  fun  in  thy  wrath,  and 
liideft  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  fons  of  little  men 
are  afraid  ;  and  a  thouf-nd  ihowers  defcend.  But 
when  thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  mildnefs  ;  the  gale  of 
the  morning  is  near  thy  courfe.  The  fun  laughs  in 
his  blue  fields ;  and  the  gray  flream  winds  in  its 
valley.  The  butbes  Ihake  their  green  heads  in  the 
vpind.     Ihe  roes  bound  towards  the  defart. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  !  the  ftormy 
winds  abate  !  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long  has 
it  been  abfeut  from  n..ine  ear  !  "  Come,  Ollian, 
come  away,"  he  fays:  "  Fingal  has  received  his 
fsiT^e.  We  pafied  away,  like  flames  that  had  (hone 
for  a  feafon^  our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though 
the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark  and  filent ;  our 
fame  is  in  the  four  gray  ilones.  The  voice  of  Offian 
has  been  heard  j  and  the  harp  was  ftrung  in  Selma. 
Come,  OlGan,  come  aw^y,"  he  fays,  '^  and  fly  with 
thy  fathers  011  clouds^" 

And 


*   This  mng'.iificent  dcfcription  of  the  power  of  Fingal 

over  the  winds  and  llonus,  and  the  image  of  his  taking  the 

fun,  and  hiding  him  in  the  clouds,  do  not  correfpond  with 

the  preceding  paragraph,  where  he  is  reprcfented  as  a  feeble 

ghoft,  and   no   more  the   terror  of  the  valiant  ;  but  it 

agrees  with  the  notion  of  the  times  concerning  the  fouls  of 

■   deceafed,   who,   it   was  fuppofed,  had  the  command  of 

winds  and  florms,  but  ill  combat  were  not  a  match  for 

.  ...lat  men. 
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And  come  I  will,  thou  king  of  men  !  the  life  of 
Offian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanifh  on  Cona ;  and  my 
fteps  are  not  feen  in  Selma.  Befide  the  fione  of 
Mora  I  fhall  fall  afleep.  The  winds  whiftling  in  my 
gray  hair  fliall  not  waken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings 
O  wind  :  thou  canft:  not  difturb  the  reft  of  the  bard. 
The  night  is  long,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy;  depart, 
tliou  riiftling  bbft. 

But  why  art  thou  fad,  fonofFingal?  Why  grows' 
the  clcud  of  thy  foul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are 
departed  ;  they  have  gone  without  their  fame.  The 
fons  of  future  years  fliall  pafs  away  ;  and  another 
race  arife.  The  people  are  like  the  waves  of  ocean : 
like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in 
the  rultling  blaft,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green 
heads.  Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno*?  Stood  the 
ftrength  of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?    Fingal  himfelf  palled 

away  ; 

*  Ryno,  the  fon  of  Fing:xT,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland,' 
in  tiie  war  againfl  Swaran,  [Fing.  B.  V.]  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  fvviftnels  and  great  ex- 
ploits. Minvane,  the  daughter  of  Morni,  and  fifter  to 
Gaul,  was  in  Jove  with  Hyno.  The  following  is  her  la-i 
mentation  over  her  lover. 

She  blufiilng  fad,  from  Morven's  rocks,  bends  over  the 
darkly-rolling  fea.  She  faw  the  youths  in  all  their  arms. 
Whfere,   Ryno,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  !  That  pale  the; 
hero  flew  on  clouds  !  That  in  the  grafs  of  Morven's  hills, 
his  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wuid  1 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen,  on  Ullin^s  moffy  plains? 
•  Strong  was  the  arm  that  conquered  him  !     Ah  me  1    I  an* 
alone. 

Alone  I  will  not  be,  ye  winds  !  that  lift  my  dark-browns 
hair.  My  fighs  will  not  long  mix  with  ynur  flream  ;  for 
I  muil  fleep  with  Rvno. 

I  fee 
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away ;  and  the  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  fteps. 
And  rtialt  thou  remain,  aged  bard  !  when  the  mighty 
have  failed  ?  But  nvy  fame  Ihall  remain,  and  grow 
hke  l:\d  oak  of  Morven;  which  lifts  its  broad  head 
to  the  ftorm,  and  rejoices  in  the  courfe  of  the  wind. 


CATHLIN 


I  fee  thee  not  with  beauty's  fteps  returning  from  the 
chafe.  The  night  is  round  Minvane's  love  ;  and  filence 
dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow  ?  Thy  fliield 
that  was  fo  ftrong  ?  Thy  fword  like  heaven's  defcending 
fire  ?  The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno. 

I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  /hip  ;  I  fee  them  ftained  with 
blood.  No  arms  are  in  thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly- 
dwelling  Ryno  ! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  arife,  thou  king 
of  fpears  1  arife,  the  hunters  are  abroad.  The  hinds  arc 
near  thee,  Ryno  ! 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away  !  the  flumbering 
king  hears  thee  not !  The  hmds  bound  over  his  narrow 
tomb  !  for  death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king  1  and  tteal  to  the  bed 
of  thy  i-epofe.  Minvane  will  lie  in  filence,  near  her  flum- 
bering Ryno. 

The  maids  fliall  feek  me  ;  but  they  fhall  not  find  me ; 
they  (hall  follow  my  departure  with  fongs.  But  I  will 
not  hear  you,  O  maids :   I  lleep  with  fair-haired  Ryna. 


CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHx\ 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 
An  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  The  poet 
relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selma,  to  fulicit  aid  againft 
Durli-carmor  of  Ciuba,  who  had  killed  Cathmol,  for  the  fake 
of  his  daughter  Laniil.  Fingal  declining:  to  make  a  choice 
among  his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming  the  command  of 
tl'.e  expedition  ;  they  letired. "  each  to  his  hill  of  ghofts ;" 
to  be  determined  by  dreams  The  fpirit  of  Trenmor  ap- 
pears to  OlTian  and  Ofcar:  they  fail,  from  the  bay  of  Car- 
mona,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the  valley  of 
Kathcol,  in  Inis-huna,  where  Duth  carmor  had  fixed  iii'? 
refidence.  Ollian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth  carmor  to  de- 
mand battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diltrefs  of  Cathiin  ot' 
Clutha.  Oflian  det-olves  the  coramand  on  Ofcar,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of  Morven,  before  battle, 
retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  coming  on  of  day, 
the  battle  join?.  Ofcar  and  Duth-cainior  meet.  The  latter 
falls.  Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth  carmor  tt 
Cathlin,  who  had  retired  from  the  field-  Cathlin  is  difcovered 
to  be  the  da\ighter  of  Cathmol,  in  diCguife,  who  had  beer, 
carried  ot^",  by  force,  by,  and  had  made  her  efcape  from, 
Duth  carmor. 


COME*,    thou   beam   thou  ort   lone'v,    from 
\\atching  in  the  night !    The  fqually  ".vinds  are 
around  thee,  fiom  all  their  echoing  hills.     Red,  over 
Vo/,  I.  Z  niy 

*  The  traditions,  which  accompanv  this  poem,  infcriTi 
us,  that  both  it,  and  the  lucccediiig  piece,  ^vent,  ot"  old, 
under  the  name  of  Lazi-Oi-Jutb.t- ;  i.  e.  the  bymns  zf  the 
raa'id  of  hritba.  They  pretend  aifo  to  fix  the  time  of 
its  compoiition  to  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal ; 
that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  tlie  ion  of  Fingal, 
1 1  the  banks  of  Uhca  duthon.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion. 
Highland  Icnachies  have  prefixed  to  this  poem,  an  ad- 
drefs 
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my  hundred  ftreams,  are  the  light- covered  paths  of 
the  dead.  TJiey  rejoice,  on  ttie  eddying  winds,  in 
the  ftill  feafon  of  night.  Dwells  there  no  joy  in  fong, 
vhite  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha  ?  Awake  the  voice 
of  the  ftring,  and  roll  my  foul  to  me.  It  is  a  ftream 
that  has  failed.     Malvina  pour  the  fong. 

I  hear  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma,  thou 
that  vvatchefl,  lonely,  by  night  !  Why  didft  thou 
with-hold  the  fong,  from  Offian's  failing  foul  ?  As 
the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  the  hunter,  defcending 
from  his  ilorm- covered  hill ;  in  a  fun-beam  rolls  the 
echoing  ftreara  ;  he  hears,  and  ihakes  his  dewy  locks: 
fuch  is  the  voice  of  Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the 
fpirits  of  heroes.  My  fwelling  bofom  beats  high. 
1  look  back  on  the  days  that  are  palt.  Come,  thou 
beam  that  art  lonely,  from  the  watching  of  night. 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona*  we  faw,  one  day, 
the  bounding  (hip.     On  high,  hung  a  broken  Ihield ; 

it 

drefs  of  Offian,  to  Congal  the  yoting  fon  of  Fergus,  which 
I  have  rejeAed,  as  having  no  manner  of  connetl'ion  with 
the  refl  of  the  piece.  It  has  poetical  merit  ;  and,  pro- 
babiy,  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  Oilian's  other  poems, 
tiiough  the  bards  injudicioufly  transferred  it  to  tlic  piece 
riow  before  us. 

"  CoDgal  fon  of  Fergus  of  Diirath,  thou  light  between 
thv  locks,"  afcend  to  tlie  rock  of  Sehvia,  to  the  oak  of  the 
breaker  of  fhields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night,  it  is 
flreaked  witii  the  red  paths  of  the  dead  :  look  on  the  night 
ct  gholls,  and  kindle,  O  Conga!,  thy  foul.  Be  not,  like 
the  moon  on  a  Uream,  lonely  in  the  midft  of  clouds  ;  dark- 
nefs clofes  around  it ;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not, 
f  ju  of  Fergus,  ere  thou  markeft  tlie  field  with  thy  fword. 
Afcend  to  the  roik  of  Selma  •  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker 
of  liiield^." 

*  Car-mona,  bay  of  the  dark-bro'wn  bills,  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  In  this  paragraph 
are   mentioned   the  fjgnals  p'cfented  to  Fingal,  by  thofe 

who 
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it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood.  Forward 
came  a  youth,  in  armour,  and  liretched  his  pointleis 
fpear.  Long,  over  his  tearful  eyes,  hung  loofe  his 
difordered  locks.  Fingal  gave  the  (heil  of  kings. 
The  words  of  the  Granger  arofe. 

In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  winding 
of  his  own  dark  flreams.  Duth-carmor  faw  white 
bofomed  Lanul*,  and  pierced  her  father's  fide.  In 
the  ruihy  defart  were  my  fteps.  He  fled  in  the  feafon 
of  niglit.  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  revenge  his 
father.  I  fought  thee  not  as  a  beam,  in  a  land  of 
Z  2  clouds. 

who  came  to  demand  bis  aid.  The  fupplianls  held,  in  one 
hand,  a  fhleld  covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a 
broken  fpear  ;  the  firft  a  fymbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends, 
the  lall  an  emblem  of  their  own  hclplefs  fituatlon.  If  the 
king  chofe  to  grant  fuccours,  which  generally  was  the  cafe, 
lie  reached  to  them  tke  Jhell  of  feajls,  as  a  token  of  his 
hofpitality  and  friendly  intentions  towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before 
liim  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara,  which  v/as  of  a  fimilrr 
nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the  Highlands. 
When  the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidencc  of  the 
chief,  he  immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword, 
dipped  the  end  of  an  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood, 
and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  hamlet  this  tejfera  was  carried 
with  the  utmofl  expedition,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and  convened  in  an 
appointed  place  ;  tlie  name  of  which  was  the  only  word 
that  accompanied  tlie  delivery  of  the  Cran-tara,  This 
fymbo!  was  tlie  manifefto  of  the  chief,  by  which  he  threa- 
tened fire  and  fword  to  thofe  of  his  clan,  tliat  did  not 
immediately  appear  at  his  ftandard. 

*  Lanul,  full-eyed,  a  furname  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  bcftowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on 
account  of  her  beauty  ;  this  tradition,  hovvever,  may  have 
been  founded  on  thnt  partiality,  which  the  bards  have  fliewa 
to  Catblin  of  CAutha ;  for,  according  to  them,  no 
falfebccd  could  dwell  in  the  foul  of  the  lovely. 
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clouds.  Thou,  like  that  fun,  art  known,  king  of 
echoing  Seima. 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  Jn  his  prefence,  we 
rofe  in  arms.  Bit  who  Hiould  lift  the  ihield  ?  for 
all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night  came  down  ;  we 
iirode,  in  filence ;  each  to  his  hill  of  ghofts :  that 
/pirits  might  def:end,  in  ©ur  dreams,  to  mark  us  for 
the  field. 

"We  flruck  the  fhield  of  the  dead,  and  raifed  the 
huin  of  fongs.  We  thrice  called  the  ghofts  of  our 
fathers.  Vve  laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor 
ca.me,  before  mine  eves,  the  tall  form  of  otlier  years. 
His  blue  hofls  were  behind  liim  in  half-diftinguilhed 
rows.  Scarce  feen  is  their  ftrife  in  mift,  or  their 
firetching  forward  to  deaths.  I  liftened ;  but  no 
iound  was  there.     The  forms  were  empty  wind. 

I  fiarted  from  the  dream  of  ghofts.  On  a  fudden 
blaft  flew  my  whiftling  hair.  Low-founding,  in  the 
02k,  is  the  departure  of  the  dead.  I  took  my  .OiielJ 
from  its  bough.  On- ward  came  the  rattling  of  fteel. 
It  was  Ofcar*  of  Lego.     He  had  feen  his  fathers. 

As  Tiiihes  forth  the  biaft,  on  the  bofom  of  whiten- 
ing waves ;  fo  carelefs  ftiall  my  courfe  be,  through 
ocean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  {  have  feen  the  dead, 
my  father.  Aly  beating  foul  is  high.  My  fame  is 
bright  before  me,  Ike  the  ftreak  of  light  on  a  cloud, 
when  the  broad  fun  comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the 
fky. 

Grandfon  of  Branno,  I  faid  ;  not  Ofcar  alone  fhall 
meet  the  foe.     I  rufh  forward,   through  ocean,   to 

the 

*  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  froni  his  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the 
banks  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  OlTian  addreffei 
no  poem  to  Malvma,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not  one 
of  the  principal  ador;.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the 
death  of  his  fon,  fhews  that  delicacy  of  fcntiment  is  not 
conQned,  as  fome  fondly  imagine,  to  our  own  polilhed 
'.imes. 
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the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  J.ct  us  contend,  my 
fon,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock  ;  when  they  lift  their 
broad  wings,  againft  the  ftream  of  winds.  We  raifed 
our  fails  in  Carmona.  From  three  fhips,  they 
marked  my  fliield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on 
nightly  Tonthena*,  red  wanderer  between  the 
clouds.  Four  days  came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon 
came  forward  in  mifl:.  In  winds  were  its  hundred 
groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brown 
fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy  ftreams  from  all  its 
echoing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds  filent 
with  its  own  blue-llream.  Here,,  midft  the  waving 
of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of  old.  But 
filence,  for  many  dark-brown  years,  had  fettled  in 
grafly  Rath-col  -f,  for  the  race  of  heroes  had  failed, 
along  the  pleafant  vale.  Duthcarmor  was  here,  with 
his  people,  dark  rider  of  the  wave.  Ton-thena  had 
hid  her  head  in  the  fky.  He  bound  his  white- 
bofomed  fails.  His  courfe  is  on  the  lulls  of  Rath- 
col,  to  the  feats  of  roes. 

Z  3  U  c 

*  Ton-thena.  fire  cf  the  'liji'e,  was  that  remarkable 
ftar  mentioned  in  ibe  feventh  book  of  Teinora,  wliich  di- 
re(2cd  the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Ireland.  It  feems  to  have 
been  well  known  to  thofe,  who  failed  on  that  fea,  which 
divides  Ireland  from  South-Britain.  As  the  courfe  of 
Offian  was  along  the  coafl  of  Innii;-huna,  he  mentions  with 
propriety,  that  (tar  which  direiled  the  voyage  of  the  colony 
from  that  country  to  Ireland. 

*  Rath-col,  ijoody  fieJd,  does  r.o't  appear  to  have  been 
the  refidencc  of  Duth-carmor  :  he  feems  rather  to  have  been 
forced  thither  by  a  Aorm  ;  at  leaft  I  fliould  think  that  to . 
be  the  mean'mg  of  tiie  poet,  from  his  ex])refriou,  that  7*0?;- 
tbc7ta  bad  bid  her  bead,  and  that  be  bound  bis  I'.'blte- 
bofomed  fails  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  the  wea- 
ther was  ftormy,  and  that  Duth-carincr  put  in  to  the  bay 
of  Ratli-col  tor  fheker. 
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We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  fongs,  to  call  the 
foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him,  with  joy. 
The  king's  foul  was  a  beam  of  tire ;  a  beam  of  fire, 
marked  with  fmoke,  rufliing,  varied,  through  the 
bofom  of  night.  The  deeds  of  Duth-carmor  were 
dark,  though  his  arm  was  ihong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Ry 
the  beam  of  tie  oak  we  lat  down.  At  a  diilance 
flood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  1  faw  the  changing  foul  of 
the  ftranger*.  As  Ihadows  fly  over  the  field  of 
grais,  fo  various  is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It  was  fair, 
within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's  wind.  I  did  not 
n.fli,  amidll  his  foul,  with  my  vTords.  I  bade  tlie 
fong  to  rife. 

Ofcar  of  Lego,  I  faid,  be  thine  the  fecret  hill  f, 
to  night.     Strike  the  lliield,  like  Morven's  kings. 

With 

*  From  this  clrcumflapce,  fucceeding  bards  feigned  that 
Cathlin,  who  is  here  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior, 
k;.d  fallen  in  Icvc  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feaft,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  bv  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted 
into  deteftation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father. 
But  as  tbofe  rain-boivs  of  heaven  are  cbangsjul,  fay 
my  authors,  fpeaking  of  women,  fhe  felt  the  return  of  her 
former  paffion,  upon  the  approach  of  Duth-carmo's  danger. 
I  myfelf,  who  think  more  favourably  of  the  fex,  muft  at- 
tribute the  agitation  cf  Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extreme 
fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done  her  by  Dath-carmcr  ;  and 
this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  fequcl  of  the  flory. 

t  This  pafl'age  alludes  to  the  well  known  cuftom  among 
tl-.e  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  ai'my  on 
the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  ftory  which  OfTian  in- 
troduces in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the 
Druid?,  of  which  I  have  given  ibme  account  in  the  Differ- 
tation.  It  is  faid  in  maiiy  old  poems,  that  the  Druids,  in 
the  extremity  of  their  aSairs,  had  foliclted,  and  obtained 
aid  from  Scandinavia.  Among  the  auxilliavies  there  came 
many  pictendcd  magicians,  whkh  urcumilance  Offian  al- 
ludes 
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With  day,  thou  fhalt  lead  in  war.  From  my  rock, 
I  fliall  fee  thee,  Ofcar,  a  dreadful  forrn  alcending  in 
fight,  like  the  appearance  of  ghofts,  amidil  the  ftorms 
they  raife.  Why  Ihould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim 
times  of  old,  ere  yet  the  fong  had  hurtled  forth,  like 
the  fudden  rifing  of  winds.  But  the  years,  that  are 
pafi:,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As  the  nightly 
rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Tonthena  of  beams  :  fo 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings. 

Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal  had 
poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge  of  waves; 
the  gray-haired  bards  were  like  moving  foam  on  their 
face.  They  kindled  the  ftrife  around  with  their  red- 
rolling  eyes.  Nor  alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ; 
a  fon  of  Loda  was  there ;  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark 
land,  to  call  the  ghofts  from  high.  On  his  hill,  he 
had  dwelt,  in  Lochlin,  in  the  midft  of  a  leallcfs 
grove.  Five  ftones  lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud- 
roared  his  rufliing  ftream.  He  often  railed  his  voice 
to  winds,  when  meteors  marked  their  nightly  wings ; 
when  the  dark-crufted  moon  was  rolled  behind  her 
hill. 

Nor  unheard  of  ghofts  was  he  !  They  came  with 
tlie  found  of  eagle- wings.  They  turned  battle,  in 
fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

Bur,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle ;  he 
drew  furward  the  troubled  war ;  in  its  dark  fkirt  was 
Trathal,  like  a  rifing  light.  It  was  dark  ;  and  Loda's 
fon  poured  forth  his  figns,  on  night.  The  feeble 
were  not  before  thee,  fon  of  other  lands  ! 

Then*  rofe  the  ftrife  of  kings,  about  the  hill  of 
night  i  but  it  was  foft  as  two  fummer  gales,  ihaking 

their 

ludes  to,  in  bis  dercription  of  the  fon  of  Loch.  Magic 
ajid  incantation  could  r,ot,  however,  prevail  :  for  Trenmor, 
affiftcd  by  the  valour  of  his  fon  Trathal,  entirely  broke  the 
power  of  the  Druids. 

*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.  Offian  iatroduced  this  cpifodr, 
as  an  example  to  his  fon,  from  ancient  times. 
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their  light  wings,  on  a  lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to 
his  (on ;  for  the  fame  of  the  king  was  heard.  Tra- 
thal  came  forth  before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed, 
in  echoing  Caracha.  The  years  that  are  pafi:,  my 
fori,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  ^ 
********  * 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaftern  light.  The  foe  came 
forth  in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  at  Rath-col,  like 
the  roar  of  fireams.  Behold  the  contending  of  kings ! 
Xhey  meet  befide  the  oak.  In  gleams  of  fleeJ  the 
dark  forms  are  loft;  fuch  is  the  meeting  of  meteors, 
in  a  vale  by  night :  red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and 
men  forefee  the  ftorm.  Duth-carmor  is  low  in 
blood.  The  fon  of  Offian  overcame.  Not  harmlefs 
in  battle  was  he,  Malvina  hand  of  harps  ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  th.e  fteps  of  Cathlin.  The 
ftranger  flood  by  a  fecret  ftream,  where  the  foam  of 
Rath-col  iTcirted  the  mofTy  ftones.  Above,  bends  the 
branciiy  birch,  and  ftrews  its  leaves,  on  winds.  The 
iaverted  fpear  of  Cathlin  touched,  at  times,  the 
ftreani.  L^icar  brought  Duth-carmor"s  mail:  his 
helmet  with  its  eagle-wing.  He  placed  them  before 
the  ftranger,  and  his  words  were  heard.  "  The  foes 
of  thy  father  have  failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  field 
of  ghofts.  Renown  returns  to  Morven,  like  a  rifing 
wind.  Why  art  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha .''  Is 
there  caufe  for  grief?'' 

Son  of  Oiilan  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad.  I 
behold  tiie  arms  of  Caihmol,  which  he  raifed  in  war. 
Take  the  mall  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high  in  Selma's 
hall ;  that  thou  mayft  remember  the  haplefs  in  thy 
diltant  land. 

From 

*  Tliofe  who  deliver  clown  this  poem  in  trcidltion,  laraent 
that  theie  is  a  great  part  of  it  lofh  In  particular  they  rc- 
giet  the  Icfs  of  an  epilbde,  which  was  here  introduced,  with 
the  fequel  of  the  flory  ot  Carmal  and  his  Druids.  Their 
attachment  to  it  was  founded  on  the  defcrlptions  of  magical 
iuchantiiieats  which  it  contained. 
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From  white  breafts  defcended  the  mail.  It  was 
the  race  of  kings ;  the  foft-handed  daughter  of  Cath- 
mol,  at  the  ftreams  of  Clutha.  Duth-carmor  faw 
her  bright  in  the  hall,  he  came,  by  night,  to  Clutha. 
Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  warrior  fell. 
Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the  maid.  On  the 
fourth  (he  fled  in  arms.  She  remembered  the  race  of 
kings,  and  felt  her  burfling  foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  (l)ould  I  tell 
how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  at  rufliy  Lumon, 
in  a  diftant  land.  Near  it  were  the  fteps  of  Sul- 
malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She  raifed  the  fong,  for 
the  daughter  of  Grangers,  and  touched  the  mournful 
harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam  I 


SUL- 
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POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tlii"'  poem,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
laft,  opens  with  an  addrefs  toSul-maila,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Ini^-huna,  whom  OiTian  met,  at  the  chafe,  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  battle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla  invites  Ollian 
and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  tlie  refidence  of  her  father,  who  was 
then  "blent  in  the  rvars.  Upon  hearing  their  name  and  fa- 
mily, fli3  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Inishuna. 
She  cafually  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha,  (who  then 
afiiHed  her  father  againft  his  enemies)  Oflian  introduces  the 
epiiode  of  Culgorum  and  Surandronlo,  two  Scandinavian 
kings,  in  nhoie  wars  Oflian  himfelf  and  Cathmor  were  en- 
gaged on  oppoilte  lides.  The  ftory  is  imperfect,  a  part  of  the 
original  being  loft  Oflian,  warned,  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghoft 
of  Trenmor,  fets  fail  for  Inis-huna. 


WHO*  moves  (o  {lately,  on  Lumon,  at  the 
roar  of  the  foamy  waters  ?    Her  hair  f:;lls 
vipon  her  heaving  breaft.     White  is  her  arm  behind, 


*  The  expcditioR  of  Oflian  to  Iiiis-huna  happened  a  fliort 
time  before  Fingal  pafied  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone 
Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  the  brother 
of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his 
wars,  at  the  time  that  Oflian  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  the 
valley  of  Rath-col.  The  poem  is  more  interctfnig,  that 
it  coLtains  fo  many  particulars  concerning  thofe  perfonages, 
\v!io  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exacl  ronefpondence  in  the  manners  and  rufloms  of 
Inis-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  were  origi- 
nally the  fame  people.  Some  may  alledge,  that  Offian 
ciight  transfer,  in  his  poetical  clefcriptions,  the  manners  of 

his 
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as  flow  flie  bends  the  bow.  Why  dofl  thou  wander 
in  defarts,  like  a  light  through  a  cloudy  field  ?  The 
young  roes  are  panting,  by  their  fecret  rocks.  Re- 
turn, thou  daughter  of  kings  i  the  cloudy  night  is 
near. 

It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  Sul-malla  of 
blue  eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid 
us  to  her  feaft.  Amidft  the  fong  we  fat  down,  in 
Connior's  echoing  hall.  White  moved  the  hands  of 
Sul-malla,  on  the  trembling  firings.  Half-heard 
amidft  the  found,  was  the  name  of  Atha's  king:  he 
that  was  abfent  in  battle  for  her  own  green  land. 
Nor  abfent  from  her  foul  was  he ;  he  came  midft  her 
thoughts  by  night :  Ton-thena  looked  in,  from  the 
fky,  and  faw  her  tofiing  arms. 

The  found  of  the  fliells  had  ceafed.  Amidfl  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with  bended  eyes, 
and  afked  of  our  courfe  through  feas  ;  "  for  of  the 
kings  of  men  are  ye,    tall   riders  of  the  wave*.'" 

Not 

his  own  iiallon  to  foreigners.  The  objedion  is  eafily  an- 
fwered  ;  for  had  Olfian  ufcd  that  freedom  in  this  pailagc. 
there  is  no  rcafon  why  he  fliould  paint  the  manners  of  the 
Scandinavians  fo  dilferent  from  thole  of  the  Caledonians,. 
We  find,  however,  the  former  very  different  in  their  cuf- 
tonis  and  fiiperlVitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ire  ; 
land.  1  he  Scandinavian  manners  are  remarkably  barbarous 
and  fierce,  and  fecm  to  mark  out  a  nation  much  lefs  ad- 
vanced in  civil  fociety,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britn 
were  in  the  times  or  Olilan. 

*  Sul-malla  here  difcovera  the  quality  of  Offian  and  Ofcai 
from  their  fiature  and  (lately  gait.  Amcmg  nations  not 
far  advanced  in  civilization,  a  iuperior  beauty  and  ftateli- 
nefs  of  perfon  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  Ill 
was  from  thefe  qualities,  that  tbofe  of  family  were  known 
by  flrangers,  not  from  tawdry  trappings  of  (late  injudi. 
cioully  thrown  round  them.  Tlie  caufe  of  this  diflinguilh- 
ing  property,  muft,  iu  fome  nieafufe,  be  afcribed  to  theii 

unmixec 
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Not  unknov.'n,  I  faid,  at  his  ftrearpis  is  he,  the  father 
of  our  race.  Finga!  has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba, 
blue-eyed  daughter  of  kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's 
ftream,  is  Oliian  and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled 
at  our  voice,  and  flirunk  in  other  lands. 

Not  unmarked,  faid  tlie  maid,  by  Sul-malla,  is 
the  fliield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  in 
Conmor's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  part: ;  when  Fingal 
came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Loud 
roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the  midft  of  his 
rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna  fent  her  youths,  but 
they  failed  ;  and  virgins  wept  over  tombs.  Carelefs 
went  the  king  to  Culdarnu.  On  his  fpear  rolled 
the  ftrength  of  tlie  woods.  He  was  bright,  they  faid, 
in  his  locks,  the  firft  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at  the 
feaft  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  pailed  from 
his  foal  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapours  from  the 
face  of  the  wandering  fun.  Not  ca-.elefs  looked  the 
blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  ftately  fteps.  In  white 
bofoms  rofe  the  king  of  Selma,  in  midd:  of  their 
thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds  bore  the  Granger 
to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor  loft  to  other 
lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  ttiat  finks  in  a  cloud.  He 
came  forth,  at  times,  in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diilant 

Vol.  I.  A  a  dwelling 

unmixed  blood.  They  had  no  inducement  to  intcrn.any 
with  the  vulgar  :  and  no  low  notions  of  interefl  made  them 
deviate  from  their  choice,  in  their  own  fphere.  In  ftates, 
where  luxury  has  been  long  efiabliflied,  I  am  told,  that 
beauty  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  the  charaileriftic  of 
antiquity  of  family.  I'hls  muft  be  attributed  to  thofe 
enervating  vices,  which  are  infeparable  from  luxury  and. 
wealth.  A  gi-cat  family,  (to  alter  a  little  the  words  of 
the  hiftorlan)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  confiderablc 
from  the  length  of  its  courle,  but,  as  it  rolls  on,  here- 
ditary diilempers,  as  well  as  property,  flow  rucceflive'y 
ir;to  it. 
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dwelling  of  foes.     His  fame  came,  like  the  found  of 
winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale*. 

Darknefs  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps:  the  race  of 
kings  is  diftant  far ;  in  battle  is  Conmor  of  fpears  j 
and  Lormor  f  king  of  ftreams.  Nor  darkening  alone 
are  they  ;  a  beam,  from  other  lands,  is  nigh :  the 
friend  J  of  ftrangers  in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the 

field. 

*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  arc  ready  to  mark 
out  remote  anticjuity,  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm.  This,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices  too 
far.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a  great 
meafure,  is  founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between  mankind; 
and  that  the  mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  obfer- 
vations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and 
nations.  If  wc  look,  with  attention,  into  the  hiftory  of 
Fingal,  as  delivered  by  Offian,  wc  fhall  find  that  he  was 
not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  confined  to  the  nar- 
low  corner  of  an  ifland.  His  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
Scai:dinavia,  to  tlie  north  of  Germany,  and  the  different 
f^ates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  very  numerous, 
and  performed  under  fuch  a  character,  and  at  fuch  times, 
as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  maik  the  undifguifed  man- 
ners of  mankind.  War,  and  an  adive  lift-,  as  they  call 
forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  prefent  to  us 
tlie  diflerent  characters  of  men  ;  in  times  of  peace  and 
quiet,  for  want  of  objedls  to  exert  tlicm,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  we  fee  only 
ai  tificial  paflions  and  manners.  It  is  trom  this  confidcration 
I  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration  could  gather 
more  genuine  knowledge  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than 
from  the  minuten  obfervation  of  all  the  artificial  manners, 
and  elegant  refinements  of  modern  France. 

f  Lormor  was  the  fon  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of 
Sul-malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormor  fucceedcd 
him  in  the  throne. 

I  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would  ajipear, 
from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-tnalia  fpeaks  of  that 
hero,  that  (he  had  feen  him,  previous  to  his  joining  her  fa- 
ther's army  ;  though  tradition  pofitively  afTerts,  that  it 
was,  after  his  return,  that  flie  fell  in  love  with  him. 
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field.  High,  from  their  mifty  hill,  look  forth  the 
blue  eyes  of  Erin,  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller 
of  their  fouls.  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands  of  Erin  ! 
is  he  in  tlie  fkirts  of  war ;  he  rolls  ten  thoufand  before 
him,  in  his  diftant  field. 

Not  unfeen  by  OfTian,  I  faid,  ruflied  Cathmor 
from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his  (trengih  on 
I-thorno*,  ille  of  many  waves.  In  (Irife  met  two 
kings  in  1  thorno,  Culgorum  and  Suran-dronlo : 
each  from  his  echoing  ifle,  ftern  hunters  of  the 
boar! 

They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream  :  each  pierced 
it  V-  th  h'  fteel.  I'hey  ftrove  for  the  fame  of  the 
deed  :  ana  gloomy  battle  rofe.  From  ille  to  ille  they 
fent  a  fpear,  broken  and  ftained  with  blood,  to  call  tliC 
friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their  founding  arms. 
Cathmor  came,  fiom  Bolga,  to  Culgorum,  red- 
eyed  king:  I  aided  Suran-dronlo,  in  his, land  of 
boars. 

We  ruHied  on  eltlier  fide  of  a  f^ream,  which  roared 
through  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks  were 
round,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near  are  two 
circles  of  Loda,  with  the  flone  of  power;  where 
fpirits  dcfccnded,  by  night,  in  dark- red  ftreams  of 
fire.  1  here,  mix-d  with  the  murmur  of  waters, 
rofe  the  voice  of  aged  men,  they  called  the  fornjs  of 
night,  to  aid  them  in  their  war. 

A  a  2  Heedlefs 

*  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  iiland  of  Scandina- 
via. In  it,  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Culgorum  and  Surun- 
ilronlo,  the  kings  ot  two  neighbouring  iiles.  They  differed 
about  the  honour  of  killing  a  boar  ;  and  a  war  vvas  kindled 
between  them.  From  this  epilbde  we  may  learn,  that  the 
manner^  of  the  Scandinavians  were  much  more  lavage  and. 
cruel,  than  thoie  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
names,  introduced  in  this  ftory,  arc  not  of  Galic  original, 
which  circumftance  affords  room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  iwS 
foundatioN  in  true  hillory. 
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Heedlefs*  I  flood,  with  my  people,  where  fell  the 
foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon  moved  red 
from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at  times,  arofe. 
Dark  on  the  other  fide,  young  Catlimor  heard  my 
voice  ;  for  he  lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in  all  his  gleam- 
ing arms.  Morning  came  ;  we  ruJhed  to  fight :  from 
wing  to  wing  in  the  rolling  of  flrife.  They  fell,  like 
the  thirtle  head,  beneath  autumnal  winds. 

In  armour  came  a  llately  form  :  I  mixed  my  ftrokes 
with  the  king.  By  turns  our  fhields  are  pierced  : 
loud  rung  our  freely  mails.  His  helmet  fell  to  the 
ground.  In  brightnefs  ihone  the  foe.  His  eyes, 
two  pleafant  flames,  rolled  between  his  wandering 
locks.  1  knew  the  king  of  Atha,  and  threw  my 
fpear  on  earth.  Dark,  we  turned,  and  filent  pafl'ed 
to  mix  with  other  foes. 

Not  fo  pailed  the  ftriving  kings  f.  They  mixed  in 
echoing  fray  ;  like  the  meeting  of  ghofts,  in  the  dark 
wing  of  winds.  Through  eitlier  breafl  ruflied  the 
fpears ;  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A  rock  re- 
ceived their  fall ;  znd  half-reclined  they  lay  in  death. 
Each  held  the  lock  of  his  foe  ;  and  grimly  feemed  to 
roll  his  eyes.  The  fiream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their 
iliiclds,  and  mixed  below  with  blood. 

Tl)e  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  Grangers  met 
in  peace :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of  ilreams,  and  OlTian, 

king 

*  From  the  circumflance  of  Oflian  not  being  prcfent  at 
tlie  ntes,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  fiip- 
pofe  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  difference  of 
fentiment,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  argument, 
that  the  Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scan- 
dinavians, as  Ibme  have  imagined.  Concerning  fo  remote  a 
period,  mere  conjedure  mull  fiipply  the  place  of  argument 
and  pofitlve  proofs. 

+  Culgorum  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the 
kings  and  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  piclurefquc, 
and  exprellive  of  that  ferocity  of  tnanncrs,  which  difth;- 
guiflied  the  northern  nations. 
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king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our 
Heps  were  by  R unarms  bay.  With  the  bounding 
boat,  afar,  advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the 
rider  of  feas,  but  a  beam  of  light  was  there,  hke  the 
ray  of  the  fun,  in  Stromlo's  rolhug  fmoke.  It  was 
.  the  daughter*  of  Suran-dron!o,  wild  in  brightened 
A  a  3  looks. 

*  Tradition  las  handed  down  tlie  name  of  this  princefs. 
The  bards  call  her  Runo-forlo,  which  has  no  other  fort  ot 
title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of  Galic  original  ; 
a  diftindlion,  which  the  bardi  had  not  the  art  to  preferve 
when  they  feigned  names  for  foreigners.  'l"he  highland 
fenachies,  who  very  often  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency, they  thought  they  found  in  the  tales  of  Offian, 
have  given  us  the  continuation  of  the  flory  of  the  daughter 
of  Suran-dronlo.  The  cataftroplie  is  fo  unnatural,  and 
the  circumflances  of  it  fo  ridiculoufly  pompous,  that  for 
the  fake  of  the  inventors,   1  Ihall  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-torlo,  made  a 
deep  impreirion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  was  himfclf 
no  contemptible  poet.  'I'he  ftory  is  romantic,  but  not  in- 
credible, if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  imagination 
of  a  man  of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a  ftorm,  along 
one  of  the  illands  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman,  in  a  boat, 
near  the  (bore,  whom  he  tliought,  as  he  exprclles  it  himfclf, 
as  beautiful  as  a  fudden  ray  of  t  be  fun,  on  the  dark 
heaving  deep.  The  verfes  of  Olfian,  on  the  attitude  of 
Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  the  woman  in 
the  boat,  wrought  fo  much  on  his  fancy,  that  he  fell  del- 
perately  in  love.  The  winds,  however,  drove  him  from 
tlie  coaft,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arrived  at  his  refidencc 
in  Scotland.  There  his  paffion  incrcafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the  confequence,  failed  to 
the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  object  of  his  defire. 
Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and  carried  her 
to  the  enamoured  chief :  but  mark  his  furprife,  when,  in- 
ftead  of  a  ray  oj  the  fun,  he  faw  a  fkinny  fifher  woman, 
more  than  middle  aged,  appearing  before  him.  Tradition 
here  ends  the  Ifory  :  but  it  may  beeafdy  fuppofed  that  the 
pafliou  of  the  chief  foon  fubfided. 
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looks.  Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames,  amidft 
difordered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  fpear;  her  high-heaving  breaft  is  feen,  white  as 
foamy  waves  that  rife,  by  turns,  amidft  rocks. 
They  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  terrible,  and 
mariners  call  the  winds. 

Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda  I  Carchar,  pale  in 
the  midli  of  clouds  !  Sluthmor,  that  ftrideft  in  airy- 
halls  !  Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds !  Receive,  from 
bis  daughter's  fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo. 

No  fhadcw,  at  his  roaring  ftreams ;  no  mildly- 
looking  form  was  he  !  When  he  took  up  his  fpear, 
the  hawks  Ihook  their  founding  wings:  for  blood 
was  poured  around  the  fteps  of  dark  eyed  Suran- 
dionlo. 

He  lighted  me,  no  l.armlcfs  beam,  to  glitter  on 
liis  ftreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright,  but  I  blafted 
the  foes  of  Suran  dronlo *     *     ***** 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praife  of 
Cathmor  of  rtiields.  He  was  within  her  foul,  like  a 
fire  in  fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the  voice  of  the 
blafl:,  and  fends  its  beam  abroad.  Amidft  the  fong 
removed  the  daughter  of  kings,  like  the  foft  found  of 
a  fummer  breeze ;  when  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flowers, 
and  curls  the  lakes  and  flreams. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Ofllan  ;  without  form 
flood  the  fliadow  of  Trenmor.  He  feemed  to  ftrike 
the  dim  fhield,  on  Selnia's  ftreamy  rock.  I  rofe,  in 
my  rattling  fteel  ;  I  knew  that  v^ar  was  near.  Before 
the  winds  our  fails  were  fpread  ;  when  Lumon  fhewed 
its  flreams  to  tl.e  morn. 

Come  from  tlie  watching  of  niglit,  Malvina,  lonely- 
beam  ! 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fin«al,  in  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  Orkney  iflands,  was  driven 
by  llrefs  of  weather,  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  the  re- 
fidence  of  Starno,  king,  of  Lochlin,  Starno  invites  Fingal  to 
a  fealt,  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  mindful 
of  his  former  breach  of  hofpitality,  (Fingal,  B.  III.)  refufes 
to  go.  Starno  gathers  together  his  tribe. ;  Fingal  refelves 
to  dtfend  himfclf.  Night  coming  on,  Duth  maruno  propofes 
to  Fingal,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  king 
himself  undertakes  the  watch.  Advancing  towards  the  enc 
my,  he,  accidentally,  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turnor,  where 
Starno  had  conlined  Cnnban-carglas,  the  captive  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  chief.  Her  ftory  is  imperfe<5l,  a  part  of 
the  original  being  loft.  Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  worftiip, 
v.'here  Staino,  and  his  Ton  Swaran,  confulted  the  fpirit  of 
Lnda,  concerning  the  ifTue  of  the  war.  The  rencounter  of 
Fingal  and  Swaran.  The  Duan  conclude-,  with  a  defcriptioii 
of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruth-lodaj  fuppofed  to  be  ihe  Odin  of 
Scandinavia, 

DUAN*    FIRST. 

\  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  !  Why,  thou 
J;]^  wanderer  unfeen,  that  bended:  the  thiftle  of 
Lora,  why,  thou  breeze  of  the  valley,  haft  thou  left 

mine 

*  The  bards  dininguiflied  thofe  compofitlons,  in  which 
the  narration  is  often  interrupted,  by  epifodes  and  apoflro- 
phes,  by  the  name  of  Duan,  Since  the  extinction  of  the 
order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient 
rompofitions  in  verfe.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the 
Hory  of  this  poem  begins,  may  render  it  obfcure  to  fonae 
readers  ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here 
the  traditional  preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it. 
Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the  daughter 
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mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  diftant  roar  of  ftreams,  no  found 
of  the  harp,  from  the  rocks !  Come,  thou  huntrefs 
of  Lutlia,  fend  back  his  foul  to  the  bard. 

I  look,  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark, 
ridgy  bay  of  U-th6rno,  where  Fingal  defcended 
from  ocean,  from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are  the 
heroes  of  Morven,  in  a  land  unknown  !  Starno  fent 
a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal  to  the  feaft  :  but 
the  king  remembered  the  part,  and  all  his  rage 
arofe. 

Nor  Gormal's  mofly  towers ;  nor  Starno  fliall 
Fingai  behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  Ihadows,  over 
his  fiery  foul.  Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the 
white-handed  daughter  *  of  kings  ?  Go,  fon  of 
Loda  ;  his  words  are  but  blafts  to  Fingal :  blafts, 
that,  to  and  fro,  roll  the  thiftle  in  autumnal  vales. 

Duth-maruno, 

of  Cormac,  king  of  Irelanel,  Fingal  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion into  Orkney,  to  viiit  his  friend  Cathulla,  king  of 
Iniitore.  After  ftaying  a  few  days  at  Carric-thura,  the 
refidcnce  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet  fail,  to  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  a  violent  ftonn  ariiing,  his  ftiips  were  driven  into 
a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  feat  of  Starno, 
king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno,  upon  the 
appearance  of  {Grangers  on  his  coafl,  fummoned  together  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hoRile  manner, 
towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  had  taken 
fhelter.  Upon  difcovering  who  the  Grangers  were,  and 
fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal,  which  he  had,  more  than 
once,  experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  accomplifh  by 
treachery,  wliat  he  was  afraid  he  Ihould  fail  in  by  open 
force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feaft,  at  which 
he  intended  to  anafflnate  him.  The  king  prudently  de- 
clined to  go,  and  Starno  betook  hinifclf  to  arms.  The 
fequel  of  the  ftory  may  be  learned  from  the  poem  itfelf. 

*  Agandccca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father 
killed,  OH  account  of  her  difcovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot  laid 
againft  his  life.  Her  ftory  is  related  at  large,  in  the  third 
book  of  Fingal. 
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Duth-maruno*,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma-glas,  of 
iron  fliields  !  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  wing  ! 
Cormar,  whofe  fhips  bound  on  feas,  carelels  as  the 
courfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark  ftreaming  clouc's !  Arife, 
around  me,  cliildren  of  heroes,  in  3  land  unknown. 
Let  each  look  on  his  fhield,  like  Trermor,  the  ruler 
of  battles.  "  Come  down,  faid  the  king,  thou 
dweller  between  the  harps.  Thou  Hialt  roll  this 
flream  away,  or  dwell  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  him  they  rofe  in  wrath.  No  words  came 
forth  :  they  feized  their  fpears.  Each  foul  is  rolled 
into  itfelf.  At  length  the  fudden  clang  is  waked,  on 
all  their  echoing  Ihields.  Each  took  his  hill,  by 
night ;  at  intervals,  they  carkly  ftood.  Unequal 
burlls  the  hum  of  fongs,  between  the  roaring  wind. 
Broad  over  them  rofe  the  moon.  In  his  arms,  came 
tall  Duth-m,aruno  ;  he  from  Croma-charn  of  rocks, 
ftern  hunter  of  the  boar.  In  his  dark  boat  he  rofe 
on  waves,  when  Crumthormothf  awaked  its  woods. 

In 

*  Duth-mamno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition. 
Many  of  his  great  adlions  are  handed  down,  but  the  poems, 
which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fincc  loft. 
He  lived,  it  is  fuppofcd,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  ovej  againft  Orkney.  Diith-maruEO,  Crom- 
ma-glas Striithmor,  and  Cormar,  are  mentioned,  as  at- 
tending Conihal,  in  his  laft  battle  againft  the  tribe  of 
Morni,  In  a  poem,  which  is  ftill  prefcrved.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  Offian  ;  the  phrafeology  betrays  it  to  be  a  modern 
compofition.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial  compofitions, 
which  the  Irilh  baids  forged,  under  the  name  of  Offian,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.  Duth-maruno  figni- 
fies,  black  and  Jieady  ;  Cromma-glas,  bending  and 
fivarthj  ;  Stiuthmor,  rearing  Jlrcam  ;  Cormar,  expert 
at  fea. 

t  Cmmthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands. 
The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fubjeft  to  its 
own  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  onf  of  Qffiau's 
poems. 
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In  the  chafe  he  fhone,  among  his  foes  :  No  fear  was 
thine,  Duth-maruno. 

Son  of  Comhal,  he  faid,  my  fteps  fliall  be  forward 
thro'  night.  From  this  (hield  I  fliall  view  them, 
over  their  gleaming  tribes.  Starno,  of  lakes,  is  before 
me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of  Grangers.  Their  words 
are  not  in  vain,  by  Loda's  (lone  of  power.  If  Duth- 
raaruno  returns  not,  his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at  home, 
where  meet  two  roaring  flreams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's 
plain.  Around  are  hills,  with  their  woods ;  the 
ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  fon  looks  on  fcreaming 
fea-fowl,  young  wanderer  of  the  field.  Give  the 
head  of  a  boar  to  Candona*,  tell  him  of  his  father's 

*  Cean-daona,  head  of  the  people,  the  fon  of  Duth- 
maruno.  He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expeditions 
of  Onian,  after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional  tales 
concerning  him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet, 
in  them,  bellowed  on  him  (Can-dona  of  boars)  it 
would  appear,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  tliat  kind  of  hunt- 
ing, which  his  father,  in  this  paragraph,  is  fo  anxious  to 
recommend  to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  traditional 
tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be  improper  here,  to 
give  feme  account  of  them.  After  the  expulnon  of  the 
bards,  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs,  they  being  an  indolent 
race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fublirtence  to  the  generolity  of 
the  vulgar,  u'hoia  they  diverted  with  repeating  the  com- 
pofitions  of  their  predecefTois,  and  running  up  the  genealo- 
gies of  their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As 
this  fubjed  was,  however,  foon  exhauRed,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfc  to  invention,  and  form  flories  having  no 
foundation  in  fadl  which  were  fwalJowed,  with  great  cre- 
dulity, by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  frequent  repeating, 
the  fable  grew  upon  their,  hands,  and,  as  each  threw  in 
whatever  circumdance  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the 
admiration  of  his  hearers,  the  ftory  became,  at  laft,  lb  de- 
void of  all  probability,  that  even  the  vulgar  themfei  ves  did 
nfi:  believe  it.  They,  however,  liked  tite  tales  fo  we!l, 
that  the  bards  found  their  advantage  in  turning  prof-rfTed 

tiils-makeis. 
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joy,  when  the  briftly  ftrength  of  I-thorno  rolled  on 
his  lifted  fpear. 

Not  forgetting  my  fathers,  faid  Fingal,  I  have 
bounded  over  ridgy  feas  :  theirs  was  the  times  of 
danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor  gathers  darknefs 
on  me,  before  foes,  though  I  am  young,  in  my  locks. 
Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  ef  night  is 
mine. 

He  ruflied,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding  over 
Turthor's  ftream,  that  fent  its  fullen  roar,  by  night, 
through  Gormal's  mifty  vale.  A  moon-beam  glit- 
tered on  a  rock  :  in  the  midft,  ftood  a  ftately  form ; 
a  form  with  floating  locks,  like  Lochlin's  white- 
bofomed  maid.  Unequal  are  her  fteps,  and  fliort: 
Ihe  throws  a  broken  fong  on  wind,  At  times  (he 
tolTes  her  white  arms :  for  grief  is  in  her  foul. 

Torcul-torno*,  of  aged  locks  !  where  now  are 
thy  fteps,  by  Lulan  ?  thou  haft  failed,  at  thine  own 

dark 

tale-makers.  They  then  launched  out  into  the  wildeft 
regions  of  fiction  and  romance.  I  firmly  believe  there  are 
more  flories  of  giants,  inchanted  caftles,  dwarfs,  and  pal- 
freys, in  the  Highlands,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
Thcfe  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  romantic  compofitions, 
have  many  things  in  them  unnatural,  and,  confcquently, 
dlfguftful  to  tiue  taile  ;  but,  I  know  not  how  it  happens, 
they  command  attention  more  than  any  other  fi^^ions  I 
ever  met  with.  The  extreme  length  of  thcfe  pieces  is  very 
furprifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many  days  to  repeat 
them,  but  fuch  hold  they  take  of  the  memory,  that  few 
circumflances  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  who  have  received 
them  only  from  oral  tradition  :  What  is  more  amazing,  the 
very  language  of  the  bards  is  ftill  prelerved.  It  is  curious  to 
fee,  that  the  defcriptions  of  magnificence,  introduced  in 
thefe  tales,  is  even  fuperior  to  all  the  pompous  oriental 
fidlions  of  the  kind. 

*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of 
Crathlun,  a  diftricl  in  Sweden.     The  river  Lulan  ran  near 

the 
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dark  ftreams,  father  of  Conban-carglas  !  But  1  belioid 
thee,  chief  of  Lulan.  Sporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when 
the  dark-fkirted  night  is  poured  along  the  (ky. 

Thou,  fometimes,  hideft  the  moon,  with  thy 
fliield.  I  have  feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou 
kindleft  thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  faiieft  along  the 
night.  Why  am  I  forgot  in  my  cave,  king  of  Ihaggy 
boars  ?  Look  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on  lonely 
Conban-carglas. 

"  Who  art  thou,  faid  Fingal,  voice  of  night  ?" 
She  trembling,  turned  avvay.  "  Who  art  thou,  in 
thy  darknefs  r"  She  (hrunk  into  the  cave.  The  king 
loofed  the  thong  from  her  hands ;  he  afked  about  her 
fathers. 

Torcul-torno, 

the  rtfideuce  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  Sweden, 
ftlll  called  Lula,  which  is  piobablj  the  fame  with  Lulan. 
The  war  between  Starno  and  Torcojl-torno,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  death  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife,  at  a  hunting 
party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  manntr,  by 
Torcul-torno,  both  kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to 
the  mountains  of  Strivamor,  to  hunt.  A  boar  rufhed  from 
the  wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it. 
Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a  breach  upon  tlie  privilege 
-of  guefts,  who  were  always  honoured.,  as  tradition  cxprefTes 
it,  HJuitb  the  danger  of  the  chafe.  A  quarrel  arofc,  the 
kings  came  to  battle,  with  all  their  attendants,  and  the 
party  of  Torcul-torno  weie  totally  defeated,  and  he  himfelf 
flain.  Starno  purfued  his  vidory,  laid  wafte  the  diflrlft  of 
Crathlun,  and  coming  to  the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno, 
carried  off,  by  force,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a  cave,  near  the 
palace  of  Gormal,  where,  on  account  of  her  cruel  treat- 
ment, ftie  became  diftracted. 

The  paragraph  jufl;  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Conban- 
carglas,  at  the  time  flie  was  difcoveved  by  Fingal.  It  is  ia 
Lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  which  is  wild  and  fimple,. 
rtnd  fo  inimitably  fuited  to  the  fituatiou  of  the  unhappy. 
Lady,  that  few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 
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Torcul-torno,  llie  faid,  once  dwelt  at  Lulan's 
foamy  Itream  :  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in  Loda's  halJ> 
he  (hakes  the  founding  ftiell.  He  nnet  Starno  of 
Lochlin,  in  battles  long  fought  the  dark-eyed  kings. 
My  father  fell,  at  length,  blue-fliielded  Torcul- 
torno. 

By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  ftreain,  I  had  pierced  the 
bounding  roe.  My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair, 
from  off  the  ftream  of  winds,  i  heard  a  noife. 
Mine  eyes  were  up.  My  foft  breafl:  rofe  on  high. 
My  ftep  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Tor- 
cul- torno  I 

It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king!  His  red  eyes  rolled 
on  Conban-carglas.  Dark  waved  his  fhaggy  brow, 
above  his  gathered  fmiie.  Where  is  my  father,  I 
faid,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ?  Thou  art  left  alone 
among  foes,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  ! 

He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In  this 
cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  cotnes,  a 
gathered  mill.  He  lifts  before  me,  my  father 's  ihield. 
Often  pafles  a  beam*  of  youth,  far-diltant  from  my 
cave.  He  dwells  lonely  in  the  foul  of  the  daughter 
of  I'orcul-torno. 

Daughter  of  Lulan,  faid  Finga',  white-handed 
Conban-carglas;  a  cloud,  marked  with  ftreaks  of 
fire,  is  rolled  along  thy  foul.  Look  not  to  that  dark- 
robed  moon ;  nor  yet  to  thofe  meteors  of  heaven ; 
my  gleaming  fteel  is  around  thee,  daughter  of  Tor- 
cul-torno. 

It  is  not  the  fteel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  In 
foul.      The  maids  are  not  (hut  in  ourf  caves  of 

Vol  I.  Bb  ftreams; 

*  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that 
Gonban-carglas  means  Swaran,  the  foil  of  Starno,  with 
whom,  during  her  confinement,  fte  had  fallen  in  Icve. 

t  From  this  coutraft,  which  Fingal  draws,  between  his 
ov.-n  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scaudinavla,  we  may- 
learn, 
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ftreatns ;  nor  tofling  their  white  arms  alone.  They 
bend,  fair  within  their  locks,  above  the  harps  of 
Selma.  Their  voice  is  not  in  the  defart  wild,  young 
light  of  Torcul-torno, 

*  ******** 

*  ******** 
Fingal  again,   advanced  his  fteps,   wide  through 

the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda 
(hook  aniidft  fquaily  winds.  Three  ftones,  with 
heads  of  mofs,  are  there;  a  ftream,  with  foaming 
courfe;  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is  the 
dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  From  its  top  looked  for- 
ward a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the  fhadowy  fmoke. 
He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  amidft  the  roaring 
flream.  Near,  bending  beneath  a  blafted  tree,  two 
heroes  received  his  words:  Swaran  of  the  lakes,  and 
Starno  foe  of  ftrangers.  On  their  dun  (hields,  they 
darkly  leaned:  their  fpears  are  forward  in  night. 
Shrill  founds  the  blaft  of  darknefs,  in  Starno's  float- 
ing beard. 

'I'hey  heard  the  tread  of  FingaJ.  The  warriors 
rofe  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  low,  faid 
Starno,  in  his  pride.  Take  the  fliield  of  thy  father; 
it  is  a  rock  in  war."  Swaran  threw  his  gleaming 
fpear  ;  it  flood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the 
foes  furward,  with  fwords.  'J  hey  mixed  their  raiding 
fteel.  Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  fhield  rufhed 
the  blade*  of   Luno.      The  fliield  fell  rolling  on 

earth. 


learn,  that  the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than  the 
latter.  This  diilindlion  is  fo  much  obfervcd  throughout 
the  poems  of  Offian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he 
followed  the  real  manners  of  both  nations  in  his  own  time. 
At  the  dole  of  the  fpecch  of  Fingal,  there  Is  a  great  part 
of  the  origuial  lofl. 

*  The  fwordof  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Lune 
of  Lochlin. 
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earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  *  fell  down.  Fingal  ftopt 
the  lifted  fteel.  TVrathful  rtood  Swaran  unarmed. 
He  roiled  his  lilent  eyes,  and  threw  his  fword  en 
earth.  Then,  flowly  ftalking  ovef  the  iVeam,  he 
whiftled  as  he  wtnt. 

Nor  unfcen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno  turned 
away  in  wrath.  His  fhaggy  brows  waved  dark,  above 
his  g-.thered  rage.  He  ftruck  Loda's  tree,  with  his 
fpear ;  he  railed  the  hum  of  fongs.  They  came  to 
the  hoil  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his  own  dark  path  ;  like 
two  foam-covered  llrtams,  from  two  rainy  vales. 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rofe 
the  beam  of  the  eaft.  It  (hone  on  the  fpoils  of 
Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her  cave 
came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Torcu!- 
torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind  ;  and  wildly 
raifed  her  fong.  The  fong  of  Lulan  of  fhells,  where 
once  her  father  dwelt. 

She  faw  Starne's  bloody  (hield.  Gladnefs  rofe,  a 
light,  on  her  face.  She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of 
Swaran  f  ;  flie  flirunk,  darkened,  from  the  king. 
"  Art  thou  fallen,  by  thy  hundred  ftreams,  O  love 
of  Conban-carglas  !" 

*  ******** 

*  ******** 

E  b  2  U-thorno, 

*  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is 
always  ccnliftent  with  that  geueroiity  of  fpirit  which  be- 
longs to  a  hero.     He  takes  no  advantage  of  a  foe  difarmed. 

t  Conbaii-carglas,  from  feeing  the  l:elinet  ot  Swaiau 
bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conjedured,  that  the  hero 
was  killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is  kit.  It  appears, 
Jibwever,  from  the  feqnel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter 
of  Torcul-torno  did  not  long  furvive  her  furprife,  occalioned 
by  the  fuppofed  death  of  her  lover.  Tiie  deicription  of  the 
airy  hall  of  Loda  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Odin,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  pidturefque 
and  defcriptive,  than  any  in  the  Edda^  or.  other  works  of. 
the  northern  Scalders. 
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Uthorno,  that  rifeft  in  waters ;  on  whofe  fide  are 
the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark  moon  de- 
fcending  behind  thy  echoing  woods.  On  thy  top 
dwells  the  mifty  Loda,  the  houfe  of  the  fpirits  of 
iren.  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy  hall  bends  forward 
Cruth-loda  of  fwords.  His  form  is  dimly  feen, 
amidft  his  wavy  mift.  Kis  right  hand  is  on  his 
Ihield :  in  his  kft  is  the  half-viewlcfs  lliell.  The 
roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked  with  nightly 
fires. 

The  race  of  Cuth  loda  advance,  a  ridge  of  form- 
lefs  (hades.  He  reaches  the  founding  Hie'l,  to  thofe 
who  fhone  in  war;  but,  between  him  and  the  feeble, 
his  fhield  rifes,  a  crufl:  of  darknefs.  He  is  a  fetting 
meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rainbow 
on  ftreams,  came  white-armed  Confcan-carglas. 


CATH- 


CATH>LODA 


A 

POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fingal  returning,  with  day,  devolves  the  command  of  the 
army  on  Diith-maruno,  who  engages  the  eneiny,  and  drives 
then\  over  the  ftream  of  Turthor.  Fingal,  after  recalling 
his  people,  congratulates  Duth-maruno  on  his  ruccels,  bufi 
difcovers  that  that  hero  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  en- 
gagement. Duth  maruno  c'ies.  Ullin,  the  bard,  in  Iionrmr 
of  the  dead,  introduces  the  epifode  of  Cilgorm  and  Strina- 
dona,  with  which  the  Duan  concludes. 


DUAN    SECOND. 

'TXT' HERE  ^^^  thou,  fon  of  the  king,  faid  dark- 
V  V  haired  Duth-maruno?  Where  hart  thou 
failed,  young  beam  of  Selena  ?  He  returns  not  from 
the  bofom  of  nighr  !  Morning  is  fpread  on  U-thorno; 
in  his  mill  is  the  fun,  on  his  hill.  Warriors,  lift  the 
fhields,  in  my  prefence.  He  mult  not  fall,  like  a  fire 
from  heaven,  whofe  place  is  not  marked  on  the 
ground.  He  comes  like  an  eagle,  fn^rn  the  Ikirt  of 
his  fqually  wind  !  In  his  hand  src  ilie  fpoils  of  foes. 
King  of  Selma,  our  fouls  were  fad. 

Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They  come 
forward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their  foamy  tops 
are  feen,  at  tiaies,  above  the  low-failing  vapour. 
The  traveller  Ihrinks  on  his  journey,  and  knows  not 
whither  to  fly.  No  trembling  travellers  are  we  f 
Sons  of  heroes,  call  forth  the  fleel.  Shall  the  fword 
of  Fingal  arife,  or  lliall  a  warrior  lead  ? 

The*  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  are  like 

paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal.     Broad  Ihielded  Iren- 

B  b  3  mor 

*  In  tills  {liort  epifode  v.'c  have  a  very  probable  account 
given  uj,  of  the  origin  of  iriOi.avchy  in  Caledonia.    -Ths 

CaeL 
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inor  is  ftill  fecn,  amiiJil  b.is  own  dim  years.  Nor 
feeble  v.'2s  tl'e  foul  of  tlie  king.  There,  no  dark 
deed  wandered  in  fecret.  From  their  hundred  llreams 
came  the  tribes,  to  graffy  Colglan-crona.  Their 
chiefs  were  before  them.  Each  Arove  to  lead  the 
■war.  Their  fwords  were  often  half  unflieathed. 
Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Separate  they  ftood, 
anci  hummed  their  furly  fongs.  *'  Why  fhould  they 
yield  to  each  ether  ?  tlieir  fathers  were  equal  in  war." 
Trcnmor  was  there,  with  his  people,  ftately  in 
youthful  locks.  He  faw  the  advancing  foe.  The 
grief  of  h;s  foul  arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead, 
by  turns :  they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  away. 
From  his  own  mofly  lull,    blue-fhielded  Trenmor 

came 

Carl,  or  Gaul?,  who  poflelTed  the  countries  to  the  north 
cf  the  Firth  rf  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a  number  of 
difiinft  tribes,  or  dans,  each  fubjeft  to  its  own  chief,  who 
was  free  and  indeperclent  of  any  other  power.  When  tlic 
Romans  invaded  them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps, 
have  induced  thofe  rcguU  to  join  together,  but,  as  they 
were  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  command  of  ore  of  their 
own  rumber,  tkeir  battles  were  ill- conducted,  and,  con- 
fequcntly,  unfucrefsful.  Trenmor  was  the  firll  who  re- 
prefcnted  to  the  chiefs,  the  bad  coni'equences  of  carrying 
on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  manner,  and  advifed,  that 
tliey  themfelvcs  Oioukl  alternately  lead  in  battle,  'fhey 
did  fo,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful.  When  it  came  to 
Trcvmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by  his  fu- 
pericr  valour  and  conduc\,  which  gained  him  fuch  an  in- 
terefl  among  the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him. 
Were  regarded  as  kings  ;  or,  to  ufe  the  poets  expreffion, 
the  'iTords  of  pciver  riijhed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings. }i 
The  regal  authority,  however,  except  in  time  of  war,  was^ 
but  inconfidtrable  ;  for  every  chief,  within  his  own  dlRricl, 
Mas  abfolute  and  independent.  From  the  fcene  ot  the 
batt'e  in  this  epifode  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  j^gricola's  wall)  I  fliould  fuppofe 
ihat  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Romans,  or 
provincial  Britons. 
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came  down.  He  led  wide-fkirted  battle,  and  the 
flrangers  failed.  Around  him  the  dark-browed  war- 
riors" came  :  they  ftruck  the  (hield  cf  joy.  Like  a 
pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power  rufhed  forth  fiom 
Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by  turns,  in 
Vfzr,  till  mighty  danger  rofe :  then  was  the  hour  of 
the  king  to  conquer  in  the  held, 

"  Not  unknown,  faid  Cromma-gbs*  of  fliields, 
are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who  lliall  now  lead 
t!ie  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ?  Mill  fettles  on 
thefe  four  dark  hills  :  within  it  let  each  warrior  flrike 
his  (liield.  Sprits  may  defcend  in  datknefs,  and 
mark  us  for  the  war."     They  went  each  to  his  hill 

of 

In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glas  malces  a  great  figure  in 
that  battle  which  Comhal  loH,  together  with  his  life,  to 
the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  jufl  now,  in  my  hands,  an 
Irifli  compolition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from 
the  language,  in  which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that 
decifive  engagement,  arc  jumbled  together.  In  juftice  to 
the  merit  of  the  poem,  I  ftiould  have  here  preiented  to  the 
reader  a  tranllation  of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fomc 
circumRances  very  ridiculous,  and  others  altogether  in- 
decent. Morna,  the  wife  of  Comhal,  had  a  principal  hand 
in  all  the  tranfaclions,  previous  to  the  defeat  and  death  of 
her  hufband  ;  (he,  to  u!e  the  words  of  the  bard,  ivbo  ivas 
the  guiding  ftar  of  the  ivovien  cf  Erin.  The  bard,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  mifreprefcnted  the  ladies  of  his  country, 
for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  accordirig  to  him,  fo  void  ot 
all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  they 
had  chofen  her  for  their  guiding  Jlar.  Tlie  poem  confids 
of  many  ftanzas.  The  language  is  figurative,  and  tlie 
numbers  harmonious  ;  but  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  anachor- 
nifms,  and  fo  unequal  in  its  compofition,  that  the  author, 
moff  undoubtedly,  was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he 
wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  Comhal 
is,  in  this  poem,  very  often  called,  Ccmbal  na  /)'  Albin, 
or  Combal  of  Albion.  Which  fufHciently  demonlfrates, 
that  the  allegations  of  Keating  and  O'  Flaherty,  con- 
cerning Fion  Mac-Conmal,  are  but  of  late  invention. 
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of  mill:.  Bards  maij^ed  the  founds  of  the  (liields. 
Loudeil:  rung  thy  boTs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  muft 
lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U-thorno 
came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and  Swaran  of 
ftormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward  from  iron  (hields, 
like  Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed,  when  he  looks  from  be- 
hind the  darkened  moon,  and  ftrews  his  figns  on 
night. 

I'he  foes  met  by  Turthor's  ftream.  They  heaved 
like  ridgy  waves.  Their  echoing  ftrokes  are  mixed. 
Shadowy  death  flies  over  the  hofts.  They  were 
clouds  of  hail,  with  fqually  winds  in  their  fkirts. 
Their  fliowers  are  roaring  together.  Below  them 
fweils  rlie  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould  I  mark 
thy  wounds  ?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are  gone? 
thou  fadeft  on  my  foul.  Starno  brought  forward  his 
fkirt  of  war,  and  Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor 
a  harnilefs  fire  is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lcchlin  is 
rolled  over  her  ftreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are 
folded  in  thoughts.  They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over 
the  flight  of  their  land.  T"he  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard;  the  Tons  of  woody  Albion  returned.  But 
many  lay,  by  Turthor's  flream,  filent  in  their  blood. 

Chief  of  Crom-charn,  faid  the  king,  Duth-maruno, 
hunter  of  boars  !  not  harmlefs  returns  my  eagle, 
from  the  field  of  foes.  For  this  white-bofomed 
Lanul  ftiall  biigliten,  at  her  ftreams;  Candona  fhail 
rejoice,  at  rocky  Crathmo-ciaulo. 

Colgorm*,  replied  the  chief,  was  the  firft:  of  my 
race  in  Albion  ;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of  ocean,  through 

its 

*  The  family  of  Dmh-maruno,  it  appears,  came  origi- 
ginally  from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  leaft,  from  fome  of  the 
northern  ifles,  fubjecl  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lociiiin. 
I'he  highland  fenachies,  who  never  miffed  to  make  their 
comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  works  of  Offian,  have 

given 
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its  watiy  vales.  He  Hew  his  brother  in  I-thorno  :  he 
left  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  chofe  his  place,  in 
filcnce,  by  rocky  Crathmo-craulo.  His  race  came 
forth,  in  their  years ;  they  came  forth  to  war,  but 
they  always  fell.  The  wound  of  my  fathers  is  mine, 
king  of  echoing  ifles  ! 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide.  He  fell  pale,  in 
a  bnd  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth  to  his  fathers, 
to  their  ilormy  ille.  There  they  purfued  boars  of 
mifl,  along  the  fkirts  of  winds.  The  chiefs  flood 
filent  around,  as  the  flones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill. 
The  traveller  fees  them  through  the  twilight,  from 
his  lonely  path.  He  thinks  them  the  ghofts  of 
the  aged,  forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  down  on  U-thorno.  Still  flood  the 
chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blalt  hifled,  by  turn?, 
through  every  warrior's  hair.  f'inga!,  at  length, 
burfted  forrh  from  the  thoughts  of  his  foul.  He 
called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  fong  to  rife.  No 
falling  fire,  that  is  only  feen,  and  then  retires  in 
night  5  no  departing  meteor  was  Crathmo-craulo's 
chief.  He  was  like  the  ftrorig- beaming  fun,  long 
rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the  names  of  his  fathers, 
from  their  dwellings  old. 

I-ihorno*,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifeft  midft  ridgy 
Teas !    Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's 

milV? 


given  lis  a  long  lift  of  tlie  anccftors  of  Duth-maiuno,  and 
a  particular  account  of  their  adions,  many  of  which  are  of 
the  marvellous  kind.  One  of  the  tale-makeis  of  the  north 
has  chofen  for  his  hero,  Starnmor,  the  father  of  Duth- 
maruno,  and,  confidering  the  adventures  through  which  he 
hss  led  him,  the  p'ece  is  neither  difagreeriblc.  nor  abound- 
ing with  that  kind  of  fiftion,   which  fhocks  credibility. 

*  This  eplfode  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  fet  to  that  wild  kind  of  mufic,  which  fome  of  the 
tliglilandcis  diftlnguirti,  by  the  title  of  Fen  Oio-Mctrra, 

or, 
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mift  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race  fearlefs  as 
thy  ftrong  winged  eagles  ;  the  race  of  Colgorm  of 
iron  fliields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  refounding  irte,  arofe  Lurthan, 
ftreamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  above  a  filent 
vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fource,  dwelt 
Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.  His  daughter  was  fair  as 
a  fun- beam,  white-bofonied  Strina-dona  ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  rtiields ; 
many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar's 
echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the 
{lately  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild.  But  thou  looked 
carelefs  from  thy  ftcps,  high-bofomed  Strina-dona  ! 

If  on  the  heath  ftie  moved,  her  breaft  was  whiter 
than  the  down  of  Cana*  ;  if  on  the  fea  beat  fliore, 
than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean.  Her  eyes  were 
two  ftars  of  light;  her  face  was  heaven's  bow  in 
ihowers;  her  dark  hair  flowed  round  it,  like  the 
ftreaming  clouds.  Thou  wert  the  dweller  of  fouls, 
white-handed  Strina-dona ! 

Colgorm 

or,  tlic  Seng  cf  Mermaids.  Some  part  of  the  air  is  ab- 
folutely  internal,  but  there  are  many  returns  in  the  mea- 
furc,  which  are  inexpreflibly  wild  and  be.  utiful.  trom 
the  genius  ot  the  mufic,  I  Ihould  think  it  came  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  for  the  fiftions  deilvercJ  down  con- 
cerning the  Oi-marra,  (who  are  reputed  the  aurhors  of 
the  muhc)  exadly  correfpond  wkh  the  notions  of  the  nor- 
thern nations,  concerning  their  dirce,  or,  goddcjfes  of 
death.  Of  all  the  names  in  this  cpifode,  there  is  none  of 
a  Galic  original,  except  Strina-dona,  which  fjgnifies,  the 
Jirife  of  heroes. 

*  71ie  CaJia  is  a  certain  kind  oi  grafs,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  the  heathy  niorafTes  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk 
is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  very 
much  refembling  cotton.  It  is  exceflively  white,  and^ 
conftquentiy,  often  introduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  fimi- 
lles  concerning  the  beauty  of  women. 
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Colgorm  came,  in  liis  fhip,  and  Corcul-Suran, 
king  of  (hells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thorno, 
to  woo  the  fun-beam  of  Tormoth's  ifle.  She  faw 
them  in  their  echoing  fteel.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on 
blue-eyed  Colgorm.  Ul-lochlin's  *  nightly  eye  looked 
in,  and  faw  the  toffing  arms  of  Strina-dona  ! 

"Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flaming 
eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned  away.  They 
ftruck  their  fhields.  Their  hands  were  trembling  on 
their  fwords.  They  rufhed  into  the  ftrife  of  heroes, 
for  long-haired  Strina-dona, 

Corcul-Suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle,  raged 
the  flrength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Colgorm,  from 
I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In  Crathmo- 
craulo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt,  by  a  foreign  ftream. 
Nor  darkened  the  king  alone,  that  beam  of  light  was 
near,  the  daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white- 
armed  Strina-dona.  f 

CATH- 

*  Ul-lochlin,  the  guide  to  Lochl'm  ;  tlie  name  of  a 
ftar. 

t  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  in  my 
hands  :  but  the  language  is  fo  different  from,  and  the  ideas 
fo  unworthy  of,  OfTian,  that  I  have  rejeded  it,  as  an  in- 
terpretation by  a  modern  bard. 


CATH-LODA: 


P   O   E   M. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Oflian,  after  fome  general  reflexions,  defcribes  the  fituation 
of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army  of  Lochlin.  The 
conveifatioiiof  Starno  and  Swaran.  The  epifode  of  Cormir- 
trunar  and  Foinar  braga!.  Starno,  from  his  own  example, 
recommends  to  Swaran,  to  furprilc  Fingal,  who  had  retired 
a;one  to  a  neighbouring  hill  Upon  Swaran's  refnla!,  Starno 
undeitakes  the  enterprife  himfelf,  is  overcome,  and  taken 
prifoi;er,  b>  Fingal.  He  is  dirmifled,  after  a  fe  vere  reprimand 
tor  his  cruelty. 

DUAN    THIRD. 

WHENCE  is  the  ftream  of  years  ?  Whither 
do  they  roll  along  ?  Where  have  they  hid,  i:i 
milij  their  many-coloured  fides  .?  I  look,  into  the 
times  of  old,  but  they  feem  dim  to  Oflian's  eyes,  hke 
reflected  moon-beams,  on  a  diftant  lake.  Here  rife 
the  red  beams  of  war  !  There,  filent,  dwells  a  feeble 
race  !  They  mark  no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow 
they  pafs  along^.  Dweller  between  the  fliields ;  thou 
that  awakeft  the  failing  foul,  defcend  from  thy  wall, 
harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three !  Come  with 
that  which  kindles  the  part :  rear  the  forms  of  old, 
on  their  own  dark-brown  years  ! 

U-thorno*,  hill  of  ftorms,  I  behold  my  race  on 
thy  fide.      Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over  Duth- 

VoL.  I.  C  c  maruno's 

*  The  bards,  who  were  ahvays  ready  to  fupply  what 
they  thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Offian,  have  infertt-d 
a  great  many  incidents  between  the  fecond  and  third  Diun 
of  Cath-lodn.  Their  interpolations  are  fo  eai'ily  diftinguilhed 
from  the  genuine  remains  o'i  Offian,  that  it  took  me  very 

little 
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maruno's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  fteps  of  his 
heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By  Turthor's  ftream 
the  hod  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in  fhades.  The  wrath- 
ful king5  flood  on  two  hills ;  they  looked  forward 
from  their  bofly  Ihields.  They  looked  forward  on 
the  fiars  of  night,  led-wanderlng  in  the  weft.  Cruth- 
loda  bends  from  high,  like  a  formlefs  meteor  in 
clouds.  He  fends  abroad  the  winds,  and  marks 
them,  with  his  figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that  Morven's 
king  was  never  to  yield  in  war. 

He  tw:ce  ftruck  the  tree  in  wrath.     He  ruflied 
before  his  fon.     He  hummed  a  furly  fong ;  and  heard 

his 

little  time  to  mark  tbem  cut,  and  totally  to  reject  them. 
If  the  modern  Scots  and  Irifh  burds  have  (hewn  any  judg- 
ment, it  is  in  aftribing  their  own  compofitions  to  naiaes  of 
antiouity,  for,  by  that  means,  they  tliemfelves  have  cfcaped 
that  contempt,  which  the  authors  of  luch  futile  peit'or- 
mances  muft,  neceffarily,  have  met  with,  from  people  of 
true  taftc.  I  was  led  into  this  obfervation,  by  an  IriPa 
pceni,  jufl  now  before  me.  It  concerns  a  defcent  made  by 
Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  on  Ireland,  and  is  the  work, 
fays  the  traditional  preface  prefixed  to  it,  of  OJJian  Mac- 
Ficn.  It  however  appears,  from  feveral  pious  ejaculation?, 
that  it  was  rather  the  compofitlon  of  fome  good  priell,  in 
tlie  fifteenth  or  iixteenth  century,  for  he  fpeaks  with  great 
devotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  particularly,  of  the 
blue-eyed  daughters  of  the  anient.  Religious,  how- 
ever, as  this  poet  wa?,  he  was  not  altogether  decent,  in 
t!,e  fceiits  lie  introduces  between  Swaran  and  the  wife  of 
(longciillioHi  both  of  whom  he  repiefents  as  giants.  It 
happening  unfortunately,  that  CongcuUlon  was  only  of  a 
moderate  flature,  his  wife,  without  hefitation,  preferred 
Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate  match  for  her  own  gigantic 
iize.  Fiom  this  fatal  preference  proceeded  fo  much  mif- 
chicf,  tliat  the  good  poet  altogether  lofl;  fight  of  his  prin- 
c'-pid  aclion,  and  he.  ends  the  piece  with  an  advice  to  intn, 
ir,  the  rhoice  of  their  wive-,  which,  however  good  it  may 
p<;    I  i!i;i!l  leave  lc  nr.L-c.l^d  In  the  cbf-HTity  of  the  ori;^i'  a'. 
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hair  in  wind.  Turned*  f<'om  one  anotiicr,  they 
Hood,  like  two  oaks,  which  ditferent  winds  had  benr ; 
each  hangs  over  its  own  !oud  rill,  and  lluk.cs  its 
boughs  in  the  courfe  of  blalls. 

Annir,  faid  Starno  of  lakes,v  was  a  fire  that  con- 
fumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from  his  eyes,  along 
the  ftiiving  fields.  His  joy  was  in  the  fill  of  men. 
Blood  to  hi;n  was  a  fuir.mer  (Ireairij  that  brings  joy 
to  withered  vales,  from  its  own  mofly  rock.  He" 
came  forth  to  the  lake  Luth  cormo,  to  meet  the  tail 
Corman-trunar,  he  from  Urlor  of  flreams,  dweller 
of  battle's  wing. 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal,  vhh 
his  dark-bofomed  fiiips  ;  lie  faw  the  daughter  of 
Annir,  white-armed  Foinar-bragal.  He  faw  her: 
nor  Carelefs  rolled  her  eyes,  on  the  rider  of  ftormy 
waves.  She  fled  to  his  (hip  in  darknefs,  like  a 
moon-beam  through  a  nightly  vale.  Annir  purfued 
along  the  deep ;  he  called  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Nor  alone  was  the  king;  Starno  was  by  his  fide. 
Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle,  I  turned  my  eyes  on 
my  father. 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people 
came  tall  Gorman  trunar.  We  fought ;  but  the  tos 
prevailed.  In  liis  wrath  flood  Annir  of  lake>.  He 
lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his  fword.  His  eyes 
rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the  foul  of  the  king, 
From  the  li^Id  I  took  a 
C  c  2  brokeii 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well 
adapted  to  their  fierce  and  uucoiBpIying  difpofition.  Their 
charafters,  at  firft  fight,  feem  little  different ;  but,  upon 
examination,  we  find  that  tlie  poet  has  dexterouflv  diilir.- 
guiflied  between  them.  They  were  both  dark,  ihibborn, 
haughty,  and  referved  ;  but  Starno  was  cuniiing,  revenge- 
ful, and  cruel,  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  the  dii'pofition  of 
Swaran,  though  favage,  was  lefs  bloody,  ar.d  fom'ewhat 
tindlured  with  generofity.  It  is  doing  injulVice  to  OfTian, 
to  fay,  that  he  has  not  a  great  variety  of  -ijaiadcr;;. 
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broken  helmet :  a  fliield  that  was  pierced  with  fteel : 
pointlefs  was  the  fpear  in  my  hand.  I  went  to  find 
the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  fall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his  burn- 
ing oak;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat  deep- 
bofomcd  Foinar-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken  fhield 
before  her,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  Belide  his 
rolling  fea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes.  The  king  was 
pierced  in  battle;  and  Starno  is  to  raife  his  tomb. 
Me,  a  fon  of  Loda,  he  fends  to  white-handed  Foinar- 
bragal,  to  bid  her  fend  a  lock  from  her  hair,  to  reft 
with  her  father,  in  earth.  And  thou  king  of  roaring 
Urlor,  let  the  battle  ceafe,  till  Annir  receive  the  (hell, 
from  fiery-eyed  Cruth-loda. 

Burfting*  into  tears,  (he  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock  from 
her  hair  ;  a  lock,  which  wandered,  ui  the  blail:,  along 
her  heaving  breafi.  Corman-trunar  gave  the  fhell ; 
and  bade  me  to  rejoice  before  him.  I  refted  on  the 
fliade  of  nigtit ;  and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep. 
Sleep  defcended  on  the  foe.  I  rofe,  like  a  ftalking 
ghott.  I  pierced  the  (ide  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor 
did  Foinar-bragal  efcape.  She  rolled  her  white 
bofom  in  blood.  Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes, 
didft  thou  wake  my  rage  ?  Morning  rofe.  The  foe 
were  fled,  like  the  departure  of  mi(L  Annir  (truck 
his  bofTy  fliield.  Fie  called  his  dark-haired  Ion.  I 
came,  (ireaked  with  wandering  blood  :  thrice  rofe  the 
ihout  of  the  king,  like  the  burlling  forth  of  a  fquall 
of  wind,   from   a  cloud   by   night.       We  rejoiced, 

tlu"ee 

*  Ofilan  is  very  partial  to  tlie  fair  fex.  Even  the 
daughter  of  cruel  Annir,  the  filler  of  the  revengeful  and 
bloody  Starno^  partakes  not  of  thofe  difagreeable  charavSers 
fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender  and  de- 
licate. Homer,  of  ail  ancient  poets,  ufes  the  fex  with 
leult  ceremony.  His  cold  contempt  is  even  vvorfe,  than 
tlie  downright  abufe  of  the  moderns ;  for  to  draw  abufe 
implies  the  pqfTclllon  of  fome  merit. 
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three  days,  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of 
heaven.  They  came,  from  all  their  winds,  to  feaft 
on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran  !  Fingal  is  alone*  on  his 
hill  of  night.  Let  thy  fpear  pierce  the  king  in  fecret; 
like  Annir,  my  foul  fliall  rejoice. 

Son  of  Annir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  fhall  not  flay  in 
fhades.  I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks  rufh  from 
all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe : 
it  is  not  harmlefs  through  war. 

Burning  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  Ke  thrice  raifed 
his  gleaming  fpear.  But  ftarting,  he  fpared  his  fon  ; 
and  rudied  into  the  night.  By  Turthor's  ftream  a 
cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban-carglas.  There 
he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the  maid  of 
Lulan,  but  Ihe  was  diftant  far,  in  Loda's  refounding 
hall. 

Swelling  with  rage,  he  ftrode,  to  where  Fingal  lay 
alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  Ihield,  on  his  own 
fecret  hill.  Stern  hunter  of  fnaggy  boars,  no  feeble 
maid  is  laid  before  thee :  no  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed, 
by  Turthor's  murmuring  fh-eam.  Here  is  fpread  the 
couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which  they  rife  to  deeds 
of  death.  Hunter  of  Ihaggy  boars  awaken  not  the 
terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofe  in  arms, 
"  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?"  Silent  he  threw 
the  fpear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy  ftrife.  The 
fliield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  He  is  bound  to 
an  oak.  The  early  beam  arofe.  Then  Fingal  beheld 
the  king  of  Gormal.  He  rolled  a  while  his  filent 
eyes.      He   thought   of  other  days,    when  white- 

bofomed 

*  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Caledonian 
kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himiclf  was  to  re- 
fume  the  co;ninand  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno 
might  have  fome  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which 
occafions  his  rcquel^  to  Swaran,  to  Rab  him  ;  as  he  forefuw, 
by  his  art  of  divinaticii,  that  he  could  not  overcome  him 
in  open  battle. 
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Agandecca  mov^d  like  the  mufic  of  fangs.  He 
loofed  the  thong  from  his  hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he 
faid,  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of  (hells :  a  beam  that 
was  fet  returns.  I  remember  thy  white-bofomed 
daughter ;  dreadful  king  away  !  Go  to  thy  troubled 
dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  !  Let  the  ftranger 
fliun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall ! 
A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I 
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